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TO THE RIGHT HON. 

THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL, K. G. 

FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY, 

COMMISSIONER FOR THE AFFAIRS OF INDIA, 1>RIME 

MINISTER OF THE UNITED KIN6D0M, 

ETC. ETC. ETC. 

MY LORD, 

Xhe yariety, value, and extent of the talents 
and character of Sir WiUiaui Jones, are ac- 
knowledged wherever tlie English language 
is spoken or understood. 



The immensity of his literary attainments; 
his fertile capacity, his great and unerring 
judgment, his zeal; his patriotism, and his 
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Tl DEDICATION. 

public services to his country, in the- admi- 
nistration of justice in her most important 
colony, India, are as nniyersally acknow- 
ledged at home as they are felt and valued in 
our Eastern settlements. His works are a 
monument of his greatness; and the two 
volumes of the lighter and more generally 
interesting parts, the elegant amusements of 
bis leisure hours, selected from his vast store- 
house of intellect, which your Lordship has 
permitted me to dedicate to you, are proofs 
of the brilliancy and versatility of his powers, 
the blanched purity of his vigorows mind, and 
the ardent love of his feUow creatures, which 
so prominently distinguish this illustrious 
eharacter. 

It is delightful, instructive, and exhilarating, 
to follow this great lawyer, unbending from a 
pursuit which generally requires the entire 
occupation of the strongest minds, informing. 
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amusiDg^, and enlightening his aoditora and 
readers with discassions on law; language; 
the elegant literature of France, Spain and 
Italy, by tnrns with that of Greece and Rome; 
diving into 'Hebrew with ease and success *i' 
acquiring the Arabic and Persian with an ac- 
curacy acknowledged by natives to be equal 
to their own; conversant with the Turkish 
idiom, and the characters of that singularly 
constructed language, the Chinese; reading, 
translating, and writing law, religion and 
poetry with equal profoundness, sincerity, 
and elegance. He was a phenomenon in li- 
terature, and one of the greatest ornaments 
of the English name. It is also satisfactory, 
if religion requires such consolation, to find 
this profoundly investigating philosopher, who 
acknowledges, with our great Newton, tbi^t 
we must not admit noiore causes of natural 

* liOid Teigmnoatli's Disooune. 
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things than those which are true, and sof^ 
ficiently account for natural phenomena*; 
Expressing his firm conviction of the triith of 
our national religion f. 

He was in short, my Lord,^ in literature, 
what Raffaelle was in art. Like that justly 
celebrated painter, he was distinguished by 
the precocity of his intellect, by the elegance 
of his manners, by the goodness of his heart, 
and by the cultivation of the minor graces of 
societ}'. Like that great man also, he was 
cut off in the spring and vigour of his life ; 
and like him too, his name will be as immor* 
tal as language, and as great an ornament to 
England, as Raffaelle is to Italy. 

Your Lordship has had the gratification of 
having pursued a liberal policy in the govern- 

• Vol. n. p. 3. t Vol. I. pp. 145, 146. 
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ment of a nlEition of which Sir William Jones 
was a native, with a continued perseverance 
under clouds of apparently appalling difficul- 
ties, which have terminated in a success as 
brilliant as any in our history, and most aptly 
illustrative of your Lordship's family motto, 
Palmam nan sine pidvei^e. The part which 
your Lordship has taken in all the public 
measures of the late reign, of the brilliant 
epoch of the regency, and of the present mo- 
mentous period, will be amply honoured by 
the historian, done justice to by posterity, and 
acknowledged by the most enlightened of 
your cotemporaries. 

I did not mean in this dedication to touch 
upon politics, but it was unavoidable, nor 
have I said half what I feel: but a Dedica- 
tion of the Discourses of Sir William Jones, 
and not flattery, is my object; and whenever 
your Lordship may retire from the fatigues of 
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the public station yoa baye so iong^ graced, 
may your private life be gilded urith all the 
happiness and comforts that a long life, a 
green old age, and the satisfaction of seeing 
yoiir country safe from the storms of a con* 
vulsed age, can render you. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship's obliged 
and very obedient servant, 

JAMES ELMES. 

29, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 
Aognst 12th, 1821. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 

Iw preparing that coane of Lectures on Archi lec- 
ture, which I delivered last winter at the Russel 
and Surrey Institutions of London, and this spring 
%t the Philosophical Society of Birmingham, the 
architecture and antiquities of India naturally 
came under my iovestigation ; and led me to con- 
sult, among other writings, the volununous and phi- 
losophical works of Sir WiUiam Jones. Perceiving 
in these interesting and delightful volumes, gems of 
the rarest kind, scattered among discussions of the 
severest nature, I was led to wish a selection of his 
Discourses and lighter works. Separated firom those 
conneeted with law, jurisprudence, physiology and 
other grater ftnd more important investigations. 
^This selection I proposed to my Publishery.and the 
result of our discussions and agreement are the two 
volumes which I have now the happiness of pre- 
senting to the Public, conjointly with him. These 
volumes will, I trust, be accepted as an addition of 
no common order, to the lighter and more elegant 
specimens of English litel'ature. 

With the lately collected Letters of the same emi- 
nent character, with the beautiful Discourses of Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds, and with other elegant English 
classical works recently pnblbhed, of the same size, 
will these Discourses and Papers be suitable com- 
panions. 

I originally intended to have written a brief 
life of this illustrious man, but it is done so well by 
Lord Teignmouth in the complete collection of his 
works, that I preferred referring the reader of this 
selection to that memoir, and substituting, in its 
stead, his Lordship's eloquent Discourse* on the 
Name, Character, and Talents of Sir William Jodes, 
Which rivals for beauty of composition, and truth of 
statement, any of the beautiful eloges of the French, 
to that of intruding any thing of my own. 

The unbounded pleasure which I have received 
in the selection and compilation of these two vo- 
lumes, and the satisfaction which I feel in present- 
ing their elegant and profound contents to my 
countrymen, are rewards that infinitely compensate 
whatever labour they have required of me. 

J. E. 

London, 
Aug. 12, 1821. 

• See Vol. Ih pp. », 86, et leq. 
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Importaace of Asia in the history of mMkkid.— AdvaDtagM 
to be derived from riilliv«tiiig its history, antiquities, &c.— r 
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views. 
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gentlkmen, 

W HEN I was at sea last August, oa my voyage to 
this coontry, which I had long and ardently desired 
to visit, I found one evening, .on inspecting the ob- 
servations of the day, that India lay before us, and 
Persia on our left, whilst a breeze from Arabia 
blew nearly on our stem. A situation so pleasing 
in itself, and to me so new, could not fail to awaken 
a train of reflections in a mind which had early 
been accustomed to contemplate with delight the 
eventful hlstorips and agreeable fictions of this 
eafitem world. It gave me inexpressible pleasure 

B 



2 SIR WILLIAM JONESES 

to find myself in the midst of so noble an amphi- 
theatre, almost encircled by the vast regions of 
Asia, which has ever been esteemed the narse of 
sciences, the inventress of delightful and useful arts, 
the scene of glorious actions, fertile in the produc- 
tions of human genius, abounding in natural won- 
ders, and infinitely diversified in the forms of reli- 
gion and government, in the laws, manners, customs, 
and languages, as well as in the features and com- 
plexions of men. I could not help remarking how 
important and extensive a field was yet unexplored, 
and how many solid advantages unimproved : and 
when I considered, with pain, that, in this fluctua- 
ting, imperfect, and limited condition of life, such 
inquiries and improvements could only be made by 
the united efforts of many, who are not easily 
brought, without some pressing inducement or 
ftroog impulse, to conveige in a common point, [ 
consoled myself with a hope, founded on opinions, 
which it might have the appearance of flattery to 
mention, that, if in any country or community such 
an union could be effected, it was among my coun- 
trymen in Bengal ; with some of whom I already 
bad, and with most was desirous of having, the plea- 
sure of being intimately acquainted. 

You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and even 
anticipated a declaration of my wishes, by your 
alacrity in laying the foundation of a Society for 
inquiring into the History and Antiquities, the Na- 
tural Productions, Arts, Sciences, and Literature of 
Asia. I may confidently foretdl,that an institution 
so likely to afford entertainment, and convey know*> 
ledge to mankind, will advance to maturity by slow, 
yet certain, degrees; as the Royal Society, wbicfay 
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ttt ftnU was only a meeting of a few literary friends 
at Oxford, rose gradually to that splendid zenith, at 
which a Halley was their secretary, and a Newton 
their president. 

Although it is my humble opinion, that, in order 
to ensure our success and permanence, we must keep 
a middle course between a languid remissness and 
an over zealous activity, and that the tree, which 
you have auspiciously planted, will produce fairer 
blossoms, and more exquisite fruit, if it be not at 
first ezpoiied to too great a glare of sunshine, yetl 
take the liberty of submitting to ^our consideration 
a few general ideas on the plan of our Sodety | 
assuring you, that, whether yon reject or approve 
them, your correction will give me both pleasure 
and instruction, as your flattering attentions have 
already conferred on me the highest honour. 

It is your design, 1 conceive, to take an ample 
space for your learned investigations, bounding them 
only by the ge<^aphieal limits of Asia; so that 
eonsidering Hindustan as a centre, and turning youf 
eyes in idea to the north, you have on your right 
many important kingdoms in the eastern peninsula; 
the ancient and wonderful empire of China, with aU 
her Tartarian dependencies; 'and that' of Japan> 
with the cluster of precious islands, in which many 
singular curiosities' have too long been concealed. 
Before you lies that prodigious chain of mountains 
which formerly perhaps were a barrier against the 
violence of the sea; and beyond them the very in* 
teresting country of Tibet, and the vast regions of 
Tartary, from which, as from the Trqjaa horse of 
the poets, have issued so many consummate warriors^ 
whose domain has extended at least from the banks 
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of the IlisBUS to the mouths of the Gaoges. On your 
left are the beautiful and celebrated provinces of 
Iran, or Persia; the unmeasured, and,. perhaps, un- 
measurable deserts of Arabia ; and the once flourish- 
ing kingdom of Yemen, with the pleasant isles that 
the Arabs haye subdued or colonized : and farther 
westward, the Asiatic dominions of the Turkish 
sultans, whose moon seems approaching rapidly to 
its wanew By this great circumference the field of 
your useful researches will be enclosed : but, since 
Egypt had unquestionably an old connexion with 
this country, if not with China ; since the language 
and literature of the Abyssinians bear a manifest 
afiinity to those of <Asia; since the Arabian arms 
prevailed along the African coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, and even erected a powerful dynasty on the 
continent of Europe; you may not be displeased 
occasionally to foUow the streams of Asiatic learn- 
ing a little beyond its natural boundary. And if it 
be necesbary or convenient that a short name or 
epithet be given to our Society, in order to distin- 
guish it in the world, that of Asiatic appears both 
classfcal and proper, whether we consider the place 
or the object of the institution; and preferable to 
Oriental, which is, in truth, a word merely relative, 
and though commonly used in Europe, conveys no 
very distinct idea. 

If now it be asked what are the intended ol\jects 
of our inquiries within these spacious limits, we an- 
swer. Maw and Nature; whatever is performed 
by the one, or produced by the other. Human 
knowledge has been elegantly analysed according to 
the great faculties of the mind, memory^ reason^ and 
imaginatioHy which we constantly find employed in 
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arpaDging and retainiDg, comparing and distinguish- 
ing, combining and diversifying, the ideas whicli we 
receive through our senses, or acquire by reflection ; 
hence the three main branches of learning are Af«- 
iory^ science^ and art. The first comprdiends either 
an account of natural productions,^ or the genuine 
records of empires and states ; the second embraces 
the whole circle of pure and mixed mathematics, 
together with ethics and law, as far as they depend 
on the reasoning faculty ; and the third includes all 
the beauties of imagery, and the charms of inyen- 
tioB, displayed in modulated language, or represent- 
ed by colour, figure, or sound. 

Agreeably to this analysis, .you will investigate 
whatever is rare in the stupendous fabric of nature | 
' will correct the geography of Asia by new obser- 
vations and' discoveries ; will trace the annals, and 
even traditions, of those nations, who, from time to 
time have peopled or desolated it ; and will bring 
to light their various forms of government, with their 
institutions civil and religious. You will examine 
their improvements and mediods in arithmetic and 
geometry, in trigonometry, mensuration, mechanics, 
optics, astronomy, and general physics ; their sys- 
tems of morality, grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic f . ^ ^ 
their skill in chimrgery and medicine; and thekr^U* '^'^->^^' 
advancement, wbsi^er it may be, in anatomy and 
chemistry. To this you will add researches into , 
their agriculture, mannfactures, trade; and, whilst 
you inquirewith pleasure into their music, architec- 
ture, painting, and poetry, will not neglect those 
inferior arts by which th^ comforts, and even ele- 
gancies of social life are supplied or improved. You 
nay observe that 1 have omitted their languages, the 
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dlveretty and difficulty of which are a sad obstaele 
to th6 progpress of usefol knowledge; b«t I havti 
ever considered languages as the mere imtrnmeiils 
of real learning, and Ihtnk them improperiy con- 
founded with learning itself: the attainment of them 
is, however, indispensably necessary i and if to the 
Persian, Armenian, Turkish, and Arabic, could be 
added not only the Sanscrit, the treasures of which 
we may now hope to see unlocked, but even the 
Chinese, Tartarian, Japanese, and the various insu- 
lar dialects, an immense mine would then be open, 
in which we might labour with equal delight and 
advantage. 

Having submitted ^o you these imperfect thoughts 
on the limiis and objcctt. of our future Society, I re- 
quest your permission to add a few hints on the 
conduct, of it in its present Immature state. 

Luciao begins one of bis satirical pieces against 
historians with declaring,.that the only true propo- 
sition in his work was, that it should contain nothing 
true: and, perhaps it may be advisable at first, in 
order to prevent any diiference of sentiment on par- 
ticular points not immediately before us, to establish 
but one rule, namely, to have no rules at all. This 
only I mean, that in the infancy of any society, 
there ought to be no confinement, no trouble, no ex- 
pense, no nnnecesKiry formality. Let us, if yon 
please, for the present, have weekly evening meet* 
ings in this hall, for the purpose of hearing original 
papers read on such snbjdbts as fall within the circle 
of our inquiries. I^et all curious and leaned men 
be invited to send their tracts to bur secretary, for 
which they osight immediately to receive oar thanks: 
and if, towards the end of each year, we should ba 




fwpplied with a suiBciency of valuable materials to 
fill a- volume, let us present our Asiatic miscellany 
to the literary world, who have derived so much 
pleasure and information from the agreeable work 
of Kcempfer, than which we can scarce propose a 
better model, that they will accept with eagerness 
any fresh entertainment of the same kind. You 
will not, perhaps, be. disposed to admit meretransp 
lations of considerable length, except of such un- 
published essays or treatises as may be transmitted 
to us by native authors : bat whether you will enrol 
as members any number of learned natives, you will 
hereafter decide, with many other questions, as they 
happen to arise : and you will think, I presume, 
that all questions should be decided, on a ballot, by 
a majority of two thirds ; and that nine members 
should be requisite to constitute a board for such 
decisions. These points, however, and all others, I 
submit entirely, gentlemen, to your determination, 
having neither wish nor pretension to claim any 
more than my single right of suffrage. One thing 
only, as essential to your dignity, I recommend with 
earnestness, on no account to admit a. new member, 
who has not expressed a voluntary desire to become 
so; and in that case you will not require, I suppose, 
any other qualification than a love of knowledge, 
and a zeal for the promotion of it. 

Your institution, I am persuaded, will ripen of 
itself; and your meetings will be amply supplied 
with interesting and amusing papers, as soon as 
the object of your inquiries shall be generally 
known. There are (it may not be delicate to name 
them, but there are) many from whose important 
studies I cannot but conceive high expectations. 
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possible to foresee bow greatly it . may improve cor 
manufaduresy especially if it can fix those brilliant 
djfety which want nothing of perfect beauty but a 
longer continuance of their splendour; or how far it 
may lead to new methods o{ fluxing and eompound" 
ing meialSf which the Indians, as well as the Chinese, 
. are thought to have practised in higher perfection 
4 than ourselves. 

In those el^;ant arts which are called fine and 
liberal, though of less general utility than the labours 
of the mechanic, it is really wonderful how much a 
single nation has excelled the whole world : I mean 
the ancient Crreeks, whose iculpture, of which we 
have exquisite remains, both on gems and on marble, 
no modem tool can equal ; whose architecture we 
can only imitate at a servile distance, but are un- 
able to make one addition to it, without destroying 
its graceful simplicity ; whose poetry still delights 
us in youth, and amuses us at a matnrer age; and of 
whose painting and music we have the concurrent 
relations of so many grave authors, that it would be 
strange incredulity to doubt their excellence. Paint- 
ingf as an art belonging to the powers of the imagi- 
nation, or what is commonly called genius, appears 
to be yet in its infancy among the people of the 
east : but the Hindu system of music has, I believe, 
been formed on truer principles than our own; and 
all the skill of the native composers is directed to 
the great object of their art, the natural expression 
of strong passions, to which melody i indeed, is often 
sacrificed ; though some of their tunes are pleasing 
even to an European ear. Nearly the same may be 
truly asserted of the Arabian or Persian system; 
and, by a correct explanation of the best hooks on 
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Itat subject, mnch of the old Grecian theory maj 
probably be recovered. 

The poetical works, of the Arabs and Persians, 
ivhich differ surprisingly in their style and form, are 
here pretty generally known; and though tastes, 
concerning which there can be no disputing, are 
divided in regard to their merit, yet we may safely 
say of them, what Abulfazl pronounces of the Ma- 
h&bhirat, that, ** although they abound with extra- 
vagant images and descriptions, they are in the 
highest degree entertaining and instructive.*' Poets 
of the greatest genius, Pindar, iBschy)us, Dapte, 
Petrarch, Shal^espeare, Spenser, have most abound- 
ed in images not far from the brink of absurdity ; 
but, if their luxuriant fancies, or those of Abulola, 
Firdausi, Niz^i, were pruned away at the hazard 
of their strength and majesty, we should lose many 
pleasufes by the amputation. If we may form a 
just opinion of the Sanscrit poetry from the speci- 
mens alrtedy exhibited (though we can only judge 
perfectly by consulting the originals), we cannot 
but thirst for the whole work of Vyasa, with which 
a member of our Society, whose presence deters me 
from saying more of him, will in due time gratify 
the public. The poetry of Mathurd. which is the 
Parnassian land of the Hindus, has a softer and less 
elevated strain; but, since the Inhabitants of the 
districts near Agra, and principally of the Duab, 
are said to surpass all other Indians in eloquence, 
and to have composed many agreeable tales and 
love-songs, which are still extant, the Bh4sh^, or 
vernacular idiom of Yraja, 4n which they are.writ- 
ten, should not be neglected. No specimens of ge- 
Buioe oratory cam be expected from nations, among 
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whom tlie form of governipent precludes even the 
idea of popular eloquence ; but the art of uniting, 
in elegant and modulated periods, has been culti- 
vated in Asia from the earliest ages ; the Y^da's, ns 
well as the Alkoran, are written in measured prose; 
and the compositions of Isocrates are not more 
highly polished than those of the best Arabian and 
Persian authors. 

Of the Hindu and Muselman architecture there 
are yet many noble remains in Bahar, and some in 
the vicinity of Malda ; nor am I unwilling to be- 
lieve, that even, those ruins, of which ^ou will, I 
trusty be presented with correct delineations, may 
furnish our own architects with new ideas of beauty 
and sublimity. 

Permit me now to add a few words on the 
tdeucest properly so named; in which it must be 
admitted, that the Asiatics, if compared with our 
Western nations, are mere children. One of the 
most sagacious men in this age, who continues^ I 
hope to improve and adorn it, Samuel Johnson, re- 
marked'! n my hearing, that, '^ if Newton bad flon* 
rished in ancient Greece, he would have been wor- 
shiped as a divinity." How zealously then would 
he be adored in Hindustan, If his incomparable 
writings could be read and comprehended by the 
Pandits, of Cashmir.or Benares 1 1 have seen a 
mathematical book in Sanscrit of the highest, an- 
tiquity; but soon perceived, from the diagrams, 
that it contained only simple elements. There may, 
indeed, have been in the favourable atmosphere of 
Asia, some diligent observers of the celestial bodtts; 
and such observations as are recorded should indls* 
putably be made public; but let as not expect any 
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Bew methodSf or the analysis of new curves^ from 
the g^eoraetricians of Irao, Turkistan, or India. 
Could the works of Archimedes, the Newton of 
Sicily, be restored to ^^heir genaioe parity by the 
help of Arabic versions, we might then haye reason 
to triumph on the success of our sdentifical inqui- 
ries; or, could the successive improvements and 
various rules ofalgehra be traced through Arabian 
cluranels, to which Cardan boasted ^that he had ac- 
cess, the modern history of Mathematics would 
receive considerable illustration. 

The jurisprudettce of the Hindus and Muselmans 
will produce more immediate advantage; and if 
some standard law iraett were accurately translated 
from the Sanscrit and Arabic, we might hope in 
time to see so complete a Digest of Indian Laws, 
that all disputes among the natives might be decided 
without uncertainty, which is, in truth, a disgrace, 
though satirically called a gioty, to the fo/ensic 
science. 

All these objects of inquiry must appear to you. 
Gentlemen, in so strong a light, that bare intima- 
tions of them will be sufficient: nor is it necessary 
to make use of emulation as an incentive to an 
ardent pursuit of them : yet I cannot forbear ex- 
pressing a wish that the activity of the French in 
the same pursuits may not be superior to ours; 
and that the researches of M. Sonnerat, whom the 
court of Versailles employed for seven years in these 
climates, merely ^o collect such materials as we are 
seeking, niay kindle, instead of abating, our own 
curiosity and xral. If you assent, as I flatter my- 
self you do, to these opinions, you will also concur 
io promoting the object of them ; and a few idec^ 
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having preaeoted themselves to my mind, I presume 
to lay them before yoa, with an entire sobmission to 
your judgment. 

No contributions, except those of the literary 
kind, will be requisite for the support of the So- 
ciety ; bat if each of u» were occasionally to con- 
tribute a succinct description of such manuscripts as 
he had perused or inspected, with their dates, and 
the names of their owners, and to propose for solu- 
tion such quettions as had occurred to him concerning 
Asiatic Art, Science, and History, natural or civil, 
we should pdssess without labour, and almost by 
imperceptible degrees, a fuller catalogue of Oriental 
books than has hitherto been exhibited; and our 
correspondents should beappriscd of those points to 
which we chiefly direct our investigations. Much may, 
I am confident, be expected from the communications 
of learned natives^ whether lawyers, physicians, or 
private scholars, who would eagerly, on the first 
invitation, send us their Mek4m4t and Risdlahs on a 
variety of subjects ; some for the sake of advancing 
general knowledge ; but most of them from a de- 
sire, neither uncommon nor unreasonable, of attract- 
ing notice, and recommending themselves to favour. 
With a view to avail ourselves of this disposition, 
and to bring their latent science under our inspec- 
tion, it might be advisable to print and circulate a 
short memorial, in Persian and Hindi, setting forth, 
in a style accommodated to their own habits and 
pnjudices, the design of our institution. Nor would 
It be improper hereafter, to give a medal annually, 
with inscriptions in Persian on one side, and on the 
reverse in Sanscrit, as the priae of merit, to the 
writer of the best essay or di«ertation.. To inttpicC 
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others, is the prescribed duty of learned Brahmans ; 
and, if they be men of substance, without reward ; 
but they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of distinction ; and the Mahomedans have not 
only the permission^ but the positive command of their 
lawgiver, to search for learning even in the remotest 
parts of the globe. It were superfluous to suggest, 
with how much correctness and facility their com- 
positions might be translated for our use, since their 
languages are now more generally and perfectly 
understood than they have ever been, by any nation 
of Europe. 

I have detained you, 1 fear, too long by this ad- 
dress, though it has been my endeavour to reconcile 
comprehensiveness with brevity. The subjects, which 
I have lightly sketched, would be found, if minutely 
examined, to be inexhaustible; and, since no limits 
can be set to your researches, but the boundaries of 
Asia itself, I may not improperly conclude with 
wishing for your Society, what the Commentator on 
the Laws prays for the constittttioB of our country, 
that it nuuf heperpetuali 
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possible to foresee how ^eatly it . may improve onr 
manufactures^ especially if U cao fix those brilliant 
dyety which want nothing of perfect beauty but a 
longer continuance of their splendour; or how far it 
may lead to new methods of fluxing and compound- 
ing metals^ which the Indians, as well as the Chinese, 
. are thought to have practised in higher perfection 
4 than ourselves. 

In those el^;ant arts which are called fine and 
liberal, though of less general utility than the labours 
of the mechanic, it is really wonderful how much a 
single nation has excelled the whole world : I mean 
the ancient Oreeks, whose sculpture, of which we 
have exquisite remains, both on gems and on marble, 
no modem tool can equal ; whose architecture we 
can only imitate at a servile distance, but are un« 
able to make one addition to it, without destroying 
its graceful simplicity; whose poetry still delights 
us in youth, and amuses us at a matnrer age; and of 
whose painting and music we have the concurrent 
relations of so many grave authors, that it wogld be 
strange incredulity to doubt their excellence. Paint- 
ing, as an art belonging to the powers of Ihe imagi- 
nation, or what is commonly called genius, appears 
to be yet in its infancy among the people of the 
east : but the Hindu system of music has, I believe, 
been formed on truer principles than our own ; and 
all the skill of the native composers is directed to 
the great object of their art, the natural expression 
of strong passions, to which melody t indeed, is often 
sacrificed ; though some of their tunes are pleasing 
even to an European ear. Nearly the same may be 
truly asserted of the Arabian or Persiaa system; 
and, by a correct explanation of the best books on 
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tint subject, much of the old Grecian theory may 
probably be recovered. 

The poetical works, of the Arabs and Persians, 
which differ sarprisingly in their style and form, are 
here pretty generally known; and though tastes, 
concerning which there can be no disputing, are 
divided in regard to their merit, yet we may safely 
say of them, what Abulfazl pronounces of the Ma- 
h&bh&rat, tliat, ^' although they abound with extra- 
yagant images and descriptions, they are in the 
highest degree entertaining and instructive." Poets 
ef the greatest genius, Pindar, iEscby^us, Dante, 
Petrarch, Shal^espeare, Spenser, have most abound- 
ed in images not far from the brink of absurdity ; 
but, if their luxuriant fancies, or those of Abuiola, 
Firdausi, Niz^i, were pruned away at the hazard 
of their strength and majesty, we should lose many 
pleasttfes by the amputation. If we may form a 
just opinion of the Sanscrit poetry from the speci- 
mens already exhibited (though we can only judge 
perfectly by consulting the originals), we cannot 
but thirst for the whole work of Vyasa, with which 
a member of our Society, whose presence deters me 
from saying more of him, will in due time gratify 
the public. The poetry of Mathnrat which is tfaie 
Parnassian land of the Hindus, has a softer and less 
elevated strain; but, since the Inhabitants of the 
districts near Agra, and principally of the Duab, 
are said to surpass all other Indians in eloquence, 
and to have composed many agreeable tales and 
love-songs, which are still extant, the Bh&sh^, or 
vernacular idiom of Yraja, 4n which they are.writ- 
ten, should not be neglected. No specimens of ge- 
anine or^Uory can be expected from nations, among 
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whom the form of goTernment precludes e^en the 
idea of popular eloquence ; but the art of writing, 
in elegant and modulated periods, has been culti- 
vated in Asia from the earliest ages ; the y^a*s, ns 
well as the Alkoran, are written in measured prose; 
and the compositions of Isocratcs are not more 
highly polished than those of the best Arabian and 
Persian authors. 

Of the Hindu and Muselman architecture there 
are yet many noble remains in Babar, and some in 
the vicinity of Malda ; nor am I unwilling to be« 
lieve, that eveo^ those ruins, of which you will, I 
trust, be presented with correct delineations, may 
furnish our own architects with new ideas of beauty 
and sublimity. 

Permit me now to add a few words en the 
sciences^ properly so named; in which it must be 
admitted, that the Asiatics, if compared with our 
Western nations, are mere children. One of the 
most sagacious men in this age, who continues, I 
hope to improve and adorn it, Samuel Johnson, re- 
marked'in my hearing, that, '' if Newton bad flou- 
rished in ancient Greece, he would have been wor- 
shiped as a divinity." How zealously then would 
he be adored in Hindustan, if his incomparable 
writings could be read and comprehended by the 
Pandits, of Cashmir.or Benares! I have seen a 
mathematical book in Sanscrit of the highest' an- 
tiquity; but soon perceived, from the diagrams, 
that it contained only simple elements. There may, 
indeed, b^ve been in the favourable atmosphere of 
Asia, some diligent observers of the celestial bodies; 
and such observations as are recorded should indis* 
pntably be made public; but let as not expectany 
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aew methodt, or the analysis of new curves^ from 
the geometricians of Iran, Turkistan^ or India. 
Could (he works of Archimedes, the Newton of 
SicUy, be restored to ^their genuine purity by the 
help of Arabic Tcrsions, we might then have reason 
to triumph on the success of our scientifical inqui- 
ries; or, could the successive improvements and 
various rules of algebra be traced through Arabian 
c|iannels, to which Cardan boasted ^that he had ac- 
cess, the modern history of Mathematics ^ould 
receive considerable illustration. 

The jurisprudence of the Hindus and Muselmans 
will produce more immediate advantage; and if 
some standard iam tracts were accurately translated 
from the Sanscrit and Arabic, we might hope in 
time to see so complete a Digest of Indian Laws, 
that all disputes among the natives might be decided 
without uncertainty^ which is, in truth, a disgrace, 
though satirically called a glorify to the fo/ensic 
science. 

All these objects of inquiry must appear to yon. 
Gentlemen, in so strong a light, that bare intima- 
tions of them will be sufficient: nor is it necessary 
to make use of emulation as an incentive to an 
ardent pursuit of them : yet I cannot forbear ex- 
pressing a wish that the activity of the French in 
the same pumiits may not be superior to ours; 
and that the researches of M. Sonnerat, whom the 
court of Versailles employed for seven years in these 
climates, merely >o collect such materials as we are 
seeking, niay kindle, instead of abating, our own 
curiosity and zeal. If you assent, as I flatter my- 
self you do, to these opinions, you will also concur 
in promoCiog the object of them ; and a few ideivs 
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having presented themselves to my mind, I presame 
to lay them before you, with an entire sabmission to 
your judgment. 

No contributions, except those of the literary 
kind, will be requisite for the support of the So- 
ciety J but if each of us were occasionally to con- 
tribute a succinct description of such manuscripts as 
he had perused or inspected, with their dates, and 
the names of their owners, and to propose for solu- 
tion such questions as had occurred to him concerning 
Asiatic Art, Science, and History, natural or civil, 
we should pdssess without labour, and almost by 
imperceptible degrees, a fuller catalogue of Oriental 
books than has hitherto been exhibited; and our 
correspondents should beapprised of those points to 
which we chiefly direct our investigations. Much may, 
I am confident, be expected from the communications 
of Uarned natives, whether lawyers, physicians, or 
private scholars, who would eagerly, on the first 
invitation, send us their Mek^miit and Ris&lahs on a 
variety of subjects ; some for the sake of advancing 
general knowledge ; but most of them from a de- 
sire, neither uncommon nor unreasonable, of attract- 
ing notice, and recommending themselves to favour. 
With a view to avail ourselves of this disposition, 
and to bring their latent science under our inspec- 
tion, it might be advisable to print and circulate a 
short memorial, in Persian and Hindi, setting forth. 
In a style accommodated to their own habits and 
prejudices, the design of our institution. Nor would 
It be improper hereafter, to give a medal annually, 
with Inscriptions in Persian on one side, and on the 
reverse in Sanscrit, as the prise of merit, to the 
writer of the best csny or disKrtation.. To Instfuet 
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others, is the prescribed duty of learned Brahmans ; 
and, if they be men of substance, without reward $ 
but they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of distinction ; and the Mahomedans have not 
only the permission, but the positive command of their 
lawgiver, to search for learning even in theremoteat 
parts of the globe. It were superfluous to suggest, 
with how much correctness and facility their com- 
positions might be translated for our use, since their 
languages are now more generally and perfectly 
understood than they have ever been, by any nation 
of Europe. 

I have detained yon, I fear, too long by this ad- 
dress, though it has been my endeavour to reconcile 
comprehensiveness with brevity. The subjects, which 
I have lightly sketched, would be found, if minutely 
examined, to be inexhaustible $ and, since no limits 
can be set to your researches, but the boundaries of 
Asia itself, I may not improperly conclude with 
wishing for your Society, what the Commentator on 
the Laws prays for the coDstitation of onr country, 
that it nuof beperpetuoL 
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DISCOURSE III. 

DELIVERED FEBRUARY S, 1786. 



On tb« Hindas.— History of the ancient world.— Etymoloify, 
&c. of the Aaialks.— the five principHl nationa of the conti- 
nent of Aiia.-^oarces of Asiatic wealth.~Tbe langnagea, 
letteri, philosophy, religion, scolptare, architectare, sciences, 
and arts, of the Eastern nations.— Antiquity, stracture, and 
description of the Sanscrit langaage.— Characters of the 
same.— Of Ihe Indian religion and philosophy.— Chronology 
of the Hindas.— Of the remains of architecture and scalptore 
in India.— Of the arts and manafactores of India.— lovei^- 
tions of tike Hindas. 



GENTLEMEN, 

In the former discourses whicii i had the bonoar 
of addressing to yoa, on the inst^ution and objeUt 
of our Society, I confined myself purposely to ge- 
neral topics ; giving in the first a distant prospect 
of the vast career on wHich we were entering, 
and, in the second, exhibiting a more diffuse, 
but still superficial sketch of the various dis- 
coveries in History, Science, and Art, which we 
might justly expect from our inquiries into the 
Literature of Asia. X now propose to fill up that 
outline so comprehensively as to omit nothing essen- 
tial, yet so concisely as to avoid being tedious ; and 
if the state of my health shall suflbr me to continue 
long enough in this climate, it is my design, if ith 
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your perraissioD, to prepare for our aneual meet- 
iugs a series of short dissertations, UDCoooected in 
their titles and subjects, but all tending to a com- 
mon point of no small importance in the pursuit of 
interesting truths. 

Of all the works which have been published in 
our own age, or, perhaps in any other, on the His- 
tory of the Ancient World, and the population of 
this habitable globe^ that of Mr. Jacob Bryant, 
whom I name with reverence and affection, has the 
best claim to the praise of deep erudition inge- 
niously applied, and new theories, happily illus- 
trated by an assemblage of numberless converging 
rays from a most extensive circumference: it falls, 
nevertheless, as every human work must fall, short 
of perfection ; and the least satisfactory part of 
it seems to be that which relates to the derivation 
of words from Asiatic languages. Etyipology has, 
no doubt, some use in historical researches; but it 
is a medium of proof so very fallacious, that where 
it elucidates one fact, it obscures a thousand; and 
more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than 
leads to any solid conclusion. It rarely carries with 
it any internal power of conviction from a resem- 
blance of sounds or similarity of letters ; yet often, 
where it is wholly unassisted by those advantages, it 
may be indisputably proved by extrinsic evidence. 
We know d posteriori, that both Jitz and hfjoy by 
the nature of two several dialects, are derived from 
JiUua; that mncle comes from avM, and itranger 
from extra f ihki jour is deducible, through the 
Italian from dies; and rossignol from lusdnioy or 
the singer in groves; that seiuro, icmreuiU ABd 
tfuirrel are compounded of two Greek words, de- 
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scriptive of the ftnimal ; which etymologies, though 
thejF eooid not have been demonstrated ii priori 
■right senre to confirm, if any such continnatioB 
were necessary, the proofs of a connexion between 
Ihe members of one great empire { but when we 
de^We our hanger, or short pendant sword, from the 
I^rsian, because ignorant trairellers thus mispel the 
word khanjar, ivikich, in truth, means a differMit 
weapon, or sandal-wood from the Greek, because 
we suppose that sandals were sometimes made of it, 
we gain no ground in proving the aflinity of nations, 
and only weaken arguments which might otherwise 
be firmly supported. That Ciis, then, er, as it cer- 
tainly is written in one ancient dialect, Ckt, and id 
otiien, probably, Cds, enters Into the composition of 
many proper names, we may very reasonably be* 
lieve; and that Algeziras takes its name from the 
Arabic word for an island, cannot be doubted ; but 
when we are told from Europe, that places and 
provinces in India were clearly denominated from 
those words, we cannot but observe, in the first in- 
stance, that the town in which we now are assembled 
is properly written and pronounced CaUcdtH; that 
both Cdtd and Cdt unquestionably mean placet of 
strength, or, in general, any enclosures ; and that 
Gujercit is at least as remote from Jetirah in sound 
as it is in situation. 

Another exception (and a third could hardly be 
discovered by any candid criticism) to the AnalyHs 
of AneUnt Mythology, is, that the method of reason- 
ing, -and arrangement of topics, adopted in that 
learned work, are not quite agreeable to the title, 
but almost wholly synthetical; and, though synthesis 
may be the better mode in pure edencof where the 
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principles are undeniable, yet it seems km calcU" 
lated to gi^e complete satisfaction in historical dig- 
qaisitlons, where every postulatum will, perhaps, 
be refused, and every definition controverted. This 
may seem a slight ot^jection ; but the subject is ia 
itself so interesting, and the full conviction of all 
reasonable men so desirable, that it may not be lost 
labour to discuss the same or a similar theory in a 
method purely analytical, and, after beginning with 
facts of general notoriety, or undisputed evidence, 
to investigate such truths as are at first unknown, or 
very imperfectly discerned. 

The Jive principal nations who have in dilTerent 
ages divided among themselves, as a kind of inhe* 
ritance, the vast continent of Asia, with the many 
islands depending on it, are the Indians, the Chinese^ 
the Tartars, the Arabs, and the Persians : who they 
severally were, whence and when they came, where. 
they now are settled, and what advantage a more 
perfect knowledge of them all may bring to our 
European- world, will be shown, I trust, in Jive 
distinct essays; the last of which will demonstrate 
the connexion or diveraity between them, and solve 
the great problem, whether they had any common 
origin, and whether that origin was the same which 
we generally ascribe to them. 

I begin with India; not because I find reason to 
believe it the true centre of population or of know- 
ledge, but because it is the country which we, now 
inhabit, and from which we may best survey the 
regions around us; as, in popular language, we 
speak of the rising sun, and of h|s pro^^reM through 
the ZoilaCf although it had long ago been imagined, 
and is now demonstrated, that be is himself the 
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of Asiatic manners, observes, in his elegant preli* 
minary Dissertation, that this '< country has been 
inhabited from the earliest antiquity by a people 
who have no resemblance, either in their figore or 
manner, with any of thenations contiguous to them;" 
And that ** although conquerors have established 
themselves at different* times in different parts of 
India, yet the original inhabitants hav^ lost very 
little of their original character.'* The ancients, in 
fact, give a description of them, which our early 
travellers conirmed, and oar own personal know- 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will pf rceive 
from a passage in the Geographical Poem of D'lo^ 
nysios, which the Analyst of Ancient Mythology hat 
translated with great spirit i 

" To the* ea»t a lovely coontry wMe «]i(tcnd8a 
India, wboM borders the wMe ocean boandt ; 
Oo this the auD, new rising from tfae main, 
.Smiles pleased, and sheds bis early orient beam. 
The* Inhabitants are swart« and in their loclis 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth, 
y arions their ftonctions ; some the rock explore, 
And from the mine extract the latent gold ; 
Some labour at the woof with canning skill. 
And manofactore linen ; others shape 
And polish ivory with the nicest care : 
Ifany retire to rivers shoal, and plange 
To seek the beryl flaming in Us bed. 
Or glittering diamond. Oft the jasper's funnd 
Green, bat diaphanons ; the topaz too 
or ray serene and pleasing: last of all 
The lovely amethyst, in which combine 
All the mild shades of pnrple. The rich soil^ 
Wash'd by a thonsand rivers, fk-om all sides 
Poors on the natives wealth without control.*^ 

IWr soorccf of wealth are still abundant, even 
after so many revolutions and conquests: in their 
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manafactures of cotton they still 8uq[>ass all the 
world ; and their features have, most probably, re- 
maibed unaltered since the time of Dionysius $ nor 
can we reasonably doubt, how degenerate and 
abased soever the Hindus may now appear, that in 
some early age they were splendid iii arts and arms, 
happy in government, wise in legislation, and emi- 
nent in various knowledge : but since their civil 
history, beyond the middle of the nineteenth century 
from the present time, is involved in a cloud of 
fables, we seem to possess only fbur general media 
uf satisfying our curiosity concerning it} namely, 
first, their Languages and Letters ; secondly, their 
Philosophy and Religion; thirdly, the actual r^ 
mains of their old Sculpture and Architecture ; and 
fourthly, the written memorials of their Sciences and 
Arts. 

I, It is much to be lamented that neither the 
Oreeks, who attended Alexander into India, nor 
those who were long connected with it under the 
Bactrlan princes, iiave left us any means of know- 
ing^ with accuracy, what vernacular languages they 
found on their arrival in this empire. The Moham- 
medans, we know, heard the people of proper Hin- 
dustan, or India, on a limited scale, spraking a 
Bh^h&, or living tongue, of a very singular con- 
struction, the purest dialect of which was current in 
the districts round Agra, and chiefly on the poetical 
.ground of Mat^hura; and this is commonly called 
the idiom of Vraja. Five words in six, perhaps, of 
this language were derived from the Sanscrit, in 
which books of religion and science were composed, 
and which appears to have been formed by an ex- 
quisite grammatical arrangement, as the name itself 
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of Asiatic manners, observes, in his elegant prelir 
minary Dissertation, th«it this '< conntry has been 
inhabited from the earliest antiquity by a people 
who have no resemblance, either in their figure or 
manner, with any of the nations contiguous to them$" 
and that ^'although conquerors have established 
themselves at difierent* times in different parts of 
India, yet the original inhabitants have lost very 
little of their original character/' The ancients, in 
fact, give a description of them, which our early 
travellers conirmed, and our own personal know- 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will pprceive 
from a passage in the Geographical Poem of DiOr 
nysius, which the Analyst of Ancient Mythology hat 
translated with great spirit i 

«* To the* ea«t a lovely coontry vrMe es;*end9, 
In<1ia, wboM borders the whie ocean bonndt ; 
On this the sun, new rising from tfae main, 
.Smiles pleased, and sb«ds bis early orient beam. 
The* inhabitanU are swart« and in their locks 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth, 
y ariotts their ftonctlons ; some the rock explore. 
And from the mine extract the latent gold ; 
Some labour at the woof with canning skilji. 
And mannfactnre linen ; others shape 
And polish ivory with the nicest care : 
Ifany retire to rivers shoal, and plange 
To seek the beryl flaming in its bed. 
Or jittering diamond. Oft the jasper's fonnd 
Oreen, bat diaphanous ; the topaz too 
or ray serene and pleasing: last of ail 
The lovely amethyst, in which combine 
All the miM shades of porple. The rich soil^ 
Wash'd by a thoasand rivers, from all sides 
Pours on the natives wealth without control.*^ 

Tlwir sonfccf of wea^h are still abundant, evei) 
after so many revolutions and conquests :- in their 
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maD'afactures of cottoo they still surpass all the 
world ; and their features have, most probably, re> 
maioed unaltered since the time of Dionysius ; nor 
can we reasonably doubt, how degenerate and 
abased soever the Hindus may now appear, that in 
some early age they were splendid in arts and arms, 
happy in government, wise in legislation, and emi^ 
nent in various knowledge : but since their civil 
history, beyond the middle of the nineteenth century 
from the present time, is involved in a cloud of 
fables, we seem to possess only fbur general media 
of satisfying our curiosity concerning it} namely, 
first, their Languages and Letters; secondly, their 
Philosophy and Religion $ thiirdly, the actual re^ 
mains of their old Sculpture and Architecture ; and 
fourthly, the written memorials of their Sciences and 
Arts. 

I, It is much to be lamented that neither the 
Oreeks, who attended Alexander into India, nor 
4hose who were long connected with it under the 
Bactrian prince8,4iavelefl us any means of know- 
ing witii accuracy, what vernacular languages they 
found on their arrival in this empire. The Moham- 
medans, we know, heard the people of proper Hin- 
dustan, or India, on a limited iscale, spraking a 
Bh&sh^, or living tongue, of a very singular con- 
struction, the purest dialect of which was current in 
the districts round Agra, and chiefly on the poetical 
ground of M at^hura ; and this is commonly called 
the idiom of Vraja. Five words in six, perhaps, of 
this language were derived from the Sanscrit, in 
which books of religion and science were composed, 
and which appears to have been formed by an ex- 
quisite grammatical arrangement, as the name itself 
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implies, from some uopolished idiom ; bat thebtfsis 
of the Hindast&Diy particularly the inflexioos and 
regimen of verbs, differed as Widely from both 
those tongnes, as Arabic differs from Persian, or 
German from Greek. Now the general effect of 
conquest is to leave the current language of the con* 
qnered people unchanged, or very little altered, in 
its groundwork, but to blend with it a considerable 
number of exotic names both for things and for ac- 
tions; as it has happened in every country, that I 
can recollect, where the conquerors have not pre- 
served their own tongue unmixed with that of the 
natives, like the Turks in Greece, and the Saxons in 
Britain ; and this analogy might induce us to be- 
lieve, that the pure Hindi, whether of Tartarian or 
Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India, into 
which the Sanscrit was introduced by conquerors 
from other kingdoms in some very remote age ; for 
we camiot doubt that the language of the Veda's 
was used in the great extent of country which has 
before been delineated, as long as the religion of 
Brahm& has prevailed in it. 

The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, 
is of a wonderful structure ; more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more ex- 
quisitely refined than either ; yet bearing to both of 
them a stronger afllnity, both in the roots of verbs, 
and in the forms of grammar, than could possibly 
have been produced by accident; so strong, indeed, 
that no philologer could examine them all three 
without believing them to have sprung from some 
common source, which, perhaps, no longer exists. 
There is a similar reason, though not quite so ford- 
blCy for supposing that both the Gothic and the CeV- 
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tic, though blended with a very different idiom, had 
the same origin with the Sanscrit; and the old Pef'- 
sian might be added to the same family, if this were 
the place for discussing any question concerning the 
antiquities of Persia. 

The characters, in which the languages of India 
were originally written, are called N^igarf, from 
Nagara, a city, with the word D^va sometimes pre- 
fixed, because they are believed to have been taught 
by the Divinity himself, who prescribed the arti- 
ficial order of them in a voice from heaved. These 
letters, with no greater variation in their form, by 
the change of straight lines to curves, or conversely, 
than the Cusick alphabet has received in its -way to 
India, are still adopted in more than twenty king- 
doms and states, from the borders of Cashgar and 
Khoten, to Rama's Bridge, and from the Sindhu to 
the river of Stam. Nor can I help believing, although 
the polished and elegant D^van&gad may not be so 
ancient as the monumental characters in the caverns 
of Jarasandha, that the square Chaldaic letters, in 
which most Hebrew books are copied, were origi- 
nally the same, or derived from the same prototype, 
both with the Indian and Arabian characters. That 
the Phenician, from which the Greek and Roman 
alphabets were formed by various changes and in- 
versions, had a similar origin, there can be little 
doubt : and the inscriptions at Can&rafa, of which 
you now possess a most accurate copy, seem to be 
compounded of N4gari and Ethiopic letters, which 
bear a close relation to each other, both in the mode 
of writing from the left hand, and in the singular 
mailner of connecting the vowels with the conso- 
naots. These remarks may favour an opinion en^. 
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tertained by many, that all the symbols of 80UDd> 
which at first, probably, were only rode outlines of. 
the different organs of speech, had a common origin. 
The symbols of ideas, now nsed in China and Japan, 
and formerly perhaps in Egypt and Mexico, bre 
quite of a distinct nature ; but it is very remarkable 
that the order of sounds in the Chinese grammars 
corresponds nearly with (hat observed in Tibet, and 
hardly differs from that which the Hindus consider 
as the invention of their gods. 

IT. Of the Indian religion and philosophy 1 shall 
here say but little; because a full account of each 
would require a separate volume. It will be suffi* 
cient in this dissertation to assume, what might be 
proved beyond controversy, that we now live among 
the adorers of those very deities who were wor- 
shiped under different names in old Greece and 
Italy; and among the professors of those philosophi- 
cal tenets, which the Ionic and Attic writers illus- 
tiated with all the beauties of their melodious lan- 
guage. On one hand we see the trident of Neptune, 
the eagle of Jupiter, the satyrs of Bacchus, the bow 
of Cupid, and the chariot of the Sun ; on another 
we hear the cymbals of Rliea, the songs of the 
Muses, and the pastoral tales of Apollo Nomius. In 
more retired scenes, in groves, and in seminaries of 
learning, we may perceive the Br&hmans and the 
Sarmanes mentioned by Clemens, disputing in the 
forms of logic, or discoursing on the vanity of hu- 
man enjoyments, on the immortality of the soul, her 
emanation from the eternal mind, her debasement, 
wanderings, and final union with her source. The 
six philosophical schools, whose principles are ex- 
pUioed in |he Deffsana S&rtra, comprise all the meta« 
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physics of the old Academy, the Stoa, the Lyceum ; 
iior is it possible to read the V^d&nta, or the mAny 
fine compo!$iuons in illustration of it, without be- 
lieving that Pythagoras and Plato derived their 
sublime theories from the same fountain with the 
sages of India. The Scythian an^ Hyperborean 
doctrines and mythology may also be tract d In every 
part of these eastern regions*; nor can we doubt 
that Wod, or Oden, whose religion, as the northern 
historians admit, was introduced into Scandinavia 
by a foreign race, was the same with Buddb, whose 
rites were probably imported into India nearly at 
the same time, though received much later by the y 
Chinese, who soften his name into FO. 
' This may be a proper place to ascertain an impor- 
tant point in the chronology of the Hindus ; for the 
priests of Buddha left in Tibet and China the pre- 
cise epoch of his appearance, real or imagined, in 
this empire; and their information, which has been 
preserved in writing, was compared by tlie Christian 
ijaissionarles and scholars with our own era. Cou- 
plet, De Guignes, Giorgi, and Bailly, diiTer a little 
in their account of this epoch ; but that of Couplet 
tiecmi the most correct On taking, however, the 
medium of the four several dates, we may fix the . ' 
time of Buddha, or the ninth great incarnation of r 
Vishnu, In the year one thousand and fourteen be- 
fore the birth of Christ, or two thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years ago. N^ow the C^h- 
mirians, who boast of his descent in their kingdom, 
assert that he appeared on earth about two centuries 
after ChrishYia the Indian Apollo, who took so de- 
cided a part in the war of the M&habh^rat ; and, if 
an etymologist were to suppose that the Athenians 
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had embellished their poetical history of PaDdion*s 
expulsion, aod the restoration of ^geus, Tvith the 
Asiatic tale of the P&ndas and Yiidhishtir, neither 
of which words they could have articulated, I should 
not hastily deride bis conjecture : certain it is that 
P^ndumandel is called by the Greeks the country of 
Pandion. We have, therefore, determined another 
interesting epoch, by fixing the age of Chrishna 
near the three thousandth year from the present 
time ; and, as the three first Avatars, or descents of 
Vishnu, relate no less clearly to an Universal De- 
luge, in which eight persons only were saved, than 
the fourth and fifth do to the punishment of impiety 
and the humiliation of the proud, we may for the 
present assume, that the second, or silver age of the 
Hindus was subsequent to the dispersion from 
Babel; so that we have only a dark interval of 
about a thousand years, which were employed in the 
settlement of nations, the foundation of states or 
empires, and the cultivation of civil society. The 
great incarnate gods of this intermediate age are 
both named R4ma,but with different epithets; one 
of whom bears a wonderful resemblance to the In- 
dian Bacchus, and his wars are the subject of several 
heroic poems. He is represented as a descendant 
from Sdrya, or the Sun ; as the husband of Sit4« 
and the son of a princess named CaCiseyla. It is 
very remarkable that the Peruvians, whose Incas 
boasted of the same descent, staled their greatest 
festival Ramasitoa; whence we may suppose that 
South America was peopled by the same race who 
imported into the farthest parts of Asia the rites* 
and fabulous history of R4ma« These rites and 
tbb history are extremely curious ; and although I 
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ckmidt believe, widi Newton, that an<;ient mytho- 
logy was nothing but historical truth in a poetical 
dresff; nor with Bacon, that it consisted solely of 
moral and metaphysical allegories; nor with Bry- 
ant, that all the heathen divinities are only diflferent 
attributes and representations of the Sun, or of de- 
ceased progenitors ; but conceive that the whole 
system of religious fables rose, like the Nile, from 
several distinct sources ; yet I cannot but agree that 
one great spring and fountain of all idolatry, in the 
four quarters of the globe, was the veneration paid 
by men to the vast body of fire which *' looks from 
his sole dominion like the God of this world ;*' and 
another, the immoderate respect shown to the me- 
mory of powerful or virtuous ancestors, especially, 
the founders of kingdoms, legislators, and warriors, 
of whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly supposed 
ta be the parents* 

III. The remains of Architecture and Sculpture 
in India, which I mention here as mere monuments 
of antiquity, not as specimens of ancient art, seem 
to prove an early connexion between this country 
and Africa. The pyramids of Egypt, the colossal 
statues described by Pausanias and others, the 
Sphinx, and the Hermes Canis (which Ikst bears 
a great resemblance to the Yar^hdvat&r, or the 
incarnation of Vishnu in the form of a Boar), indi- 
cate the style and mythology of the same^ indefti- 
tigable workmen who- formed the vast excavations 
of Can&rah, the various temples and images of 
Buddha, and the idoh which are continually dug up 
Bt Gay&, or in its vicinity. The letters on many 
of those monuments^ appear, as I have before. int;«t 
mated, partly of Indian, and partly of Abyssinian 
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or Dthiopic origin ; and all these indubitable facts 
may induce no ill-grounded opinion, that Ethiopia 
and Hindustan were peopled or colonized by the 
same extraordinary race ; in confirmation of which, 
it may be added, that the mountaineers of Bengal 
and Bahar can hardly be distinguished in some of 
their features, particularly their lips and noses, from 
the modem Abyssinians, whom the Arabs call the 
children of C(ish. And the ancient Hindus, accord- 
ing to Strabo, differed in nothing from the Africans, 
but in the straightness and smoothness of their hair, 
while that of the others was crisp or woolly ; a dif* 
ference proceeding chiefly, if not entirely, from the 
respective humidity or dryness of their atmospheres. 
Hence the people who received the first light of the 
rising aun, according to the limited knowledge of 
the ancientSy are said by Apuleius to be the Arii 
and Ethiopians, by which he clearly meant certain 
nations of India; where we frequently see figures of 
Buddha with curled hair, apparently designed for a 
representation of it in its natural state. 

IV. It is unfortunate that the Silpi Sdstra^ or 
Collection of Treatises on Arts and Manufactures^ 
which must have contained a treasure of useful in- 
formation on dyings painting, and metallurgpy has 
been so long neglected, that few, if any traces of it 
are to be found ; but the labours of the Indian loom 
and needle have been universally celebrated; and 
fine linen is not improbably supposed to have been 
<^led Sindon, from the name of the river near which 
it was wrought in the highest perfection. The peo- 
ple of Colchis were also famed for this manufacture ; 
and the Egyptians yet more, as we learn from se- 
veral passages in Scripture, and particularly from a 
beautiiful chapter in Ezekiel, containing tiie most 
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aathentic delioeatioo of ancient commerce, of which 
Tyre bad beei^ the principal mart. Silk was fabri- 
cated immemorially by the Indians, though com- 
monly ascribed to the people of Serica or Tanciit, 
among whom probably the word S^r, which the 
Greeks applied to the silk-wonn^ signified gold; a 
sense which it now bears in Tibet. That the Hin- 
dus were in early ages a commercial people, we 
have many reasons to believe ; and in the first of 
their sacred law tracts which they suppose to 
have been revealed by Menu many millions of 
years ago, we find a carious passage on the legal 
interest of money, and the limited rate of it in dif- 
ferent cases, with an exception in regard to adven- 
tures at sea ; an exception which the sense of man- 
kind approves, and which commerce absolutely re- 
quires; though it was not before the reign of 
Charles T. that our own junsprudence fully admit* 
ted it in respect to maritime contracts. 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that the In- 
dians were the wisest of nations ; luid in moral wis- 
dom they were certainly eminent. Their Nfti S^ 
tra, or System of Ethics, is yet preserved ; and the 
Fables of Vishnuserman, whom we ridiculously call 
Pilpay, are the most beautiful, if not the most an- 
cient collection of apologues in the world: They 
were first translated from the Sanscrit in the sixth 
century, by the order of Buzerchumihr, or Bright as 
the Sun, the chief physician, and afterwards Yezir, 
of the great Antishirevan, and are extant under vari- 
ous names ia more than twenty languages ; but 
their original title is Hit6pad6sa, or Amicable In- 
struction : and, as the very existence of ^op, whom 
the Arabt believe to have been an Abyssinian, ap- 
pears rather doubtful, I am not disinclined to sup- 
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pose that the first moral fables which appeared in 
£urope were of Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

The Hindus are said to ha've U^asted of three in'- 
mentions, all of which, indeed, are admirable ; the 
J^ , method of instructing by jipologues ; the decimal 
Ay' Scale, adopted now by all civilized nations i and the 

game of Cheas, on which they have, some curious 
treatises : but, if their numerous works on Grammar, 
Logic, Rhetoric, Music, all which are extant and 
accessible, were explained in some language gene> 
rally known, it would be found that they had yet 
higher pretensions to the praise of a fertile and in- 
ventive genius. Their lighter poems are lively and 
elegant ; their f'pic, magnificent and sublime in thp* 
highest degree. Their Pur&na's comprise a series of 
mythological Histories, in blank verse^ from the 
Creation to the supposed incarnation of Buddha: 
and their Y^das, as far as we can judge from that 
compendium of them which is called Upanishat, 
abound with noble speculations in metaphysics, and 
fine discourses on the being and attributes of God. 
Their most ancient medical book, entitled Chereca, 
is believed to be tbe work of Siva : for each of the 
Divinities in their Triad has at least one tacred 
composition ascribed to him. But as to mere human 
works on History and Geography, though they are 
said to be extant in Cashmir, it has not been yet in 
my power to procure them. What their astronomic* 
cal and mathematical writings contain, will not, I 
trust, remain long a secret: they are easily pro- 
cored, and their importance cannot be doubted. 
The philosopher whose works are said to include a 
System of the Universe, founded on the principle of 
attraction and the central Position of the Sun, is 
named Yavao AcMbTa, because he had traveled » 
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we are told, into Ionia. If this be true, he might 
have been one of those who conyersed with Pytba- 
gora». This at least is undeniable, that a book on 
Astronomy in Sanscrit bears the titlie of Yayana 
J&tica, which may signify the Ionic Sect. Nor is it 
improbable that the names of the Planets and Zodi- 
acal Stars, which the Arabs borrowed from the 
Greeks, but which we find in the oldest Indian 
records, were originally devised by the same ingeni- 
ous and enterprising race, from whom both Greece 
and India were peopled ; the race who, as Dionysius 
describes them, 



* flrat asHyed the deep. 

And wafted merchandise locoasti nnknown/ 

ThoM who digested first Ihe starry choir. 

Their motions marli'd, and callM them by their names/ 

Of these cursory observations on the Hindus, 
which it would require volumes to expand and il- 
lustrate, this is the result ; that they had an imme- 
morial affinity with the old Persians, Ethiopians, 
and Egyptians; the Phenicians, Greeks, and Tus- 
cans ; the Scythians or Goths^ and Celts ; the Cbi<« 
■ese, Japanese, and Peruvians; whence, as no rea- 
son appears for believing that they were a colony 
from any one of those nations, or any of those nations 
from them, we may fairly conclude that they all 
proceeded from some central country, to investigate 
which will be the object of my future Discourses ; 
and I have a sanguine hope that your collections, 
during the present year, will bring to light many 
raeful discoveries j although the departure for Ea-^ 
rope of a very ingenious member, who first opened 
the inestimable mine of Sanscrit literature, will 
' often deprive us of accurate and solid infopnatioit 
concerning the languages and antiquities of India, 
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DISCOURSE IV. 

DELIVERED FEBRUARY 15, 1787. 



ON THE ARABS. 

Remarks on the old inhabitants of India.-^ini{Iarity of Ian- 
cnage, religion, arUj and manners.— On the Arabs; and the 
knowledge of iheir language possessed by the Europeans.— 
On the Sanscrit, Greek, Persian, and German languages.— 
Religion of the Arabs.- Their monuments of antique art.— 
Dr. Johnson's opinion on the imperfections of unwritten 
languages.— On the knowledge of Hindu iaw and SauKrlt 
literature. 



GENTLEMEN, 
I HAD the honour last year of opening to you my 
iotentton to discourse at otir annual meetings on 
^"^ the Jive principal nations who have peopled the 

continent and islands of Asia, so as to trace, by an 
historical and philological analysis, the number of 
ancient stems from which those five branches have 
severally sprung, and the central region from which 
they appear- to have proceeded ; you may, there- 
fore, expect that, having submitted to your conside* 
ration a few general remarks on the old inhabitants 
of India, I should now offer my sentiments on some 
other nation, who, from a similarity of language^ 
religion^ artSy and mannerSf may be suppoBed to 
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Ihave had an early connexi6i] with the Hindus; but, 
aioce we find some Asiatic nations totally dissimilar 
to them in all or most of those particulars, and 
since the difference will strike you more forcibly by 
an immediate and close comparison, I design at 
present to give a short account of a wonderful peo- 
ple, who seem in every respect so strongly con- 
trasted to the original natives of this country, that 
(hey must have been forages a distinct and separate 
race. 

For the purpose of these discourses, I discovered 
India on its lai^est scale, describing it as lying be> 
tween Persia and China, Tartary and Java; and, 
for the same purpose, I now apply the name of 
Arabia, as the Arabian geographers often apply it, 
to that extensive peninsula which the Red Sea di- 
vides from Africa, the great Assyrian river from 
Iran, and of vphich the Erythrean Sea washes the 
base, without excluding any part of its western 
sides, which would be completely maritime, if no 
isthmus intervened between the Mediterranean and 
the Sea of Kolzom : that country in short I call 
Arabia, in which the Arabic language and letters, 
or such as have a near aflinity to them, have been 
immemorially current 

Arabia, thus divided from India by a vast ocean, 
or at least by a broad bay, could hardly have been 
connected in any degree with this country, until na- 
vigation and commerce had been considerably im- 
proved ; yet, as the Hindus and the people of Yemen 
were both commercial nations in a very early age, 
they were probably the iirst instruments of convey- 
ing to the western- vrorld the gold, ivory and per- 
fumes of India, as well as the fragrant wood called 
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^Uuwwa in Arabic, and Aguru in Sanscrit, whick 
grows in the greatest perfection in Anara, or Cocfaino 
china. It is possible too that a part of the ArabiaA 
idolatry might have been derived from the same 
source with that of the Hindus ; but sneh an inter- 
course may be considered as partial and accidental 
only ; nor am I more convinced than I was fifteen 
years ago, when I took the liberty to animadvert 
on a passage in the History of Prince Kantemir, 
that the Turks have any just reason for holding the 
coast of Yemen to be a part of India, and calling 
its inhabitants Yellow Indians. 

The Arabs have never been entirely subdued, nor 
has any impression been made on them, except on 
their borders $ where, indeed, the Phenicians, Per<- 
sians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in modem times, 
the Othman Tartars, have severally acquired settle^ 
meats ; but, with these exceptions, the natives of 
Hejaz and Yemen have preserved for ages the sole 
dominion of their deserts and pastures, their moun- 
tains and fertile valleys; thus apart from the rest of 
mankind, this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, features and 
character, as long and as remarkably as the Hindus 
themselves. All the genuine Arabs of Syria whom 
I knew in Europe ; those of Yemen whom I saw 
in the isle of Hinzuan, whither many had come from 
Maskat for the purpose of trade ; and those of He- 
jaz, whom I have met in Bengal, form a striking 
contrast to the Hindu inhabitants of those provinces: 
their eyes are full of vivacity, their speech voluble 
and articulate, their deportment manly and dignified, 
their apprehension quick, their minds always pre- 
sent and attentive^ with a spirit of independence 
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appearing in fhe countenances even of the lowest 
among them. Men will always differ in their ideas 
of civilization, each measuring it by the habits .and 
pre|udtce8 of his own country ; but, if courtesy, and 
urbanity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the 
practice of exalted virtues be a juster measure of 
perfect society, we have certain proofs that the pe^ 
pie of Arabia, both on plains and in cities,, in repub- 
lican and monarchical states, were eminently civi- 
lized for many ages before their couquest of Persia. 
It is deplorable, that the ancient history of this 
majestic race should be as little known in detail be* 
fore the time of Dbu Yezen, as that of the Hindus 
before Yicramaditya; for, although the vast histo- 
rical work of Ainu wairi, and the Munijuldbahab or 
Golden Meadows of Almasuudl, contain chapters on 
the kin^ of Himyar, Ghasan, and Hirab^'with lists 
of them, and sketches of their several reigns ; and 
although genealogical tables, from which chronology 
might be better ascertained, are prefixed to many 
compositions of the old Arabian Poets, yet most 
manuscripts are so incorrect, and so many contra- 
dictions are found in the best of them, that we can 
scarce lean upon tradition with security, and must 
have recourse to the same media for investigating 
tlie history of the Arabs, that I before adopted in 
regard to th£^t of the Indians, namely, their languagci 
letiersy and retigieny their ancient monuments, and 
the certain remains of their arts ; on each of which 
heads I shall touch very concisely, having premised 
that my observations will in general be confined to 
the state of Arabia before that singular revolutiop 
at the beginning of ttie seventh century , the effects, of 
which we feel at this day from the Pyrenean moun- 
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were never in use, yet, if we suppose ten thousand 
of them (without reckoning quadrititerals) to exist, 
and each of them to admit only Jive variations, one 
with another, in formms derivaHw nouns, even then 
a perfect Arabic dictionary ought to contain fifiv 
thousand words, each of which may receive a mul- 
titude of changes by the rules of grammar. The 
derivatives in Sanscrit are considerably more nu- 
merous: but a farther comparison between the two 
languages is here unnecessary, since, in whatever 
light we View them, they seem totally distinct, and 
must have been invented by two different races of 
men; nor do I recollect a single word in common 
between them, except 5urtf;, the plural of Siraj, 
meaning both a lamp and the sun; the Sanscrit 
name of which is, in Bengal, pronounced Surja: 
and even this resemblance may be purely acciden- 
tal. We may easily believe with the Hindus, that 
not even Indra himself, and his heavenly bands, 
much less any mortal, ever comprehended in his mind 
such an ocean of words as their sacred language con- 
tatns; and with the Arabs, that no man uninspired 
was ever a complete master of Arabic : in fact, no 
person, I believe, now living in Europe or Asia, 
can read without study an hundred couplets toge- 
ther, in any connexion of ancient Arabian poems ; 
Md we are told, that the great author of the Kamus 
learned by accident from (he mouth of a child, in 
a village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, 
which he had long sought in vain from grammarians, 
and firom books of the highest reputation. It is by 
approximation alone that a knowledge of these two 
venerable languages can be acquired ; and, with 
moderate atleotion, enoogh may be known to de- 
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lig^t and insf roct us in an infinite degree. I con- 
clude thi» head with remarking, that the nature of 
the Ethiopic dialect seems to prove an early estab- 
lishment of the Arabs in part of Ethiopia, from' 
which they were afterwards expelled, and attacked 
even in their own country by the Abyssinians, who 
had been invited over as anxiliaries against the 
tyranny of Yemen, about a century before the birth 
of Mohammed. 

Of the characters in which the old compositions 
of Arabia were written, we know but little, except 
that the Koran originally appeared in those of 
Cufah, from which the modem Arabian letters, witk 
all their elegant variations, were derived, and which 
unquestionably had a common origin with the He^ 
brew or Gbaldaic ; but, as to the Himyrac letters, 
or those which we see mentiol^ed by the name of 
Almosnad, we are still in total darkness ; the tra> 
▼eller Niebuhr having been unfortunately prevented 
from visiting some, ancient niionoments in Yemen, 
which are said to have inscriptions on them. If 
those letters bear a strong resemblance to the Nagari, 
and if a story current in India be true, that some 
Hindu merchants heard the Sanscrit language wpdkem 
in Arabia the Happy, we might be confirmed ita 
our opinion that an intercourse formerly subsisted 
between the two nations of opposite coasts, — but 
should have no reason to believe that they sprang 
from the same immediate stock. The first syllable 
of Hamjfar^ as many Europeans write it, might per- 
haps induce an etymologist to derive the Arabs of 
Yemen from the great ancestor of the Indlaiw ; but 
we . must observe, that Himyar is the proper ap- 
pdlaAion of those Arabs; and many reasons con- 
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tains and die Danube, to the farthest parts of the 
Indian Empire, and even to the Eastern islands. 

I. For the knowledge which a^y European who 
pleases may attain of the Arabian language, we are 
principally indebted to the university of Leyden : 
for, though several Italians have assiduously labour* 
ed in the same wide field, yet the fruit of their la- 
bours has been rendered almost useless by more 
commodious and more accurate works printed in 
Holland ; and, though Pocock certainly accomplish- 
ed much, and was able to accomplish any thing, yet 
the academical ease which he enjoyed, and his theo- 
logical pursuits, induced him to leave unfinished the 
valuable work of Maidani which he had prepared 
tor publication ; nor, even if that mine of Arabian 
philblogy had seen the light, would it have borne 
any comparison with the fifty dissertations of Hariri, 
which the first Albert Schultens translated and ex- 
plained, though he sent abroad but few of them, 
and has left his worthy grandson, from whom per- 
haps Maidani also may be expected, the honour of 
publishing the rest : but the palm of glory in this 
branch of literature is due to Golius, whose works 
are equally profound and elegant; so perspicuous 
in method, that they may always be consulted with- 
out fatigue, and read without langour, yet so abun- 
dant in matter, that any man who shall begin with 
his noble edition of the Grammar compiled by his 
master Erpenius, and proceed with the help of his 
incomparable dictionary, to study his History of 
Taimur by Ibni Arabshah, and shall make himself 
complete master of that sublime work, will under- 
stand the learned Arabic better than the deepest 
fluholAr at Con^tanUnop^or at Mecca. The Ambie 
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laogvage, therefore, is almost wholly io onr power ; ^ , 
aod, as it is uoquestiooafoly one of the most ancient /^^ 
io the worliK so it yields to none ever spoken by 
mortals in the number of its words and the precision 
of its phrases ; but it is equally trne and wonderful, 
that it bears not the least resemblance, either in 
words or (he structure of them, to the Sanscrit, or 
great parent of the Indian dialects; of which dis- 
similarity I shall mention two remarkable instances ; 
the Sanscrit, like the Greek, Persian, and German, 
ddights in compounds, but in a much higher degree^ 
and indeed to such an excess, that I could produce 
words of more than twenty syllables, not formed 
ludicrously, like that by which the buffoon io Aris^ 
topbanes describes a feast, but with perfect serious- 
ness, on the most solemn occasions, and in the most 
elegant works ; while the Arabic, on the other hand, 
and all its sister dialects, abhdr the composition of 
words, and invariably express very complex ideas 
by circumlocution ; so that if a compound word be 
found in any genuine language of the Arabian pen- 
insula (zenmerdmh for instance which occurs in the 
Hamasah) it may at once be pronounced an exotic. 
Again : It is the genias of the Sanscrit, and other 
languages of the same stock, that the roots of verbs 
be almost universally biliteraly so that Jioe-and" 
twenty hundred such roots might be formed by the 
composition of the Jifty Indian letters ; but the 
Arabic roots are as universally triUtcral^ so that the 
composition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters 
would give near two-and-twenty thoutand ekmentt 
of the language : and this will demonstrate the sur- 
prising extent of it ; for although great numbers of 
its roots are confessedly losty and some, perhaps. 
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were never in use, yet, if we suppose ten thousand 
of them (without reckoning quadriliierala) to exist, 
and each of them to admit only^ve variations, one 
with another, in forming derivative nouns^ even then 
a perfect Arabic dictionary ought to contain Jifiy 
thousand words, each of which may receive a mul- 
titude of changes by the rules of grammar. The 
derivatives in Sanscrit are considerably more nu- 
merous: but a farther comparison between the two 
languages is here unnecessary, since, in whatever 
light we View them, they seem totally distinct, and 
must have been invented by two different races of 
men ; nor do I recollect a single word in common 
between them, except Surti;, the plural of Siraj^ 
meaning both a lamp and the sun; the Sanscrit 
name of which is, in Bengal, pronounced Surja; 
mid even this resemblance may be purely acciden- 
tal. We may easily believe with the Hindus, that 
not even Indra himself y and his heavenly bands^ 
much less any mortaly ever comprehended in his mind 
such an ocean of words as their sacred language con- 
tains; and with the Arabs, that no man uninspired 
was ever a complete master of Arabic : in fact, no 
person, I believe, now living in Europe or Asia, 
can read without study an hundred couplets toge- 
ther, in any connexion of ancient Arabian poems ; 
and we are told, that the great author of the Kamus 
learned by accident from the mouth of a child, in 
a village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, 
which he bad long sought in vain from grammarians, 
and from books of the highest reputation* It is by 
approximation alone that a knowledge of these two 
venerable languages can be acquired ; and, with 
moderate attention, enough may be known to de- 
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light and instroct us in an infinite degree. I con- 
clude this^ head with remarking, that the nature of 
(he Etbiopic dialect seems to prove an early estab- 
lishment of the Arabs in part of Ethiopia, from 
which they were afterwards expelled, and attacked 
even in their own country by the Abyssinians, who 
bad been invited over as auxiliaries against tbe 
tyranny of Yemen, about a century before the birth 
of Mohammed. 

Of the characters in which the old compositions 
of Arabia were written, we know but little, except 
that the Koran originally appeared in tbote of 
Cufah, from which the modem Arabian letters, with 
all their elegant variations, were derived, and which 
unquestionably had a common origin with tbe H^ 
brew or Cbaldaic ; but, as to the Himyrac letters, 
or those which we see mentiobed by tbe name of 
Almosnad, we are still in total darkness ; the tra- 
veller Niebuhr having been unfortunately prevented 
from visiting some ancient ndonuments in Yemen, 
which are said to have inscriptions on them. If 
those letters bear a strong resemblance to the Nagari, 
and if a story current in India be true, that some 
Hindu merchants heard the Sanscrit language spoken 
in Arabia the Happy, we might be conflmed ill 
our opinion that an intercoune formerly subsisted 
between the two nations of opposite coasts,— but 
should have no reason to believe that they sprang 
from tbe same immediate stock. The irst syllable 
of Hatnyar^ as many Europeans write it, might pei^ 
haps induce an etymologist to derive the Arabs of 
Yemen from the great ancestor of tbe Indians i but 
we . must observe, that Himyar is the proper ap- 
pdlodon of those Arabs; and many reasons con- 
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cur to proTe that the word is purely Arabic. The 
similarity of some proper names on the borders of 
India to those of Arabia, as the river Arabios, a 
place called Arabia, a people o'lmed Aribes or Ara* 
bieSf and another called Sabai, is indeed remarka^ 
ble, and may hereafter furnish me with observations 
of some importance, bat not at all inconsistent Vlth 
my present ideas. 

II. It is f^enerally asserted that the old religtoa 
of the Arabs was entirely Sabian ; but I can offer 
so Ktde accurate information concerning the Sabian 
faith, or even the meaning of the word, that I dare 
Hot yet speak on the subject with confidence. /This 
at least is certain, that the people of Yemen v«ry 
soon fell into the common, but fatal error, of ador- 
ing the sun and the firmament; for even the third 
in descent from Yoktan, who was consequently as 
old as Nahor, took the surname of Abdushams, or 
Servant of the Sun ; and his family, we are assured, 
^kl particular honours to that luminary: other 
tribes worshiped the planets and fixed stars ; but 
< the religion of the poets at least seems to have been 
'\pure Thebmi and this we know with certainty, 
because we have Arabian verses of unsuspected 
antiquity, which contain pious and elevated senti- 
ments op the goodness and justice, the power and 
omnipotence, of Allah, or the Ood, If an inscrip- 
tion, said to have been found on marble in Yemen, 
be authentic, the ancient inhabitants of that country 
preserved the religion of Eber, and professed a be* 
lief in miraelet and a future state. 

We are also told, that a strong resemblance may 
be foond between the religions of the pagan Arabs 
and the Hindus; but, though this may be true, yet 
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an agreement in worshiping the son and stare will 
not prove an affinity between the two nations s the 
powers of God, represented as female deities, the 
adoration of stones, and the name of the idol Wndd, 
may lead us indeed to. suspect that some of the 
Hindu superstitions had found their way into Arabia | 
and, though we have.no traces in Arabian history 
of such a conqueror or legislator as the great Sesac, 
who is said to have raised pilLirs in Yemen as well 
as at the mouth of the Ganges, yet, since we know 
that Sacya is a title of Buddha, whom some sup- 
pose to be.Wodeq, since Buddha was not a. native 
pf Indict, and since the age of Sesac perfectly agrees 
with that of Sacya, we may form a plausible con<» 
jecture that they were in fact the same person who 
traveled eastwsurd from Ethiopia, either as a wai^- 
rior or as a lawgiver, about a thousand years before 
Christ, and whose rites we now see extended as far 
as the country of Nison, or, as. the Chinese call it^ 
Japuen, both words signifying the Rising Sun, 
Sacya may be derived from a word meaning power^ 
or from another denoting vegett^ble food ; so that 
this epithet will not determine whether he was a 
hero or a philosopher ; but the title Buddha, or 
wise, may induce us to believe that he was rather a 
benefactor than a destroyer of his species: if bis 
religion, however, was really introduced into any 
part of Arabia, it could not have been general in 
that country ; and we may safely pronounce, that 
before the Mohammedan revolution, the noble and 
learned Arabs were Theists, but that a stupid 
idolatry prevailed among the lower orders of the 
people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emigration. 
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of any philosophy but ethic$i and even their system 
of morals, generous and enlarged as it seems to have 
been in the minds of a few illustrions chieftains, 
was on tlie whole miserably depraved for a century 
at least before Muhammed. The distinguishing vir- 
tues which they boasted of inculcating and prac- 
tising, were a contempt of riches, and even of death ; 
bat, in the age of the Seven Poeia^ their liberality 
had deviated into mad profusion, their courage into 
ferocity, and their patience into an obstinate spirit 
of encountering fruitless dangers; but I forbear to 
expatiate on the manners of the Arabs in that age, 
because the poems, entitled AlmoallakaU which 
have appeared in our own language, exhibit an 
exact picture of their virtues and their vices, their 
wisdom and their folly; and show what may be 
constantly expected from men of open hearts and 
boiling'passions, with no law to control, and little 
religion to restrain them. 

III. Few monuments of antiquity are preserved 
in Arabia, and of those few, the best accounts are 
very uncertain ; but we are assured that inscriptions 
on rocks and mountains are still seen in various 
parts of the peninsula; which, if they are in aoy 
known language, and if correct copies of them can 
be procured, may be deciphered by easy and infal- 
lible rules. 

The first Albert Schultens has preserved in his An^ 
cient Memoriab of Arabia, the most pleasing of ail 
his works, two little poems in an elegiac strain, 
which are said to have been found, about the mid- 
dle 4>f the seventh century, on some fragments of 
ruined edifices in Hadramut, near Aden, and are 
•oppoeed to~ be of an indefinite, but very remote 
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age.^ It may natiiiuHy be asked — Tn what charac- ■ 
ters were they written? Who deciphered them? 
Why were not the original letters preserved in the 
book where the yerses are cited ? What became of 
the marbles which Abdarrabman, then governor of 
Yemen, most probably sent to the Khalifah at Bag- 
dad ? If they be genuine, they prove the people of 
Yemen to have been ' herdsmen and warriors, in- 
habiting a fertile and well watered country, full of 
game, and near a fine sea abounding with fish, under 
a monarchical government, and dressed in green 
silk, or vests of needle-work,' either of ^heir own 
manufacture or imported from India. The mea- 
sure of these verses is perfectly regular, and the dia- 
lect undistinguishable, at least by me, from that of 
Kuraish ; so that, if the Arabian writers were much 
addicted to literary impostures, I should strongly 
suspect them to be modern compositions on the in- 
stability of human greatness, and the consequences 
of irreligton, illustrated by the example of the Hy- 
myaric princes ; and the same may be suspected of 
the first poem quoted by Schultens, which he ascribes 
to an Arab in the age of Solomon. 

The supposed houses of the people called Thamud, 
are also still to be seen in excavations of rocks ; 
and, in the time of Tabriz! the Grammarian, a castle 
was extant in Yemen which bore the name Alad- 
bat, an old bard and warrior, who first, we are told, 
formed his army, thence called alkhamis, in Jive 
parts, by which arrangement he defeated the troops 
of Himyar in an expedition against Sanaa. 

Of pillars erected by Sesac, after his invasion of 
Yemen, we find no mention in Arabian histories i 
and, perhaps, the story has no more foundation than 
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another told by the Greeks aod adopted by Newtoo/ 
that the Arabs worshiped Urania, and even Bae- 
chos by name, which, they say, means great in 
Arabic ; but where they found such a word, we 
cannot discover: it is true that BeccaA signifies a 
great and tumultuous crowd ; and, in this sense, is 
one name of the sacred city commonly called 
Meccah. 

Hie Cahah^ or quadrangular edifice at Meccah, 
is indispntably so ancient, that its original use and 
the name of its builder are lost in a cloud of idle 
traditions. An Arab told me gravely, that it was 
raised by Abraham, who, as I assured him, was 
never there : others ascribe it, with more probability, 
to Ismail, or one of his immediate descendants ; but 
whether it was built as a place of divine worship, 
as a fortress, as a sepulchre, or as a monument of 
the treaty between the old possessors of Arabia and 
the sons of Kidar, antiquaries may dispute, but no 
mortal can determine. It is thought by Reland to 
have been the mansion of some ancient patriarchy 
and revered on that account by his posterity f 'but the 
room in which we are now assembled, would con- 
tain (he whole Arabian edifice; and, if it were 
large enough for the dwelling-house of a patriarchal 
family, it would seem ill adapted to the pastoral 
manners of the Kedarites., A Persian author insists, 
that the true name of Meccah is Mahcadahy or the 
Temple of the Moon i but, although we may smile 
at his etymology, we cannot but think it probable 
that the Cahah vrsa originally designed fdr religious 
purposes. Three couplets are cited in an Arabic 
history of this building, which, from th«r extreme 
simplicity, have less appearance of imposture than 
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other venses of the saoie kind ; they are ascribed to 
Afiady a Tobba or king by succession^ who is geae* 
nUly allowed to have reigned io Yemen au handred 
and tWenty-eigbt years before Christ's birth; and 
they commemorate, withoot any poetical imageryy 
the magnificence of the prince in covering the holy 
temple with striped cloth and fine Unen^ and in 
making keys for its gate. This temple, however, 
the sanctity of which was restored by Mohammed, 
had been strangely profaned at the time of his birth, 
when it waft usual to decorate its walls with poems 
on all subjects, and often on the triumphs of Ara«i 
bian gallantry and the praises of Grecian wine, 
which the merchants of Syria brought for sale into 
the deserts. 

From the want of materials on the subject of 
Arabian antiquity, we find it very diflicolt to fix the 
chronology of the Ismaelites with accuracy beyond 
the time of Adnan, from whom the impostor wsu 
descended in the tveentyfirst degree % and, although 
we have genealogies of Alkamah and other Ht- 
myaric bards as high as the thirtieth degree, or for 
a period of rune hundred years at least, yet we can 
faajrdly depend on them so far as to establish a comf 
plete chronological system. By reasoning down* 
wards, however, we may ascertain some points of 
considerable importance. The universal tradition 
of Yemen is, that Yoktao, the son of Eber, first 
settled bis family in the country ; which settlement, 
b^' the computation admitted in Europe, must have 
been above three thousand six hundred years ago, 
and nearly at the. time when the Hindus, under the 
c6iiduct of Rama, were subduing the first inhabit* 
ants of these regions, and extending the Indian 
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empire from Ayodbya or Andh, as far as the isle of 
Siohal or Silao. According to this calculation^ 
Nuuman, king of Yemen, in the ninth generation 
from Eber, was contemporary with Joseph; and, 
if a yerse composed by that prince, and quoted by 
Abulfeda, was really preserved, as it might easily 
have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great 
antiquity of the Arabian language and metre. This 
is a literal version of the couplet : ^* When thoa» 
who art in power, conductest affairs with courtesy^ 
thou attainest the high honours of those who are 
most exalted, and whose mandates are obeyed.' 
We are told, that from an elegant verb in this dis- 
tich, the royal poet acquired the surname of Al^ 
muaasery or the Courteous, Now the reasons for 
believing this verse genuine are its brevity, which 
made it easy to be remembered, and the good sense 
comprised in it, which made it become proverbial ^ 
to which we may add, that the dialect is apparently 
old, and differs in three words from the idiom of 
Hejaz. The reasons for doubting are, that sentences 
and verses of indefinite antiquity are sometimes 
ascribed by the Arabs to particular persons of emi- 
nence ; and they even go so far as to cite a pathetic 
elegy of Adam himself on the death of Abel, but 
in very good Arabic and correct measure. Such 
are the doubts which necessarily must arise on such 
a subject ; yet we have no need of ancient monu- 
ments or traditions to prove all that our analysis 
requires, namely, that the Arabs of H^az and Ye- 
men sprang from a stock entirely different from that 
of the Hindus, and that tlieir first establishments in 
•the respective countries where we now find thetai, 
were nearly coeval. 
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I cannot finish this article without obsenring, that, 
when the King of Denmarlc's ministers instrocted 
the Danish travellers to collect historical books in 
Arabic, bnt not to busy themselves with procuring 
Arabian poems, they certainly were ignorant that 
the only monuments of old Arabian history are col- 
lections of poetical pieces, and the commentaries 
on them ; that all memorable transactions in Arabia 
were recorded in verse; and that more certain 
fEicts may be kn\>wn by reading the Hamasah, the 
Diwan of Hudhail, and the valuable work of Obai- 
dnllab, than by turning over a hundred volumes in 
prose, unless indeed those poems are cited by the 
historians as their authorities. 
. lY. The manners of the Hejazi Arabs, which 
have continued, we know, from the time of Solomon 
to the present age, were by no means favourable to 
the cultivation of arts ; and, as to sciences, we have 
no reason to believe that they were acquainted with 
any ; for the mere amusement of giving names to 
stars, which were useful to them in their pastoral 
or predatory rambles through the deserts, and in 
their observations on the weather, can hardly be 
considered as a material part of astronomy. The 
only arts in which they pretended to excellence 
(I except horsemanship and military accomplish- 
ments) were poetry and rhetoric. That we have 
none of their compositions in prose before the 
Koran, may be ascribed, perhaps, to the little skill 
which they seem to have had in writing, to their 
predilection in favour of poetical measure, and to 
the facility with which verses are committed to me- 
mory; but all their stones prove that they were 
eloquent in a high degree, and possessed wQuderful 
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pincers of speaking without preparation, in flow- 
ing and forcible periods. I liave never been able 
to discover what was meant by their books called 
Hawasim ; but soppose that they were collections 
of their c<Nnmon or customary law. Writing was 
so little practised amongst them, that their old 
poems, wbich are now accessible to us, may al- 
most be considered as originally unwritten; and I 
am inclined to think that Samuel Johnson's rea- 
soning on the extreme imperfection of unwritten 
languages was too general ; since a language that 
is only spoken, may nevertheless be highly polished 
by a people who, like the ancient Arabs, make the 
improvement of their idiom a national concern, 
appoint solemn assemblies for Che purpose of dis- 
playing their poetical talents, and hold it a duty to 
exercise their children in getting by heart their most 
approved compositions. 

The people of Yemen had possibly more tnecha" 
fdcal artt<i and, perhaps, more science; but, although 
their ports must have been the emporia of conside- 
ble commerce between Egypt and India, or part 
of Persia, yet we liave no certain proofs of their 
proficiency in navigation, or even in manufactures. 
That the Arabs of the Desert had musical Instru- 
ments, and names for the different notes, and that 
they were greatly delighted with melody, we know 
ttotn themselves ; but their lutes and pipes were pro- 
bably very simple, and their music, I suspect, was little 
more than a natural and tuneful recitation of their 
degiac verses and lovcsongs. The singular property 
of their language, in shunning compound words, 
may be urged, according to Bacon's idea, as a proof 
that they had made no progress in artt^ ^ which re- 
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quire," says lie, ** a variety of combinaiUoiis to ex* 
press the complex notions arising from them ;'* but 
the sidgnlarity may perhaps be imputed wholly to 
the genius of the language, and the taste of those 
who spoke it, since the old Germans who knew no 
art, appear to have delighted in compound words, 
which poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might 
require as much as any metier art whatsoever. 

So great on the whole was the Strength of parts, 
or capacity, either natural or acquired from habit^ 
for whidi the Arabs were ever distinguished, that 
we cannot be surprised when we see that blaze of 
genius which they displayed, as far as their arms ex- 
tended, when they burst, like their own dyke Arim, 
through their ancient limits, and spread like an in- 
undation over the great empire of Iran. That a race 
of Tazb or Coursers as the Persians call them, *' who 
drank the milk of camels and fed on lizards, should 
entertain a thought of subduing the kingdom of 
Feridun," w^s considered by the General of Yezde- 
glrd]s army as the strongest instance of fortune's 
levity and mutability; but Firdausi, a complete 
master of Asiatic manners, and singularly impartial, 
represents the Arabs, even in the age of Feridun, as 
** disclaiming any kind of dependence on that mo- 
narch, exulting in their liberty, delighting in elo- 
quence, acts of liberality, and martial achievements ; 
and thus making the whole earth/' says the poet, 
** red as wine- with the blood of their foes, and the 
air like a forest of canes with their tall spears.'* 
With such a character they wer^ likely to conquer 
any country that they could invade ; and if Alex- 
ander had invaded their dominions, they would un- 
questionably have made an obstinate^ and probably 
a successful resistance. 
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But I have detained you too long, gentlemen^ 
with a nation ivho have ever been my favourites, 
and hope at your neiLt anniversary meeting to tra- 
vel -with you over a part of Asia which exhibits a 
race of men distinct both from Hindus and from the 
Arabs. In the mean time, it shall be my care to 
superintend the publication of your transactions ; in 
which, if the learned in Europe have not rwsed their 
expectations too high, they will not, I believe, be 
disappointed : my own imperfect essays I always 
except; fc^t, though my other engagements have 
prevented my attendance on your Society for the 
the greatest part of last year, and 1 have set an 
example of that freedom from restraint, without 
which no society can flourish, yet, as my few hours 
of leisure will now be devoted to Sanscrit literature, 
I cannot but hope, though my chief object be a 
knowledge of Hindu - law, to make some discovery 
in other sciences, which I shall impart with humi*- 
lity, and which you wUl> I doubt not^ receive with 
indulgeoce. 
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ridered acc<Mrding to Pltny.—The AUaatis of Pla>o.-«-R#> 
mark* oq de GoiKnes, and other modern aalhora. — ^DialecU 
' of the TarUn — (3f the Mogai8.--Of the Persians.— The pri- 
mitive religion of mankind.— The laws of Zamolxis. — Rell- 
gioos opiaioot and allegorical fables of the Hindus. — ABClent 
mononients of the Tartars.— On the Tozac of Taimnr,—- Aaia 
originally peopled by the Hindas, Arabia and Tartars. 



6BNTLEHBN, 

At the close of my last address to you, Geotlemen, 
I declared my design of iotroducing to your notice 
a people of Asia, who seined as different in most 
respects from the Hindus and Arabs, as those two 
nations had been shown to differ from each other i 
I mean the people whom we call Tartars: but /I 
enter with extreme diffidence on my present subject, 
because I have little knowledge of the Tartareail 
dialects ; and the gross errors of European writecs 
on Asiatic literature have long convinced me that 
no satbfactory account can be given of any nation 
with whose language we are not perfectly acquaint* 
ed. Such evidence, however, as 1 have procured by 
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aodfaistories, their joarnals, poems, and misceliaBies, 
tbeir diplomas, records of state and josHce, the laws 
of CheDgiz, their public registers, and their compo-* 
sitions of every species;" If this be'true, the people 
of Khata most have been a polished and even a let- 
tered Dati<m, and it may be true, without affecting 
the general position, that the Tartars were illiterate; 
but Ibnu Arabshah was a professed rhetorician, and 
it is impossible to read the original passage without 
full conviction that his object in writing it was to 
display his power of words in a flowing and modu- 
lated period. He says further, that in Jaghatai, the 
people of Oighur, as he calls them) *' have a system 
of fourteen letters only, denominated from them- 
selves Oighuri ;'' and tbcrae are the characters which 
the Mongak are supposed by most authors to have ' 
borrowed. Abulgfaazi tells us only that Chengiz 
employed the natives of Kighur as excellent pen- 
men I but the Chinese assert that he was forced to 
employ them because he had no writers at all among 
bis natnraUbom subjects ; and we are assured by 
many that Kublaikhan ordered letters to be invented 
for his nation by a Tibetian, whom he rewarded 
with the dignity of diief Lama. The small number 
of Eighuri letters might induce us to bdieve that 
they were Zend or Pahlavi, which most have been 
cnnent in that country when it was governed by the 
sons of Feridun ; and, if the alphabet ascribed lo the 
Bighurians by M. Des Hautefrayes l»e correct, we 
may safely decide, that in many of its letters it re- 
sembles both the Zend and the Syriac, with a remark- 
able dijfereDce in the mode of connecting them; 
bvt, as we can scarce hope to see a gemrine speci* 
men of them, our doubt must remain in regard to 
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th^r form and origin. The poge exhibited by Hyde 
as Khstayaii writing, is evidietitly a sort of brolten 
Cnfick; and the fine mamiscript at Oxford from 
which it was talten is more probably a Mendean 
worlL on some religious sobject, than, as he imagined, 
a code of Tartarian laws. That very learned man 
appears to have made a worse mistake, in giving 
us for Mongal characters a page of writing which 
has the appearance of Japanese or mutilated Chi- 
nese letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as we. have every reason 
to believe, have no written memorials, it camot be 
thought wonderful that tlieir languagesy like those 
of America, should have been in perpetual fluctua- 
tion, and that more than fifty dialects, as Hyde had 
been credibly informed, should be spoken between 
Moscow and China, by the many kindred tribes or 
their several branches, which are enumerated by 
Abolghazi. What those dialects are, and whether 
they really sprang from a common stock, we shftll 
probably learn from Mr. Pallas, and other indefati- 
gable men employed by the Russian coart ; and it 
is from the Russians that we must expect the roost 
accurate information concerning the Asiatic sub- 
jects': I persuade myself that if their inquiries be 
judiciously made and faithfully reported, the result 
of them will prove that all the languages, properly 
Tartarian, arose from one common source ; except** 
ing always the jargons of mich wanderers or raoiin- 
taineers as having long l>een divided from the main 
body of the nation, must, in a course of ages, have 
framed separate idioms for themselves. The onlj^ 
Tartarian language of wMch I have any kfioWliedge, 
is the Tarkish of CooBtantinople, which v hcrwever 
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so copious, that whoever shall know it perfectly, 
will easily understand, as we are assured by intelli- 
gent authors, the dialects of Tartarislan; and we 
Diay collect from Abulghazi, that he would find little 
difficulty in the Calmac and the Mogul. I will not 
offend your ears by a dry catalogue of similar words 
in those different languages ; but a careful investiga- 
tion has convinced me, that as the Indian and Ara- 
bian tongues are severally descended from a common 
parent, so those of Tartary might be traced to one an- 
cient stem, essentially differing from the two others. 
It appears indeed, from a story told by Abulghazi, 
that the Yirats and the Mongals could not under- 
stand each other, but no more can the Danes and 
the Bnglish, yet their dialects beyond a doubt are 
branches of the same Gothic tree. The dialect of 
the Moguls, in which some histories of Taimur and 
his descendants were originally composed, is called 
in India, where a learned native set me right when 
I used another word, Turci ; not t1iat it is precisely 
the same with the Turkish of Othmanlu8,.but the 
two idioms differ perhaps less than Swedish and 
German, or Spanish and Portuguese, and certainly 
less than Welsh and Irish. In hope of ascertaining 
this point, I have long searched in vain for the bri- 
gioal works ascribed to Taimur and Baber; but all 
the Moguls with whom I have conversed in this 
country, resemble the crow in one of their popular 
fables, who, having long affected to walk like a 
pheasant, was unable after all to acquire the graces 
fulness of that elegant bird, and in the mean time 
foiigot faia own natural gait. They have not learned 
the dialect of Persia, but have wholly forgotten that 
of their ancestors. A very considerable part of the 
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eld Tartarian langaage, which io Asia would pro- 
bably have been lost, is happily preserved in Europe, 
and, if the ground work of the western Turkish, 
when separated from the Persian- and Arabic with 
which it is embellished, be a branch of the lost Og:- 
huzian tongue, I can assert with confidence that it 
has not the least resemblance either to Arabic or 
Sanscrit, and must have been invented by a race of 
men wholly distinct from the Arabs or Hindus. This 
fact alone oversets the system of M. Bailly, who con- 
siders the Sanscrit, of which he gives in several 
places a most erroneous account, as *' AJint monu" 
ment of his primeval £lcythians, the preceptort of 
nankindf and planters of a sublime philosophy even 
in Indfa; for he holds it an incontestable truth, 
that a language which is dead, supposes a nation 
which is destroyed ; and he seems to think such rea^ 
soniog perfectly decisive of the question, without 
having recourse to astronomical arguments, or the 
spirit of ancient institutions. For my part, I desire 
no better proof than that which the language of the 
Brahmaas affords, of an immemorial and total dif- 
ference between the savages of the mountains, as the 
old Chinese justly called the Tartars, and the stu- 
dious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of these 
Indian plains. 

1 1. The geographical reasoning of M. Bailly may 
perhaps be thought equally shallow, if not incon- 
sistent in some degree with itself. ** An adoration 
of the sun and of fire," says he " must necessarily 
have arisen in a cold region; therefore it must have 
been foreign to India, Persia, and Arabia ; there- 
fore it must have been derived from Tartary. No 
Bnan, I believe, who has traveled in winter through 
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Bahaf , or has even passed a cold season at Gatcntla 
jvUido the tropic, can doubt that the solar wanntli 
is often desirable by all, and might have been con- 
sidered as adorable by the ignorant in these climates; 
or that the return of spring deserves all the salutop 
tions which it receives from the Persian and Indian 
poets; not to rely on certain historical evidence,, 
that Antarah, a celebrated warrior and bard actu- 
ally perished with cold on a mountain of Arabia. 
To meet however an objection which might nat»> 
rally enough be made to the voluntary settlement 
and amazing population of his primitive race in the 
Icy regions of the north, he takes refuge in the hy- 
pothesis of M. Buffbn, who imagines that our whole 
globe was at fint of a white heat, and has been gra- 
dually cooling from the pole to the equalor; so that 
the Hyperborean countries had once a delightful 
temperature, and Siberia itself was hotter than th» 
climate of our temperate zones ; that is, was in too 
hot a climate, by his first proposition, for the pri* 
mary wonbip of the sun. That the temperature of 
countries has not sustained a change in the lapse of 
ages, I will by no means insist ; but we can hardly 
reason cooclu^ively from a variation of temperature 
to the cultivation and diffusion of science. If as 
many female elephants and tigresses as we now find 
in Bengal had formerly littered in the Siberian fo- 
rests, and the young as the earth cooled had sought 
a genial warmth in the climate of the south, it would 
not follow that other savages, who migrated in the 
same direction and on the same account, brought 
religion and philosophy, language and writing, art 
and science, into the southern latitudes. 

We ace told by Abulgfaaxi that the primitive re- 
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ligio^ of human' creatares, or the pure adoration of 
one Creator, prevailed in Tartary during the first 
generations of Yafet, but was extinct before the 
birth of Oghuz, who restored it in hb.douiinions ; 
that some ages after him, the M ongais and the Turcs 
relapsed into gross idolatry, but that Chengiz was a 
Theist, and in a conversation with the Muhamme- 
dan doctors, admitted their arguments for the being 
and attributes of the Deity to be unanswerable, 
while he contested the evidence of their prophet's le- 
gation. From old Grecian authorities we learn that 
the Massagetas worshiped the sun, and the narra- 
tive of an embassy from Justin to the Rhaken or 
emperor, who then resided in a fine vale near the 
source of the Irtish, mentions the Tartarian cere- 
mony of purifying the Roman ambassadors by con- 
ducting them between two fi%^es. The Tartars of 
that age are represented as adorers of the /our e&- 
nuntsy and believers in an invisible spirit, to whom 
they sacrificed bulls and rams. Modern travellers 
relate, that in the festivals of some Tartarian tribes 
they pour a few drops of a consecrated liquor on 
the statues of their gods, after which an attendant 
sprinkles a little of what remains three times to- 
ward the south, in honour of fire; toward the west 
and east, in honour of water and air; and as often 
toward the north, in honour of the earth, which con- 
tained the reliques of their deceased ancestors. New 
all this may be very true, without proving a national 
Bflhiity between the Tartars and Hindus, for the 
Arabs adored the planets and the beauties of Na- 
ture ; the Arabs had carved images, and made libap 
tions on a black stone ; the Arabs turned in prayer 
to different quarters of the heavens ; yet we know 
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with Certainty that the Arabs are a distinct race 
from the Tartars; and we might as well infer that 
they were the same people, becaase they had each 
their Nomades, or wanderers for pasture^ and be- 
cause the Turcmans described by Ibmuarabshah) 
and by him called Tartars, are, like most Arabian 
tribes, pastoral and warlike, hospitable and getie- 
rous, wintering and summering on different plains, 
and rich in herds and flocks, horses and camels : but 
this agreement in manners proceeds from the simi- 
lar nature of their several deserts, and their similar 
choice of a free rambling life, without evincing a 
community of origin, which they could scarce have 
had without preserving some remnant at least of a 
common language. 

Many Lamas, we are assured, or priests of Buddha, 
. have been found settled in SibeVia, but it can hardly 
be doubted that the Lamas had traveled thither 
from Tibet ; whence it is more than probable that 
the religion of the Bauddhas was imported intd 
Southern or Chinese Tartary, since we know that 
rolls of Tibetian writing have been brought even 
from the borders of the Caspian. The complexion 
of Cuddha himself, which, according to the Hindus, 
was between white and ruddy, would perhaps have 
convinced M. Bailly, had he known the Indian tra- 
dition, that the last great legislator and god of the 
east was a Tartar ; but the Chinese consider him as 
a native of India ; the Brahmans insist that he was 
born in a forest near Gaya ; and many reasons may 
lead 08 to suspect, that his religion was carried from 
the west and the south, to those eastern and northern 
countries in which it prevails. On the whole, we 
meet with few or no tracc9 in Scythia of Indian 
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^rites and superstitions, or of that poetical mythology 
with which the Sanscrit poems are decorated ; and 
we may allow the Tartars to have adored the sun 
with more reason than any southern people, without 
admitting them to have been the sole original in- 
yentors of that universal folly. We may even doubt 
the originality of their veneration for the four ele- 
ments, which forms a principal part of the ritual in- 
troduced by Zeratusht, a native of Rai in Persia, 
born in the reign of Gushtasp, whose son Pashuten 
is believed by the Parsis to have resided long in 
Tartary, at a place called Cangidiz, where a mag- 
nificent palace is said to have been built by the 
father of Cyrus, and where the Persian prince^ who 
was a zealot In the new faith, would naturally 
have disseminated its tenets among the neighboming 
Tartars, 

Of any philosophy, except natural ethics, which 
the rudest society requires and experience teaches, 
we find no more vestiges in Asiatic Scythia than in 
ancient Arabia, nor would the name of a philosopher 
and a Scythian have ever been connected, if Ana- 
cbarsis had not visited Athens and Lydia for that 
instruction which his birth-place could not have af- 
forded him : but Anacharsis was the son of a Gre* 
cian woman, who had taught him her language, and 
he soon learned to despise his own. He was un- 
questionably a man of a sound understanding and 
fine parts; and, among the lively sayings whicli 
gained him the reputation of a wit even in Greece, 
it is related by Diogenes Laertius, that when an 
Athenian reproached him with being a Scythian, he 
answered, "• My country is indeed a disgrace to me, 
but thou art a disgrace to thy country.'' What his 
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aod histories, their joamals, poems, and miscellanies, 
their diplomas, records of state and jastice, the laws 
of Chengiz, their public registers, and their compo-- 
sitions of every species:" If this be'true, the people 
of Khata most have been a polished and even a let- 
tered nation, and it may be tme, vrithont affecting 
the general position, that the Tartars were illiterate; 
bntlbDu Arabsbah was a professed rhetorician, and 
it is impossible to read the original passage without 
full conviction that his object in writing it was to 
display his power of words in a flowing and modu- 
lated period. He says further, that in Jaghatai, tlie 
people of Oighur, as he calls them, *' have a system 
of fourteen letters only, denominated from them- 
selves Oighuri ;" and those are the characters which 
the Mongals are supposed by most authors to have ' 
borrowed. Abulgfaazi tells us only that Chengiz 
employed the natives of Eighnr as excellent pen- 
men ; but the Chinese assert that he was forced to 
employ them because he had no writers at all among 
bis natural^bom subjects ; and we are assured by 
many that Knblaikhan ordered letters to be invented 
for his nation by a Tibetian, whom he rewarded 
with the dignity of chief Lama. The small number 
of Eigfauri letters might induce us to -bdieve that 
they were Zend or Pahlavi, which most have been 
current in that country when it was governed by the 
sons of Feridun ; and, if the alphabet ascribed lo the 
Eighurians by M. Des Hautefrayes l»e correct, we 
may safdy decide, that m many of its letters it re- 
sembles both the Zend and the Syriac, with aremark- 
. able difference in the mode of connecting them ; 
bot, as we can scarce hope to see a gemrine speci* 
men of them, our doubt must remain in r^ardto 
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thdr form and origin. The page exhibited by Hyde 
88 Khstayan writing, is evidiently a sort of broken 
CiificlL; and the fine manuscript at Oxford from 
which it was talten is more probably a Mendean 
worlL on some religioussobject, than, as he imagined, 
a code of Tartarian laws. That very learned man 
appears to have made a worse mistake, in giving 
us for Mongal characters a page of writing which 
has the appearance of Japanese or mutilated Chi- 
nese letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as we. have every reason 
to believe, have no written memorials, it cannot be 
thought wonderful that their languages, like those 
of America, should have been in perpetual fluctua- 
tion, and that more than fifty dialects, as Hyde had 
been credibly informed, should be spoken between 
Moscow and China, by the many kindred tribes or 
their several branches, which are enmnerated by 
Abnighazi. What thoDC dialects are, and whether 
they really sprang from a common stock, we shftlT 
probably learn from Mr. Pallas, and other htdefati- 
gable men employed by the Russian court ; and it 
is from the Russians that we must expect the most 
accurate information concerning the Asiatic sub- 
jects*: I persuade myself that if their inquiries be 
judiciously made and faithfully reported, the result 
of them will prove that all the languages, properly 
Tartarian, arose from one common source ; excepts 
ing always the jargons of such wanderers or raoira- 
taineers as having long been divided from the main 
body of the nation, must, in a coifrse of ages, have 
firamed separate idioms for themselves. Th6 only 
Tartarian language of which I have any kfioWlMge, 
is the Turkish of CooBtantiiiople, wUch v bewever 
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SO copious, thai whoever shall know it perfectly, 
will easily understand, as we are assured by intelli- 
gent authors, the dialects of Tartaristan ; and we 
may collect from Abulghazi, that be would find little 
difficulty in the Calmac and the Mogul. I will not 
offend your ears by a dry catalogue of similar words 
in those different languages ; but a careful investiga* 
tion has convinced me, that as the Indian and Ara- 
bian tongues are severally descended from a common 
parent, so those of Tartary might be traced to one an- 
cient stem, essentially differing from the two others. 
It appears indeed, from a story told by Abulghazi, 
that the Yirats and the Mongals could not under* 
stand each other, but no more can the Danes and 
the English, yet their dialects beyond a doubt are 
branches of the same Gothic tree. The dialect of 
the Mf^uls, in which some histories of Taimur and 
his descendants were originally composed, is called 
in India, where a learned native set me right when 
I psed another word, Turci ; not that it is precisely 
the same with the Turk bh of Othmanla8,but the 
two idioms differ perhaps less than Swedish and 
German, or Spanish and Portuguese, and certainly 
less than Welsh and Irish. In hope of ascertaining 
this point, I have long searched in vain for the ori- 
gioal works ascribed to Taimur and Baber; but all 
the Moguls with whom I have conversed in this 
country, resonble the crow in one of their popular 
iables, who, having long affected to walk like a 
pheasant, was unable after all to acquire the graces 
fulness of that elegant bird, and in the mean time 
foiigot his. own natural gait. They have not learned 
the dialect of Persia, but have wholly foigotten that 
of their ancestors. A. very couidemble part of the 
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eld Tartarian language, which in Asiawoold pro- 
bably have been lost, is happily preserved in Europe, 
and, if the ground work of the western Turkish, 
when separated from the Persian and Arabic with 
which it is embellished, be a branch of the lost Og- 
huzian tongue, I can assert with confidence that it 
has not the least resemblance either to Arabic or 
Sanscrit, and most have been invented by a race of 
men wholly distinct from the Arabs or Hindus. This 
fact alone oversets the system of M. Baiily, who con- 
siders the Sanscrit, of which he gives in several 
places a most erroneous account, as ^* A fine monu-' 
ment of his primeval ScythiaLiasy the preceptors of 
nankind, and planters of a sublime philosophy even 
in Indja; for he holds it an incontestable truth, 
that a language which is dead, supposes a nation 
which is destroyed ; and he seems to think such rea^ 
soning perfectly decisive of the question, without 
having recourse to astronomical arguments, or the 
spirit of ancient institutions. For my part, I desire 
no better proof than that which the language of the 
Brahmans affords, of an immemorial and total dif- 
ference between the savages of the mountains^ as the 
old Chinese justly called the Tartars, and the stu- 
dious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of these 
Indian plains. 

1 1. The geographical reasoning of M. Baiily may 
perhaps be thought equally shallow, if not incon- 
sistent in some degree with itself. '* An adoration 
of the sun and of fire,*' says he '^ must necessarily 
have arisen in a cold region; therefore it must have 
been foreign to India, Persia, and Arabia ; there- 
fore it must have been derived from Tartary. No 
man, I believe, who has traveled in winter through 
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Bahar, or has even passed a cold season at Galcntia 
jvUbui the tropic, can doubt that the solar wamilh 
is often desirable by all, and might have been con* 
sidered as adorable by the ignorant in these climateft; 
or that the return of spring deserves all the saluta- 
tions which it receives from the Persian and Indian 
poets; not to rely on certain historical evidence,, 
that Antarah, a celebrated warrior and bard actu- 
ally perished with cold on a mountain of Arabia. 
To meet however an objection which might nat»> 
rally enough be made to the voluntary settlement 
and amazing population of hi& primitive race in the 
icy regions of the north, he takes refuge in the hy- 
pothesis of M. Buffbn, who imagines that our whole 
globe was at fint of a white heat, and has been gra- 
dually cooling from the pole to the equalor; so that 
the Hyperborean countries had once a delightful 
temperature, and Siberia itself was hotter than the 
climate of our temperate zones ; that is, was in too 
hot a climate, by his first proposition, for the pri- 
mary wonbip of the sun. That the temperature of 
countries has not sustained a change in the lapse of 
ages, I will by no means insist ; but we can hardly 
reason conclusively from a variation of temperature i 

to the cultivation and diffusion of science. If as 
many female elephants and tigresses as we now find ^ 

in Bengal had formerly littered in the Siberian fo- 
rests, and the young as the earth cooled had sought 
a genial warmth in the clinuite of the south, it would 
not follow that other savages, who migrated in the 
same direction and on the same account, brought 
religion and philosophy, language and writing, art 
and science, into the southern latitudes. 

We ace told by Abulgbazi that the prtmitive re- 
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Hgio^ of human' creatures^ or the pure adoration of 
one Creator, prevailed in Tartary during the first 
generations of Yafet, but was extinct before the 
birth of Oghuz, who restored it in hb dominions $ 
that some ages after him, the Mongals and the Turcs 
relapsed into gross idolatry, but that Chengiz was a 
Theist, and in a conversation with the Muhamme- 
dan doctors, admitted their arguments for the being 
and attributes of the Deity to be unanswerable, 
while he contested the evidence of their prophet's le- 
gation. From old Grecian authorities we learn that 
the Massagetae worshiped the sun, and the narra- 
tive of an embassy from Justin to the Rhaken or 
emperor, who then resided in a fine vale near the 
source of the Irtish, mentions the Tartarian cere- 
mony of purifying the Roman ambassadors by con- 
ducting them lietween two Jires, The Tartars of 
that age are represented as adorers of the /bur e2^- 
mentsj and believers in an invisible spirit, to whom 
they sacrificed bulls and rams. Modern travellers 
relate, that in the festivals of some Tartarian tribes 
they pour a few drops of a consecrated liquor on 
the statues of their gods, after which an attendant 
sprinkles a little of what remains three times to- 
ward the south, in honour of fire; toward the west 
and east, in honour of water and lur; and as often 
toward the north, in honour of the earth, which con- 
tained the reliques of their deceased ancestors. Now 
all this may be very true, without proving a national 
afiinity between the Tartars and Hindus, for the 
Arabs adored the planets and the beauties of Na- 
ture ; the Arabs had carved images, and made liba- 
tions on a black stone; the Arabs turned in prayer 
to different quarters of the heavens | yet we know 
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with certainty that the Arabs are a distinct race 
from the Tartars; and we might as well infer that 
they were the same people, because they had each 
their Nomades, or wanderers for pasture, and be- 
cause the Turcmans described by Ibmuarabshab, 
and by him called Tartars, are, like most Arabian 
tribes, pastoral and warlike, hospitable and gehe- 
rous, wintering and summering on different plains, 
and rich in herds and flocks, horses and camels : but 
this agreement in manners proceeds from the simi- 
lar nature of their several deserts, and their similar 
choice of a free rambling life, without evincing a 
community of origin, which they could scarce have 
had without preserving some remnant at least of a 
common language. 

Many Lamas, we are assured, or priests of Buddha, 
■ have been found settled in Siberia, but it can hardly 
be doubted that the Lamas had traveled thither 
from Tibet ; whence it is more than probable that 
the religion of the Bauddhas was imported intcn 
Southern or Chinese Tartary, since we know that 
rolls of Tibetian writing have been brought even 
from the borders of the Caspian. The complexion 
of Cuddha himself, which, according to the Hindus, 
was between white and ruddtfy would peibaps have 
convinced M. Bailly, had he known the Indian tra- 
dition, that the last great legislator and god of the 
east was a Tartar ; but the Chinese consider him as 
a native of India ; the Brafamans insist that he was 
born in a forest near Gaya; and many reasons may 
lead us to suspect, that his religion was carried from 
the west and the south, to those outem and northern 
countries In which it prevails. On the whole, we 
meet with few or no tracer in Scythia of Indian 
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Tites and superstitions, or of that poetical mythology 
with which the Sanscrit poems are decorated ; and 
we may allow the Tartars to have adored the sun 
with more reason than any southern people, without 
admitting them to have been the sole original in- 
ventors of that universal folly. We may even doubt 
the originality of their veneration for the four ele^ 
ments, which forms a principal part of the ritual in- 
troduced by Zeratnsht, a native of Rai in Persia, 
bom in the reign of Gushtasp, whose son Pashuten 
is believed by the Parsis to have resided long in 
Tartary, at a place called Gangidiz, where a mag- 
nificent palace is said to have been built by the 
father of Cyrus, and where the Persian prince, who 
was a zealot in the new faith, would naturally 
have disseminated its tenets among the neighbouring 
Tartars. 

Of any philosophy, except natural ethics, which 
the rudest society requires and experience teaches, 
we find no more vestiges in Asiatic Scythia than in 
ancient Arabia, nor would the name of a philosopher 
and a Scythian have ever been connected, if Ana- 
cbanis had not visited Athens and Lydia for that 
instruction which bis birth-place could not have af. 
forded him : but Anacharsis was the son of a Gre* 
cian woman, who had taught him her language, and 
he soon learned to despise his own. He was un- 
questionably a man of a sound understanding and 
fine parts) and, among the lively sayings which 
gained him the reputation of a wit even in Greece, 
it is related by Diogenes Laertius, that when an 
Athenian reproached him with being a Scythian, he 
answered, ^ My country is indeed a disgrace to me, 
but thou art a disgrace to thy country." What his 
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country was, in regard to manners and citU doties, 
we may learn from his fate in it, for when, on hifr 
retnm from Athens, he attempted to reform it by in- 
troducing the wise laws of hLs friend Solon, be was 
killed on a hunting party with an arrow, shot by his 
own brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the 
philosophy of M. Bailly'sAtlantesjthe first and most 
enlightened of nations! We are assured, howeyer, 
by the learned author of the Dabistan, that the Tar- 
tars under Chengiz, and his descendants, were lovers 
of truth, and would not even preserye their lives by 
a violation of it. De Gnignes ascribes the same ve- 
racity, the parent of all virtues, to the Huns, and 
Strabo, who might only mean to lash the Greeks by 
praising Barbarians, as Horace extolled the wander- 
ing Scythians merely to satirize his luxurious coun- 
trymen, informs us that the nations of Scythia de- 
serve the praise due to wisdom, heroic friendship, 
and justice; and this praise we may readily allow 
tbem on his authority, without supposing them to 
have been the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning whom we 
know as little as of the Scythian Deucalion, or of 
Abaris the Hyperborean, and to whose story eveq 
Herodotus gave no credit, 1 lament for many rea- 
sons that if ever they existed they have not been 
preserved. It is certain that a system of laws called 
Yasac has been celebrated in Tartary since the time 
of Chengiz, who is said to have republished them in 
his empire, as his institutions were afterwards adopt- 
ed and enforced by Taimur; but they seem to have 
been a common or traditionary law, and were pro- 
bably not reduced into writing till Chengiz had 
conquered a nation who were able to write. 
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1 11^ Had the religious opinions and alle^rical 
fables of the Hindus been actually borrowed from 
Scythia, travellers must have discovered in that 
conntry some ancient monuments of them ; such as 
pieced of grotesque sculpture, images of the Gods 
and Avatars, and inscriptions on pillars or in ca- 
verns, analagous to those which remain in every 
part of the western peninsula, or to those which 
many of us have seen in Bahar and at Banares; but 
(except a few detached idols) the only great monu* 
ments of Tartarian antiquity are in a line of ram- 
parts on the west and east of the Caspian, ascribed 
indeed by ignorant Muselmans to Yajoj and Majuj, 
or Gog and Magog, that is, to the Scythians, but ma^ 
nifestly raised by a very different nation, in order 
to stop their predatory inroads through the passes of 
Caucasus. The Chinese wall was built, or finished, 
on a similar construction and for a similar purpose, 
by an emperor who died only two hundred and ten 
years before the beginning of oiur sera, and the 
Other mounds were very probably constructed by 
the old Persians, though, like many works of un- 
known origin, they are given to Secander, ^ot the 
Macedonian, but a more ancient hero, supposed by 
some to have been Jemshid. It is related, that py- 
ramids and tombs have been found iuTataristan, or 
Western Scythia, and some remnants of edifices in 
the lake Saison ; that vestiges of a deserted city have 
been recently discovered by the Russians near the 
Caspian Sea, and the Mountain of Eagles ; and that 
golden ornaments and utensils, figures of elks and 
other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of various kinds, 
and even implements for mining, but made of cop- 
per instead uf iron, have been dug up in the conntry 
of theTshudes ; whence M. Bailly infers, with great 
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reason, the high antiquity of that people : but the 
high antiquity of the Tartars, and their establish- 
ment Ml that country near four thousand years ago, 
DO man disputes ; we are inquiring into their an- 
cient religion and philosophy, which neither orna- 
ments of gold nor tools of copper will prove to have 
had an affinity with the religious rites and the sciences 
of India. The golden utensils might possibly have 
been fabricated by the Tartars themselves, hut it is 
possible too that they were carried from Rome or 
from China, whence occasional embassies were 
sent to the kings of Eighur. Towards the end of 
the tenth century the Chinese emperor dispatched 
an ambassador to a prince named Erslan, which, in 
the Turkish of Constantinople signifies a lion^ who 
resided near the Golden Mountain, in the same 
station, perhaps, where the Romans had . been re* 
ceived in the middle of the sixth century. The Chi- 
nese on his return home reported the Eighuris to be 
a grave people, with fair complexions, diligent 
workmen, and ingenious artificers not only in gold, 
silver, and iron, but in jasper and fine stones ; and 
the Romans had before ^escribed their magnificent 
reception in a rich palace adorned with Chinese 
manufactures : but these times were comparatively 
modem, and even if we should admit that the Kig- 
bnris, who are said to have been governed for a pe- 
riod of two thousand years by an Jdecut or sove- 
reign of their own race, were in some very early 
age a literary and polished nation, it would prove 
nothing in favour of the Huns, Turcs, Mongals, and 
other savages to the north of Pekin, who seem in all 
ages before Mohammed to have been equally fero- 
cious and illiterate. 
- Without actual inspection of the manuscripts that 
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have been found near the Caspian, if would be im- 
possible to give a correct opinion concerning them | 
but one of them, described as written on blue silky 
paper in letters of gold and silver, not unlike He* 
brew, was probably a Tibetian composition of the 
same kind with that of which lay near the source of 
the Irtish, and of which Cassiano, I believe, made the 
first accurate version. Another, if we may judge 
from the description of it, was probably modern 
Turkish ; and none of them could have been of great 
antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have 
no proof that the Tartars were themselves well in- 
structed, much less that they instructed the world ; 
nor have we any stronger reason to conclude, from 
their general manners and character, that they had 
made an early proficiency in arts and sciences. Even 
of poetry, the most universal and most natural of 
the fine arts, we find no genuine specimens ascribed 
to them, except some horrible war songs expressed 
in Persian by AH of Yead, and possibly invented 
by him. After the conquest of Persia by the Mon- 
gals, their princes indeed encouraged learning, and 
even made astronomical observations at Samarkand; 
as the Turc became polished by mixing with the 
Persians and Arabs, though their very nature^ as one 
'^of their own writers confesses, had before been like 
an incurabie distemper^ and their minds clouded with 
ignorance : thus also the Mancheu raonarchs of China 
have beea patrons of the learned and ingenious; and 
the emperor Kien Long is, if he be now living, a 
fine Chinese poet. In all these instances the Tartars 
have resembled the Romans, who before they had 
-subdued Greece, were little better than tigers in wary 
and/aufiff or sy Ivans in science and art. 
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Before I left Europe, I had insisted in ctmv^rsa- 
tioo, that tbcTuzac, translated by Major Davy, was 
never written by Taimor himself, at least not as 
Caesar wrote his Goninieotsuries, for one very plain 
reason, that no Tartarian king of his age could write 
^ all; and in support of my opinion, 1 had cited 
Ibnu Arabshah, who, though justly hostile to the sa- 
vage by whom hiv native city, Damascus, had been 
mined, yet prabes his talent^ and the real greatness 
of his mind ; but adds, *< He was wholly illiterate ; 
he neither read nor wrote any thing ; and he knew 
nothing of Arabic, though of Persian^ Turkish, and 
the Mogul dialect he knew as much as was sufficient 
for his purpose, and no more. He used with plea- 
sure to hear histM'ies read to him, and so freqiiently 
heard the same book, that he was able by memory 
to correct an inaccurate reader." This passage had 
no effect on the translator, whom great and teamed 
men in India had atmred^ it seems, tAat the work 
was amthentic^ by which he meant composed by the 
conqueror hinuelf: but the^ great in this country 
mig^t have been unlearned^ or the learned might not 
have been great enough to answer any leading ques- 
tion in a manner that opposed the declared inclina- 
tion of a British inquirer ; and, in either case, since 
no witnesses are named, so general a reference to 
them will hardly be thought conclusive evidence. 
On my part, I will name a Muselman whom we all 
know, and who has enough both of greatnese and 
of learning to decide the question both impartially 
and satbfactorily : The Nawwab Moaaffer Jang 
informed me of his own accord, that no man of 
iense in Hindustan believed the work to have been 
composed by Taimnr, but that bis favourite, sur- 
named Hindu Shah, was known to have written 
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that book and others ascribed to his patron, after 
many confidential discourses with the Emir, and 
periiaps nearly in the prince's woirds as well as in 
his person : a story which Ali of Yezd, who attained 
the court of Taimur, and has given us- a flowery 
panegyric instead of history, renders highly pro- 
bable, by confirming the latter part of the Arabian 
account, and by a total silence as to the literary 
productions of hb master. It is true, that a very in- 
genious but indigent native, whom» Davy supported, 
has given me a written memorial on the subject, in 
which he mentions Taimur as the author of two works 
in Turkish, but tne credit of his information is over- 
set by a strange apocryphal story of a king of Yemen, 
who invaded, he says, the Emir's dominions, and in 
whose library the manuscript was afterwards found, 
and translated by order of Alishir, first minister of 
Taimur *s grandson; and Major Davy himself, before 
he departed from Bengal told me, that he was 
greatly perplexed by finding in a very accurate and 
old copy of the Tnzuc, which he designed to repub- 
lish with considerable additions, a particular account 
written unquestionably by Taimur, of hi» own death. 
No evidence- therefore has been adduced to shake 
my opinion, that the Moguls and Tartars, before 
.their conquest of lodii^ and Persia, were wholly un- 
lettered, although it may be possible, that even 
without art or science, they had, like the Huns, both 
warriors and lawgivers in their own country some 
centuries before the birth of Christ. 

If leamidg was ever anciently cultivated in the 
region to the north of India, the seats of it, I have 
reason to suspect must have been Eighur, Cashghar, 
Khata, Chin, Tancut, and other countries of Chinese 
Tartary, which lie betw^n the thirty-fifth and forty- 
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fifth degrees of northern latitode; bat I shall, io 
another discourse, produce my reasons for supposing 
that those very countries were peopled by a race 
allied to the Hindus, or enlightened at least by their 
Ytcinity to India and China; yet in Tancnt, which 
by some is annexed to Tibet, and even among its old 
inhabitants the Seres, we have no certain accounts 
of uncommon talents or great improvements : they 
were famed, indeed, for the faithful discharge of 
moral duties, for a pacific disposition, and for that 
longevity which is often the reward of patient vir- 
tues and a calm temper; but they are said to have 
been wholly indifferent in former ages to the elegant 
arts, and even to commerce; though Fadlu'llab had 
been informed, that near the close of the thirteenth 
century many branches of natural philosophy were 
cultivated inCam-cbeu,then the metropolisaf Serica. 

We may readily believe those who assure us, that 
some tribes of wandering Tartars bad real skill io 
applying herbs and minerals to the purpose of me- 
dicine, and pretended to skill in magic ; but the 
general character of their nation seems to have been 
this, they were professed hunters or fishers, dwell- 
ing on that account in forests or near great rivers, 
under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by 
their cattle from station to station ; they were dez* 
terous archers, excellent horsemen, bold combatants, 
appearing often to fiee in disorder for the sake of 
renewing their attack with advantage, drinking the 
milk of mares, and eating the flesh of colts, and thus 
in many respects resembling the old Arabs, but in 
nothing more than in their love of intoxicating li. 
quors, and in nothing less than in a taste for poetry 
and the improvonent of their language. 

Thus baa it been proved^ aod in my humble opi* 
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nion beyond controversy, that the far greater part of 
Asia has been peopled and immemorially possessed 
by three considerable nations, whom for want of 
better names we may call Hindus, Arabs, and Tar- 
tars : each of them divided and subdivided into an 
infinite number of branches, and all of them so dif- 
ferent in form and features, language, manners, and 
religion, that if thty sprang originally from a com- 
mon root, they must have been separated for ages. 
Whether more than three prinurive stocks can be 
found, or in other words, whether the Chinese, Ja- 
panese, and Persixuis, are entirely distinct from them 
or formed by their intermixture, I ^hall hereafter, 
if your indulgence to me continue, diligently in- 
quire. To what conclusions these inquiries will 
lead, I cannot yet clearly discern ; but, if they lead 
to truth, we shall not regret our journey through this 
dark region of ancient history, in which, while we 
proceed step by step, and follow every glimmering 
of certain light that presents itself, we must beware 
of those false rays and luminous vapours which 
mislead Asiatic travellers, by an appearance of 
water, biit are found on a nearer approach to be de- 
serts of sand. 
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OV THE PERSIANS. 

Important remarks on their ancient languages and characters. 
— Primeval reHgton, and its connexion with their philoto 
pfay.— On the ancient monnments of Persian scolptnrc and 
architectare.— The arts and sciences of the old Persians. 



GENTLEMEN, 

I TORN with delight from the vast mouotaios and 
barren deserts of Turan, over which we traveled last 
year with no perfect knowledge of our coarse, and 
request you now to accompany me on a literary 
journey through one of the most celebrated and roost 
beautiful countries in the world : a country, the bis- 
tory and languages of which, both ancient and mo- 
dem, T have long attentively studied, and on which 
I may without arrogance promise you more positive 
information than I could possibly procure on a na- 
tion so disunited and so unlettered as the Tartars : 
I mean that which Europeans improperly call Per- 
sia, the name of a single province being applied to 
the whole empire of Iran, as it b correctly* denomi- 
nated by the present natives of it, and by the learned 
Muselmans who reside in these British territories. 
To give you an account of its largest boundaries. 
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agreeably to my former mode of describing India, 
Arabia, and Tartary, between which it lies, let us 
begin with the source of the great Assyrian stream 
Euphrates (as the Greeks, according to their custom, 
were pleased to miscall the Forat) and thence de- 
scend to its mouth in the Green Sea, or Persian Gulf, 
including in our line some considerable districts and 
towns on both sides of the river; then, coasting Per- 
sia, properly so named, and other Iranian provinces, 
we come to the Delta uf the Sindhu or Indus i 
whence ascending to the mountains of Cashghar, we 
discover its fountains and those of the Jaihun, down 
which we are conducted to the Caspian, which for- 
merly perhaps it entered, though it loses itself now 
in the sands and lakes of Khwarezn. We are next 
led from the Sea of Khozar, by the banks of the Cur, 
or Cyrus, and along the Caucasean ridges to the 
shore of the Euxine, and thence by the several Gre- 
cian Seas to the point whence we took our depar- 
ture, at no considerable distance from the Mediter- 
ranean. We cannot but include the Lower Asia 
within this outline, because it was unquestionably 
a part of the Persian, if not of the old Assyrian em- 
pire ; for we know that it was under the dominion 
of Caikhosrau ; and Diodorus we find asserts, that 
the kingdom of Troas was dependent on Assyria, 
since Priam implored and obtained succours from his 
emperor Teutames^ whose name approaches nearer 
to Tahmures than to that of any other Assyrian mo- 
narch. Thus may we look on Iran as the noblest 
island (for so the Greeks and the Arabs would have 
called it) or at least as the noblest ;»efiifi«tt/a on this 
habitable globe ; and if M. Bailly had fixed on it as 
the Atlantis of Plato, he might have supported hi» 
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opinion with far stronger ailments than any that 
he has adduced in favour of New Zembla. If the 
account, indeed, of the Atlantes be not pnrdy an 
Egyptian or an Utopian fable, I should be more in- 
clineid to place them in Iran than in any region with 
which I am acquainted. 

It may seem strange, that the ancient history of so 
distinguished an empire should be yet so imperfectly 
known; but very satisfactory reasons may be as- 
signed for our ignorance of it : the principal of them 
are the superficial knowledge of the Greeks and 
Jews, and the loss of Persian archives, or historical 
compositions. That the Grecian writers, before Xe- 
nophon, had no acquaintance with Persia, and that 
aU their accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a pa- 
radox too extravagant to be seriously maintained: 
but their connexion with it in war or peaije had in- 
deed been generally -confined to bordering kingdoms 
under feudatory princes ; and the first Persian em- 
peror, whose life and character they seem to have 
known with tolerable accuracy, was the great Gyrus, 
whom I call, without fear of contradiction, Caikhos- 
rau ; for I shall then only doubt that the Khosran 
of Firdausti was the Cyrus of the first Greek histo- 
rian, and the hero of the oldest political and moral 
romance, when I doubt that Louis Quatorze and 
Lewis the Fourte^ith were one and the same French 
King. It is utterly incredible that two different 
princes of Persia should each have been bom in a 
foreign and hostile territory ; should each have been 
doomed to death in his infancy by his maternal grand- 
father, in consequence of portentous dreams, real or 
invented; should each have been saved by the re- 
morse of bis dettined murderer; and should each^ 
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after a similar edocatioo among herdsmen, as the 
son of a herdsman, have foaod means to revisit his 
paternal kingdom ; and having delivered it, after a 
long and triumphant war, from the tyrant who had 
invaded it, should have restored it to the summit of 
power and magnificence ! Whether so rcvnaotic a 
story, which is the subject of. an epic poem as ma- 
jestic and entire as the Iliad, be historically true, 
we may feel perhaps an inclination to doubt; but it 
cannot with reason be denied, that the outline of it 
related to a single hero, whom the Asiatics, convers- 
ing with the father of European history, described 
according to their popular traditions by his true 
name, which the GreelL alphabet could not express : 
nor will a difference of names affect the question, 
since the Greeks had little regard for truth, which 
they iacrifieed willingly to the graces of their lan- 
guage and the nicety of their ears; and^ if they could 
render foreign words melodious, they were never so- 
licitous to malie them exact; hence they probably 
formed Cambyses from Cambakhsh, or granting de- 
Sires, a title rather than a name ; and Xerxes from 
Shiruya, a prince and warrior in the Sbahnam^b, or 
from Shifelmht which might also have been a title; for 
the Asiatic princes have constantly assumed new 
titles or epithets at different periods of their lives, 
or on different occasions : a custom which we have 
seen prevalent in our own times both in Iran and 
Hindustan, and which has been a source of great 
confusion even in the scriptural accounts of Baby- 
lonian occurrences. Both Greeks and Jews have in 
foct accommodated Persian names to their own ar- 
ticulation ; and both seem to have disregarded the 
aatiye literature of Iran, without which they could 
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at most attain but a general and imperfect know- 
ledge of the country. As to the Persians themselves^ 
who were contemporary with the Jews and Greeks, 
they must have been acquainted with the history of 
their own times, and with the traditional accounts of 
past ages; but for a reason which will presently ap^ 
pear, they chose to consider Cayumers as the founder 
of their empire ; and, in the numerous distractions 
which followed the overthrow of Dara, especially 
in the great revolution on the defeat of Yezd^ird, 
their civil histories were lost, as those of India have 
unhappily been, from the solicitude of the priests, 
the only depositaries of their learning, to preserve 
their books of law and religian at the expense of all 
others. Hence it has happened, that nothing remains 
of genuine Persian history before the dynasty of 
Sasan, except a few rustic traditions and fables, 
which furnished materials for the Sbahnamah, and 
which are still supposed to exist in the Pahlavi Ian* 
goage. All the annals of the Pishdadi, or Assyrian 
race, must be considered as dark and fabulous; and 
those of the Cayani family, or the Medes and Per* 
sians, as heroic and poetical; though the lunar 
eclipses said to be mentioned by Ptolemy, fix the 
time of GushtT^p, the prince by whom Zeratush was 
protected, of the Parthian kings descended from Ar* 
shac or Arsaces, we know, little more than the names, 
but the Sasanis had so long an intercourse with the 
emperors of Rome and Byzantium, that the period 
of their dominion may be called an historical age. 
In attempting to "ascertain the beginning of the As- 
syrian empire, we are deluded, as in a thousand in* 
stances, by names arbitrarily imposed, it had beeo 
setiied by chroDologers, that the first monarchy e^ 
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tablished io Persia was the Assyrian ; and Newton 
finding some of opinion, that*it rose in the first cen- 
tury after the Flood, but unable by his own calcula- 
tions to extend it farther back than seven hundred 
and ninety years before Christ, rejected part of the 
old system, and adopted the rest of it ; concluding, 
that the Assyrian monarchs began to reign about two 
hundred years after Solomon, and that in all preced- 
ing ages, the government of Iran had been divided 
into several petty states and principalities. Of this 
opinion I confess myself to have been, when, disre- 
garding the wild chronology of the Muselmans and 
Gabrs, I had allowed the utmost natural duration to 
the reigns of eleven Pishdadi kings, without being 
able to add more than a hundred yean to Newton's 
computation. It seemed indeed unaccountably 
strange, that althongh Abraham had found a regu- 
lar monarchy in Egypt ; although the kingdom of 
Yemen had just pretensions to very high antiquity ; 
although the Chinese, in the twelfth century before 
onr asra, had made approaches at least to the present 
form of their extensive dominion ; and although we 
can hardly suppose the first Indian monarchs to have 
reigned less than three thousand yean ago, yet Per- 
sia, the most delightful, the most compact, the most 
desirable country of them all, should have remained 
for so many ages unsettled and disunited. A fortn- 
nate discovery, for which I was first indebted to Mir 
Muhammed Hosain, one of the most intelligent Mu- 
selmans in India, has at once dissipated the cloud, 
and cast a gleam of it on the primeval history of 
Iran and of the human race, of which I had long 
despaired, and which could hardly have dawned ^firom 
any other quarter. 
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Th6 rare and interestiDg tract on twelve differed 
reUgiotUj entitled the Dabistan, and composed by a 
Mohammedan traveller, a native of Cashmir, named 
Mohsan, but dibtinguisbed by the assumed surname 
of Fani, or perishabUj begins ^ith the wonderfully 
curious chapter on the religion of Husbang, which 
was long anterior to that of Zeratusht, but had con- 
tinued to be secretly possessed by many learned Per- 
sians even to the author^s time ! and several of the 
most eminent of them, dissenting in many points 
from the Gabrs, and persecuted by the ruling powers 
of their country, had retired to India, where they 
compiled a number of books, now extremely scarce, 
which Mohsan had perused, and with the writers of 
which, or with many of them, he had contracted an 
intimate friendship. From them he learned, that a 
powerful monarchy had been established for ages in 
Iran before the accession of Cayumers ; that it was 
called the Mahabadian dynasty, for a reason which 
will soon be mentioned ; and that many princes, of 
whom seven or eight are only named in the Dabis- 
tan, and among them Mahbul, or Maha Beli, had 
raised their empire to the zenith of human glory. If 
we can rely on this evidence, which to me appears 
unexceptionable, the Iranian monarchy must have 
been the oldest in the world; but it will remain du- 
bious to which of the three stocks Hindu, Arabia, or 
Tartar, the first kings of Iran belonged ; or whether 
they sprang from a fourth race distinct from any of 
the others i and these are questions which we shall be 
able, I imagine, to answer precisely, when we have 
carefully inquired into the languages and letters^ ra- 
ligionand pJdlotopMy^ and incidentally into the arts 
and tciencetf of the ancient Persians. 
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L lo the new and important remarks which I am 
going to offer on the ancient languages and charath 
ter»-of Iran, I am sensible that you most give me 
credit for many assertions, which on this occasion it 
is impossible to prove ; for I should ill deserve your 
indulgent attention, if I were to abuse it by repeat- 
ing a dry list of detached words, and presenting yon 
with a vocabulary instead of a dissertation; but, 
since I have no system to maintain, and have not 
suffered imagination to delude my judgment, since 
1 have habituated myself to form opinions of men 
and things from eviWenoe, which is (.he only solid basis 
of civilf as experiment is of natural, knowledge, 
and since I have maturely considered the questions 
which I mean to discuss, you will not, I am per- 
suaded, suspect my testimony, or think that I go too 
far, when 1 assure you that I will assert nothing po- 
sitively which I am notable satisfactorily to demon- 
strate. When Muhammed was born, and Anushi- 
ravan, whom he calls thejutt King, sat on the throne 
of Persia, two languages appear to have been ge* 
nerally prevalent in the great empire of Iran; that 
of the Courts thence named Deri, which was only a 
refined and elegant dialect of the Parsi, so called 
from the province of which Shiraz is now the capi- 
tal ; and that of the learned, in which most books 
were composed, and which had the name of Pahlavi, 
either frqm the heroes who spoke it in former times, 
or from Pahlu, a tract of land, which included, we 
are told, some considerable cities of Irak. The 
ruder dialects of both were, and, I believe, still are 
spoken by the rustics in several provinces, and in 
many of them, as Herat, Zabul, Sistan, and others, 
distinct idioms were vernacular, as it happena in 
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every kingdom of great extent. Besides the Parsi 
and Pablavi, a very ancient and abstruse tongue 
was known to the priests and pbiiosopheis, called 
the language of tho^ Zend, because a book on reli- 
gious and moral duties, which they held sacred, and 
which bore that name, had been written in it, while* 
the Pazand, or comment on that work, was composed 
in Pahlavi, as a more popular idiom \ but a learned 
follower of Zeratusht, named Bahman, who lately 
died at Calcutta, where he had lived with me as a 
Persian reader about three years, assured me that the 
letters of his prophet's book were properly called 
Zend, and the language Avesta, as the words of the 
Vedus are Sanscrit, and the charact«s Nagari ; or as 
the old Sagas and poems of Iceland were expressed 
in Ruiilc letters. Let us however, in compliance 
with custom, give the name of Zend to the sacred 
language of Persia, until we can find, as we shall 
very soon, a fitter appellation for it. The Zend and 
the old Pahlavi are almost extinct in Iranj for 
among six or seven thousand Gabrs, who reside chiefly 
at Yezd, and in Cirman, there are very few who can 
read Pahlavi; and scarce any who even boast of 
knowing the Zend; while the Parsi, which remains 
almost pure in the Shahnamah, has. become by the 
intermixture of numberless Arabic words, and many 
imperceptible changes, a new language, exquisitely 
polished by a series of fine writers in prose and 
verse, and analogous to the different idioms gradu- 
ally formed in Europe after the subversion of the 
Roman empire: but with modern Persian we have 
no concern in our present inquiry, which I confine 
to the ages that preceded the Mohammedan conquest. 
Having twice read the works of Firdausi with great 
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attention, since I applied myself to the study of old 
Indian literatore, I can assure you with confidence, 
that handreds of Parsi nonns are pure Sanscrit, 
with no other change than such as may be observed 
in the numerous bhashas, or vernacular dialects of 
India; that very many Persian imperatives are the 
roots of Sanscrit verbs ; and that even the moods and 
tenses of the Persian verb substantive, which is the 
model of alt the rest, are deducible from the San«> 
scrit by an easy and clear analog : we may hence 
conclude* that the Parsi was derived, like the various 
Indian dialects, from the language of the Brahmans i 
and I must add, that in the pure Persian, I find no 
trace of any Arabian tongue, except what proceeded 
from the known intercourse between the Persians 
and Arabs, especially in the time of Bahram, who 
was educated in Arabia, and whose Arabic versed 
are still extant, together with his heroic line in Deri, 
which many suppose to be the first attempt at Per- 
sian versification in Arabian metre; but, without 
having recourse to other arguments, the composition 
ofwordsj in which the genius of the Persian delights, 
and which that of the Arabic abhors, is a decisive 
proof that the Parsi sprang from an Indian, and not 
from an Arabian stock. Considering languages as 
mere instruments of knowledge, and having strong 
reasons to doubt the existence of genuine books in 
Zend or Pahlavi (especially since the well informed 
author of the Dabistan affirms the work of Zeratusht 
to have been lost, and its place supplied by a recent 
compilation), I had no inducement, though I had an 
opportunity, to learn what remains of those ancient 
languages; but I often conversed on them with my 
Iriend Bahman ; and both of us were convinced)«ftor 
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foil consideratioo, that the Zend bore a stroDg re* 
semblance to Sanscrit, and the Pahlavi to Arabic. 
He had at my request translated into Pahlavi the 
fine inscription exhibited in the Gulistan, on the di»- 
dem of Cyrus ; and I had the patience to read the 
list of words from the Pazand in the appendix to 
the Farhangi Jehangiri. This examination gave^me 
perfect conviction that the Pahlavi was a dialect of 
the Chaldaic, and of this ciirious fact I will exhibit 
a short proof. By the nature of the Chaldean tongoe* 
most words ended in the first long vowel, like shemiOi 
heaVeo ; and that very word, unaltered in a single 
letter, we find in the Pazend, together with lailtr^ 
night; meifd, water; nirOf fire; matra, rain ; and a 
multitude of otheER, all Arabic or Hebrew, with a 
-Chaldean termination; so zamar, by a beautiful 
metaphor, from pruning trees, means in Hebrew to 
tompose verses, and thence, by an easy transition, to 
sing them ; and in Pahlavi we see tiie verb zamrti- 
niien, to sing, with its forms zamrunemi, I sing, and 
zamrunid, he sang f the verbal terminations of the 
Persian being added to the Chaldaic root. Now all 
those words are integral parts of the language, not 
adventitious to it like the Arabic nouns and verbals 
engrafted on modern Persian ; and this distinction 
convinces me, that the dialect of the Gabrs, which 
they pretend to be that of Zeratusht, and of which 
Bahman gave me a variety of written specimens, is 
a late invention of their priests, or subsequent at 
least to the Mu&elman iovasion ; for, although it 
may be possible that a few of their sacred books 
were preserved, as he used to assert, in sheets of lead 
•or copper at the bottom of wells near Yezd, yet, as 
Ibe conqaeron bad not only a spiritual) but a poll- 
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tical interest in persecuting a warlike, robust, and in« 
dignant race of irreconcileaMe, conquered subjects, 
a long time must have elapsed before the hidden 
scriptures could have been safely brought to light, 
and. few who could perfectly understand them must 
then have remained ; but, as they continued to pro^ 
fess among themselves the religion of their fore* 
fathers, it then became expedient for the Mubeds to 
supply the lost or mutilated works of their legislator 
by new compositions, partly from their imperfect 
recollection, and partly from such moral and reli« 
gious knowledge as they gleaned, most probably, 
BmoDg the Christians, with whom they had an iotep- 
course. One rule we may fairly establish in decid* 
ing the question. Whether the books of the modem 
Gabrs were anterior to the invasion of the Arabs ? 
When an Arabic noun occurs in them, changed only 
by the spirit of the Chaldean idiom, as werta for 
werd, a rose ; daba for dhahdb^ gold ; or deman for 
zeman, time, we may allow it to have been ancient 
Pahlavi ; but when we meet with verbal nouns or 
infinitives, evidently formed by the rules of Arabian 
grammar, we may be sure that the phrases in which 
they occur are comparatively modem $ and not a 
single passage which Bahman produced from the 
books of bis religion would abide this test. 

We come now to the language of the Zend, and 
here I must-impart a discovery which I lately, made, 
and from which we may draw the most interesting 
consequences. IVl^ Auquetil, who had the merit of 
undertaking a voyage to India in his earliest youth, 
with no other view than to recover writings of Ze- 
ratusht, and who would have acquired a brilliant re- 
putation in France^ if he had not sullied it by hi 
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immoderate vanity? and virulence of temper, wbich 
alienated the good will even of his own countrymen, 
has exhibited in his work entitled Zendavesta, two 
vocabularies in Zend and Pablavi, which he had 
found in an approved collection of Rawayat, or 
Traditional Pieces, in modern Persian. Of his Pah- 
lavi, no more need to be said than that it strongly 
confirms my opinion concerning the Chaldaic origin 
of that language ; but, when I perused the Zend 
glossary, I was inexpressibly surprised to find that 
six or seven words' in ten were pure Sanscrit, and 
even some of their inflexions formed by the rules of 
Yyacaran; as yushmacam, the genitive plural of 
yushmad. Now M. Anquetil most certainly, and 
the Persian compiler most probably, had no know- 
ledge of Sanscrit ; and could not therefore have in- 
Tented a list of Sanscrit words : it is, therefore, an 
authentic list of Zend words which had be^ pre- 
served in books, or by tradition : and it folio ws, that 
the language of the Zend was at least a dialect of 
the Sanscrit, apj^roaching perhaps as nearly to it as 
the Pracrit, or ofher popular idioms, which we know 
to have been spoken in India two thousand years 
ago. From all these facts it is a necessary conse- 
quence, that the oldest discoverable languages of 
Persia were Chaldaic and Sanscrit, and that, when 
they had ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlavi and 
Zend were deduced from them respectively, and the 
Parsi either from the Zend, or in^mediately from the 
dialect of the Brahmans ; but all had perhaps a mix- 
ture of Tartarian ; for the best lexicographers assert, 
that numberless words in ancient Persian are taken 
from the language of the Cimmerians, or the Tartars 
of Kipchak ; so that the three fi&milies, whose lineaga 
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ve have examined in former discoarses, had left vi- 
sible traces of themselves in Iran long; before the 
Tartars and Arabs had rushed from their deserts, 
and retained from that very country from which, in 
all probability, they originally proceeded, and which 
the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with 
positive commands from their legislators to revisit it 
no more. I close this bead with, observing, that no 
supposition of a mere political or commercial inter- 
course between the different nations will account 
for the Sanscrit and Chaldaic words which we find 
in the old Persian tongues ; because they are, in the 
first place, too numerous to have been introduced 
by such means ; and secondly, are not the names of 
exotic animals, commodities, or arts, but those of 
material elements, parts of the body, natural objects 
and relations, affections of the mind, and other ideas 
common to the whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever posn 
sessed and governed the country of Iran, we should 
find on the very ancient ruins of the temple or pa- 
lace, now called the Throne af Jemshid^ some in- 
scriptions in Devanagari, or at least in the charac-* 
ters on the stones at Elephanta, where the sculpture 
is unquestionably Indian, or in those, on the staff of 
Firuz Shah, which exist in the heart of India; and 
such inscriptions we probably should have found, if 
that edifice had not been erected after the migration 
of the Brahmans from Iran, and the violent schism 
in the Peraian religion, of which we shall presently 
speak ; for, although the popular name of the build- 
ing at Istakar or Persepolis be no certain proof that 
it was raised in the time of Jemshid, yet such a fact 
might easily have been preserved by tradition ; and 
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we shall soon have abandant evidence that the tem- 
ple was posterior to the reign of the Hindu monarcbs. 
The cypresses indeed^ which are represented with the 
figures in procession, might induce a reader of the 
Shahnamah to believe, Ihat the sculptures related to 
the new faith introduced by Zeratusht; but as a 
cypress is a beautiful ornament, and as many of the 
figures appear inconsistent with the reformed adora- 
tion of fire, we must have recourse to stronger prdofs 
that the TakhtiJemshid was erected after Cayumers. 
The building lias lately been visited, and the charac- 
ters on it examined, by Mr. Francklin, from whom 
we learn thatNiebuhr has delineated them with great 
accuracy ; but without such testimony I should have 
suspected the correctness of the delineation, because 
the Danish traveller has exhibited two inscriptions 
in modem Persian, and one of them from the same 
place, which cannot have been exactly transcribed : 
they are very elegant verses of Nizami and Sadi, on 
the instability of human greatness, but so ill en- 
graved or so ill copied, that if I had not had them 
nearly by heart, I should not have been able to read 
them ; and M. Rousseau of Isfahan, who translated 
them with shameful inaccuracy, must have been de- 
ceived by the badness of the copy, or he never would 
have created a new king Waliiun, by forming one 
word of Jem and the particle prefixed to it. As- 
suming, however, that we may reason as conclusively 
on the characters published by Niebuhras weinight 
on the monuments themselves, were th^ now before 
us, we may begin with observing, as Chardin had 
observed on the very spot, that they bear no resem- 
blance whatever to the letters used by the Gabrs in 
Mieir copies of the Vendidad, This I once urged. 
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ia an amicable debate with Bahman, as a proof that 
the Zend letters were a modem invention; but he 
seemed to hear me without surprise, and insisted that 
the letters to which I alluded, and which he had 
often seen,^ were monumental characters never used 
in books, and intended either to conceal some rdi- 
gious mysteries from the vulgar, or to display the 
art of the sculptor, like the embellished Cutick and 
Nagari on several Arabian and Indian monuments. 
He wondered that any man could seriously doubt 
the antiquity of the Pahlavi letters; and in truth 
the inscription behind the horse of Rustam, which 
Niebuhr has also given us, is apparently Pahlavi, 
and might with some pains be decyphered ; that cha- 
racter was extremely rude, and seems to have been 
written, like the Roman and the^Arabic, in a variety 
of hands ; for I remember to have examined a rare 
collection of old Persian coins in the museum of the 
great Anatomist William Hunter; and, though I be- 
lieved the legends to be Pahlavi, and bad no doubt 
that they were coins of Parthian kings, yet I could 
not read the inscriptions without wasting more time 
than I -had then at command, in comparing the let- 
ters and ascertaining the proportions in which ihey 
severally oecarred. The gross Pahlavi was improv- 
ed by Zeratusht or his disciples into an elegant and 
perspicuous character, in which the Zendavesta was 
copied ; and both were written from the right hand 
to the left, like other Chaldaic alphabets, for they 
are manifestly both of Chaldean origin; faiut the 
Zend has the singular advantage of expressing all 
the long and short vowels by distinct marks in the 
body of each word, and all the words are dbtin- 
g4iislied by full points between them ; so that if mo- 
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dern Persian were unmixed with Arabic, it might be 
written in Zend, with the greatest convenience, as 
any one may perceive, by copying in that ciiaractvr 
a few pages of the Shahnamah. As to the unknown 
ins<^iptions in the palace of Jemshid, it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether they contain a system of 
letters which any nation ever adopted : in fine of 
them the letters, which are separated by points, may 
be reduced to forty, at least I can distinguish no 
more essentially different; and they all seem to be 
regular variations and compositions of a straight line 
and an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or 
a leaf (to use the language of botanists) hearted and 
lanced. Many of the Runic letters appear to have 
been formed of similar elements ; and it has been ob- 
served that the writing at Persepolis bears a strong 
resemblance to that which the Irish call Ogham. The 
word Agam in Sanscrit means mysterious knowledge ; 
but I dare not affirm that the two words had a com- 
mon origin ; and only mean to suggest, that if the 
characters in question be really alphabetical, they 
were probably' secret and sacerdotal, or a mere cy- 
pher perhaps, of which the priests only had the key. 
They might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the lan- 
guage were certainly known ; but in all other in- 
scriptions of the same sort, the characters are too 
complex, and the variations of them too numerous, 
to admit an o{linion that they could be symbols of 
articulate sounds ; for even tbeNagari system, which 
has more distinct letters than any known alphabet, 
consists only of forty-nine simple characters, two of 
which are mere substitutions, and four of little use 
in Sanscrit, or in any other language; while the more 
complicated figures exhibited by Niebubr, must be 
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as numeroas at least as the Chinese keys, which ar« 
the signs of ideas only, and some of. which resemble 
the old Persian letters at Istakhr. The Danish tra- 
veller was convinced from his own observation that 
they were written from the left hand, like all the 
characters used by Hindu nations; but I must leave 
this dark subject, which I cannot illuminate, with a 
remark formerly made by myself, that the square 
Cbaldaic letters, a few of which are found on the 
Persian ruins, appear to have been originally the 
game with the Devanagari before the lattei* were en* 
closed, as we now see them, in angular frames. 

IT. The primeval religion of Iran, if we rely on 
the authorities adduced by Mohsani Fani, was that 
which Newton calls the oldest (and it may be justly 
called the noblest) of all religions : " A firm belief 
that OoeSupreme Gqd made the world by his power, 
and continually governed it by his providence; a 
pious fear, love, and adoration of him ; a due reve^ 
rence for parents and aged persons ; a fraternal af- 
fection for the whole human species, and a compas- 
sionate tenderness even for the brute creation.'* 
A system of devotion so pure and sublime could 
hardly, among mortals, be of long duration ; and we 
learn from the Dabistan, that the popular worship 
of the Iranians under Hushang, was purely Sabian ; 
a word of which -I cannot offer any certain etymo- 
logy, but which has been deduced by grammarians 
from Saba, an host^ and particularly the hosi of hea* 
veil, or the celestial bodiest in the adoration of which 
the Sabian ritual is believed to have consisted. There 
is a description, in the learned work just mentioned, 
of the several Persian temples dedicated to the Sun 
and Planets, of the images adored in them, and of 
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the magniiiceiit processions to them on prescribed 
festivals ; one of which is probably represented by 
sculpture in the ruined city of Jemshid. But the 
planetary worship in Persia seems only a part of a 
far more complicated religion, which we now find 
in these Indian provinces; for M obsan assures us, 
that in the opinion of the best informed Persians 
who professed the faith of Husbang, distingunhed 
from that of Zeratusht, the first monarch of Iran, 
and of the whole earth, was Mahabad (a word ap- 
parently Sanscrit) who divided the people into four 
orders, the religious, the military^ the commercial^ 
and the servile^ to which he assigned names unques- 
tionably the same in their origin with those now 
applied to the four primary classes of the Hindus; 
They added, that he received from the Creator, and 
promulgited among men, a sacred book in a heavenly 
language, to which the Muselman author gives the 
Arabic title of Desatir, or Regulations, but the ori- 
ginal name of which he has not menticmed ; and that 
fourteen Mahabads had appeared or would appear In 
human shapes for the government of this world. Now 
when we know that the Hindus believe in fourteen 
Menus!, or celestial personages, with similar functions, 
Hhc first of whom left a book of regulations or divin& 
ordinances J which they hold equal to the Veda, and 
the language of which they believe to be that of the 
gods, we can hardly doubt that the first corruption 
of the purest and oldest religion, was the system of 
Indian theology invented by the Br^mans, and pre- 
valent in these territories whwe the book of Maha- 
bad or Menu is at this moment the standard of all 
religious and moral duties. The accession of Cayu- 
mers to the throne of Persia, in the eighth or nmlh 
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century before Cbrist, seemi to hare been accompa- 
ni«l by a CDDBider^le rerolnlion both in government 
and religion : be nas moat probably of a different 
race froni the Huhabadiaiis nho preceded bim, add 
began perhaps the neo system of national foilb 
wUch Husbanf;, wbose name it bears, completed i 
but tfae rerormation wag partial ) for, while the; re- 
jected the comjilel polytlieiiini of their predecessors, 
Ihcy retained Che laws of Mahabod, with a. super- 
stitioos Tcneration for the ron, the planets, and fire| 
thus resembling the Hindu sects called Saaraj and 
Sagnicai, the second of which is very nnineroas at 
BaoareSf where many agniholrai are continually 
blazing; and where the Sagnicas, when they enter 
on their sacerdotal office, kindle, with ttrs pieces uf 
the bard ytoai Semi, a fire which the; lieep lighted 
Ihrough their lives, for the nuptial ceremony, the 
performaDce of solemn sacrifices, the obsequies of 
departed ancestors, and Iheirown funeral pile. This 
remarkable rite Haj, lunilnuGd by Zi-raiu-hl, » lio ri'- 
fbrmed the old rt'li^iun by the addition uf tfiit'i, ot 
angda, presiding oier moDlbs and dajK 
remoniea in the 
work which he pretended I< 
HeaTen, sod, above all, byj| 
■ a of one ■ 



nas he (Pot, i 
tasb) who traveled 
iofonntttien from tlie Brahi 
ethics. It is barely pii^ible 
bim in the capital of Irakj 
|onH (facD-have been faradvi 
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lyiTe.no certain evidence of an intercourse between 
the two philosophers. The reformed religion of 
Persia continued in force till that country was sub- 
dued by the Muselmans : and, without studying the 
Zend, >we have ample information concerning it in 
the modern Persian writings of several who professed 
it. Bahman always named Zeratusht with reverence, 
but he was in truth a pure theist, and strongly dis- 
claimed any adoration of the^re or other elements : 
he denied that the doctrine of two coeval principles. 
Supremely good and supremely bad, formed any 
part of his faith ; and he often repeated with em- 
phasis the verses of Firdausi on the prostration of 
Cyras and his paternal grand fother before the blaz- 
ing altar: << Think not that they were adorers of 
fire ; for that element was only an exalted object, 
on the lustre of which they fixed their eyes ; they 
humbled themselves a whole week before God ; and 
if thy understanding be ever so little exerted, thou 
most acknowledge thy dependence on the Being su- 
pr^nely pure." In a story of Sadi, near the close 
of his beautiful Bustan, concerning the idol SonuiF 
natb, or Mahadeva, he confounds the religion of the 
Hindus with that of the Gabrs, calling the Brah- 
mans not only Moghs (which might be justified by a 
passage in the Mesnavi) but even readers of the Zend 
and Pazend. Now, whether this confusion pro- 
ceeded from real or pretended ignorance I cannot 
decide, but am as firmly convinced that the doctrines 
of the Zend were distinct from those of the Veda, 
as I am that the religion of the Brahmans, with 
whom we converse every day, prevailed in Persia 
before the accession of Cayumers, whom the ParBis, 
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from respect to his memory, consider as the first of 
men, although they believe in an universal deluge 
before his reign. 

With the religion of the ol^ Persians, their phih^ 
eophy (or as much as we know of it) was intimately 
connected : for they were assiduous observers of the 
luminaries, which they adored and established, ac- 
cording to Mohsan, who confirms in some degree 
the fragments of B«rosus, a number of artificial 
cycles with distinct names, wJiich seem to indicate a 
knowledge of the period in which the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve. Tbey are said also to have known 
the most wonderful powers of nature, and thence to 
have acquired the fame of magicians and enchanters : 
but I will only detain you with a few remarks on 
that metaphysical theology which has been profess- 
ed immemorially by a numerous sect of Persiaiis 
and Hindus, was carried in part into Greece, and 
prevails even now among the learned Muselmans, 
who sometimes avow it without reserve. The modern 
philosophers of this persuasion are called Sufis, either 
from the Greek word for a sage or from the woolUn 
mantle which they used to wear in some provinces 
of Persia : their fundamental tenets are. that nothing 
-exists absolutely but God ; that the human soul is an 
emanation from his essence, and though divided for 
a time from its heavenly source, will be finally re- 
united with it; that 4he highest possible happiness 
will arise from its reunion ; and that the chief good 
of mankind in this transitory world consists in as 
perfect an union with the Eternal Spirit as the en- 
cumbrances of a mortal frame will allow ; that for 
this purpose they should break all connexion (or 
iaailuk, as they call it) with extrinsic objects, and 
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pass through life without attachments, as a swimmer 
in the ocean stril&es freely without the impediment 
nf clothes ; that they should be straig^ht and free as 
the cypress, whose fruit is hardly perceptible, and 
not sink under a load, like fruit trees attached to a 
trellis; that, if mere earthly charms have power to 
Influence the soul, the idea of celestial beauty must 
overwhelm it in ecstatic delight ; that for want of 
apt words to express the divine perfections and the 
ardour of devotion, we must borrow such expressions 
as approach the nearest to our ideas, and speak of 
Beauty and Love in a transcendent and mystical 
sense ; that, like a re^ torn from its native bank« 
like wax separated from its delicious honey, the son 
of man bewails -its disunion with melancholy muaic^ 
and sheds burning tears, like the lighted taper wait- 
ing passionately for the moment of its extinction, as 
a disengagement from earthly trammels, and the 
means of returning to its Only Beloved. Such iq 
part (for I omit the minuter and more subtle meta» 
physics, of (he Sufis which are mentioned in the Dar 
bistio) is the wild and enthusiastic religion of the 
modem Persian poets, especially of the sweet Hafiz 
and the great Maulavi : such is the system of the 
Vedanti philosophers and best lyric poets of India ; 
and, as it was a system of the highest antiquity in 
both nations, it may be added to the many other 
proofs of an immemorial aflSnity between them. 

III. On the ancient monumente of Persian sculp- 
ture and architecture, we have already made such 
observations as were sufficient for Our purpose ) nor 
will you be surprised at the diversity between the 
figures at Rlephanta, which are manifestly Hindu, 
and those, at Persepolis, which are merely Sabian, if 
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you conear \vith me in believing that the Taklitt 
Jemshid was erected after the time of Cayumers, 
when the Brahmans had migrated from Iran, and 
when their intricate mythology bad been superseded 
by the simpler adoration of the planets and of fire. 
. lY. As to the sciences or arts of the old Persians, 
I have little to say ; and no complete evidence of 
them seems to exist. Mohsan speaks more than once 
of ancient verses in the Pahlavi language : and Bah- 
man assured me that some scanty remains of them 
bad been preserved; their music and painting which 
Nizami celebrated, have irrecoverably perished; and 
in r^ard to Mani, the painter and impostor, whose 
book of drawings called Artang, which he pretended 
to be divine, is supposed to have been destroyed by 
the Chinese, in whose dominions he had sought re- 
fuge, — the whole tale is too modem to throw any 
light on the questions before us concerning the origin 
of nations and the inhabitants of the primitive world. 
Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and 
plain reasoning, that a powerful monarchy was es- 
tablished in Iran long before the Assyrian or Pish- 
da^i government : that it was in truth a Hindu mo- 
narchy, though if any chnse to call it Cusian, Cas- 
dean, or Scythian, we shall not enter into a debate 
on mere names; that it subsisted many centuries, 
and that its history has been engrafted on that of the 
Hindus, who founded the monarchies of Ayodhya 
and Indraprestba : that the language of the first 
Persian empire was the mother of the S^uiscrit, and 
consequently of the Zend and Parsf, as well as of 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that the language of the 
Assyrians was the parent of Cbaidaic and Pahlavi, 
and that the primary Tartarian language also bad 
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the magnificent processions to them on prescribed 
festivals ; one of which is probably represented by 
sculpture in the ruined city of Jemshid. But the 
planetary worship in Persia seems only a part of a 
far more complicated religion, which we now find 
in these Indian provinces; for Mohsan assures us, 
that In the opinion of the best informed Persians 
who professed the faith of Hushang, distinguished 
from that of Zeratusht, the first monarch of Iran, 
and of the whole earth, was M ahabad (a word ap- 
parcntly Sanscrit) who divided the people Into four 
orders, the religiousy the militarily the commercial^ 
and the serniley to which he assigned names unques- 
tionably the same in their origin with those now 
applied to the four primary classes of the Hindus; 
They added, that he received from the Creator, and 
promulgited among men, a sacrerf book in a heavenly 
language^ to which the Muselman author gives the 
Arabic title of Desatir, or Regulations, but the ori- 
ginal name of which he has not mentioned ; and that 
fourteen Mahabads had appeared or would appear in 
human shapes for thegovemment of this world. Now 
when we know that the Hindus believe in fourteen 
Menus^ or celestial personages, with similar functions, 
the^r«^ of whom left a book of regulations or divine^ 
ordinances, which they hold equal to the Veda, and 
the language of which they believe to be that of the 
gods, we can hardly doubt that the first corruption 
of the purest and oldest religion, was the system of 
Indian theology invented by the Brahmans, and pre- 
valent in these territories where the book of Maha- 
bad or Menu is at this moment the standard of all 
religious and moral duties. The accession of Cayu- 
mers to the throne of Persia, in the eighth or ninth 
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centary before Christ, seems to have been accompa* 
nied by a considerable revolution both in government 
and religion : he was most probably of a different 
race from the Mahabadians who preceded him, and 
began perhaps the new system of national £aith 
which Hushang, whose name it bears, completed } 
but the reformation was partial ; for, while they re- 
jected the complex polytheism of their predecessors^ 
they retained the laws of Mababad, with a super- 
stitious veneration for the sun, the planets, and fire | 
thus resembling the Hindu sects called Sauras and 
Sagnicas, the second of which is very numerous at 
Banares, where many agnihotras are continually 
blazing; and where the Sagnicas, when the3' enter 
on their sacerdotal office, kindle, with two pieces of 
the hard wood Semi, a fire which they keep lighted 
through their lives, for the nuptial ceremony, the 
performance of solemn sacrifices, the obsequies of 
departed ancestors, and their own funeral pile. This 
remarkable rite was continued by Zeratusht, who re* 
formed the old religion by the addition of genii, or 
angels, presiding over months and days, of new ce- 
remonies in the veneration shown to fire, of a new 
ivork which he pretended to have received from 
Heaven, and, above all, by establishing the actual 
adoration of one Supreme Being. He was born» 
according to Mohsan, in the district of Rai ; and it 
was he (not, as Ammianus asserts, his protector Gush- 
tasb) who traveled info India, that he might receive 
information from the Brahmans in theology and 
ethics. It is barely possible that Pythagoras knew 
bim in the capital of Irak ; but the Grecian sage 
fawt tben^have been far advanced in years ) and we 
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l9iTe.no certain evidence of an intercourse between 
the two philosophers. The reformed religion of 
Persia continued in force till that country was sub- 
dued by the Muselmans : and, without studying the 
Zend, >we have ample information concerning it in 
the modern Persian writings of several who professed 
it. Bahman always named Zeratusht with reverence, 
bat he was in truth a pure theist, and strongly dis- 
claimed any adoration of the^re or other elements : 
he denied that the doctrine of two coeval principles. 
Supremely good and supremely bad, formed any 
part of his faith ; and he often repeated with em- 
phasis the verses of Firdausi on the prostration of 
Cyrus and his paternal grandfather before the blaz- 
ing altar: '* Think not that they were adorers of 
fire ; for that element was only an exalted object, 
on the lustre of which they fixed their eyes ; they 
humbled themselves a whole week before God ; and 
if thy understanding be ever so little exerted, thou 
must acknowledge thy dependence on the Being su- 
premely pure." In a story of Sadi, near the close 
of his beautiful Bustan, concerning the idol Soma- 
nath, or Mahadeva, he confounds the religion of the 
Hindus with that of the Gabrs, calling the Brah- 
mans not only Moghs (which migbt be justified by a 
passage in the Mesnavi) but even readers of the Zend 
and Pazend. Now, whether this confusion pro- 
ceeded from real or pretended ignorance I cannot 
decide, but am as firmly convinced that the doctrines 
of the Zend were distinct from those of the Veda, 
as I am that the religion of the Brahmans, with 
whom we converse every day, prevailed in Penia 
before the accession of Cayumers, whom the Paisis, 
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from respect to his memory, consider as the fint of 
meo, although they believe in an universal dthtge 
before his reign. 

With the religion of the ol^ Persians, their philo* 
sophy (or as much as we know of it) was intimately 
connected : for they were assiduous obsenrers of the 
luminaries, which they adored and established, ac- 
cording to Mohsan, who confirms in some degree 
the fragments of Berosus, a number of artificial 
cycles with distinct names, wJiich seem to indicate a 
knowledge of the period in which the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve. Tbey are said also to have known 
the most wonderful powers of natnre, and thence to 
have acquired the fame of magicians and enchanters : 
but I will only detain you with a few remarks on 
that metaphysical theology which has been profess* 
ed immemorially by a numerous sect of Persians 
and Hindus, was carried in part into Greece, and 
prevails even now among the learned Muselmans, 
who sometimes avow it without reserve. Tlie modern 
philosophers of this persuasion are called Sufis, either 
from the Greek word for a sage or from the woolUn 
mantle which they used to wear in some provinces 
of Persia: their fundamental tenets are., that nothing 
-exists absolutely but God ; that the human soul is an 
emanation from his essence, and though divided for 
a time from its heavenly source, will be finally re- 
united with it ; that^he highest possible happiness 
will arise from its reunion ; and that the chief good 
of mankind in this transitory world consists in as 
perfect an union with the Eternal Spirit as the en- 
cumbrances of a mortal frame will allow ; that for 
this purpose they should break all connexion (or 
iaaiiuk, as they call it) with extrinsic objects, and 
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the magnificeot proccssioiiB to them «ni prescribed 
feUnrab ; one of which is probably represeoted by 
icolptare in the miDcd city of Jcmahid. Bat the 
planetary worship in Persia seems only a part of a 
far more complicated reli^oo, which we now find 
in these Indian provinces ; for Mohsan assores us, 
that in the opinion of the best informed Persians 
who professed the foith of Hiishan^, distin^iabed 
from that of Zeratosht, the first monarch of Iran, 
and of the whole earth, was Mahabad (a word ap- 
parently Sanscrit) who divided the people into four 
orden, the religious, the ndUtary, the eornmerdai, 
and the aeroile, to which he assigned names unques- 
tionably the same in their oripn with those now 
applied to the four primary classes of the Hindus. 
They added, that be received from the Creator, and 
promulgited among men, a sacred book in a heavenfy 
language, to which the Mnselman author gives the 
Arabic title of Desatir, or Regulations, but the ori- 
ginal name of which he has not mentioned ; and that 
fourteen Mababads had appeared or would appear in 
homan shapes for the government of this world. Now 
when we know that the Hindus believe in fourteen 
Menuii, or celestial personages, with similar functions, 
ibe first of whom left a book of regulations or divino 
ordinances, which they hold equal to the Veda, and 
the language of which they believe to be that of the 
gods, we can hardly doubt that the first corruption 
of the purest and oldest religion, was the system of 
Indian theology invented by the Brahmans, and pre- 
valent in these territories where the book of Maha- 
bad or Menu 'is at this moment the standard of all 
religious and moral duties. The accession of Cayu- 
men to the throne of Persia, in the eighth or nmth 
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century before Christ, seems to have been accompa* 
nied by a considerable revolution both in government 
and religion : he was most probably of a different 
race from the Mahabadians who preceded him, and 
began perhaps the new system of national faith 
which Hushang, whose name it bears, completed | 
but the reformation was partial ; for, while they re« 
jected the complex polytheism of their predecessors^ 
they, retained the laws of Mababad, with a super- 
stitious veneration for the sun, the planets, and fire | 
thus resembling the Hindu sects called Sauras and 
Sagnicas, the second of which is very numerous at 
Banares, where many agnihotras are continually 
blazing; and where the Sagnicas, when they enter 
on their sacerdotal office, kindle, with two pieces of 
the hard wood Semi, a fire which they keep lighted 
through their lives, for the nuptial ceremony, the 
performance of solenm sacrifices, the obsequies of 
departed ancestors, and their own funeral pile. This 
remarkable rite was continued by Zeratusht, who re- 
formed the old religion by the addition of genii, or 
angels, presiding over months and days, of new ce- 
remonies in the veneration shown to fire, of a new 
work which he pretended to have received from 
Heaven, and, above all, by establishing the actual 
adoration of one Supreme Being. He was born» 
according to Mohsan, in the dbtrict of Rai ; and it 
was he (not, as Ammianus asserts, his protector Gush« 
tasb) who traveled into India, that he might receive 
information from the Brahmans in theology and 
ethics. It is barely possible that Pythagoras knew 
him in the capital of Irak ; but the Grecian sage 
fowt tben<have been far advanced in years i and we 
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hfLftno certain evidence of an intercourse between 
the two philosophers. The reformed religion of 
Persia continued in force till that country was sub- 
dued by the Muselinans : and, without studying the 
Zend, >we have ample information concerning it in 
the modern Persian writings of several who professed 
it. Bahman always named Zeratusht with reverence, 
but he was in truth a pure theist, and strongly dis- 
claimed any adoration of the^re or other elements : 
be denied that the doctrine of two coeval principles, 
supremely good and supremely bad, formed any 
part of his feith ; and he often repeated with em- 
phasis (he verses of Firdausi on the prostration of 
Cyrus and his paternal grandfather before the blaz- 
ing altar: *' Think not that they were adorers of 
tire ; for that element was only an exalted object, 
on the lustre of which they fixed their eyes ; they 
humbled themselvelB a whole week before God ; and 
if thy understanding be ever so little exerted, thoo 
must acknowledge thy dependence on the Being su- 
premely pure." In a story of Sadi, near the close 
of his beautiful Bustan, concerning the idol Soma- 
nath, or Mahadeva, he confounds the religion of the 
Hindus with that of the Gabrs, calling the Brah- 
mans not only Moghs (which might be justified by a 
passage in the Mesnavi) but even readers of the Zend 
and Pazend. Now, whether this confusion pro- 
ceeded from real or pretended ignorance I cannot 
decide, but am as firmly convinced that the doctrines 
of the Zend were distinct from those of the Veda, 
as I am that the religion of the Brabmans, with 
whom we converse every day, prevailed in Penia 
before the accenlon of Cayumers, whom the Pants, 
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from respect to his memory, consider as the first of 
men, although they believe in an universal deluge 
before his reign. 

With the religion of the ol^ Persians, their phiUy- 
eophy (or as much as we know of it) was intimately 
connected : for they were assiduons observers of the 
luminaries, which they adored and established, ac- 
cor^ng to Mohsan, who confirms in some degree 
the fragments of Berosus, a number of artificial 
cycles with distinct names, wJiich seem to indicate a 
knowledge of the period in which the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve. Tbey are said also to have known 
the most wonderful powers of nature, and thence to 
have acquired the fame of magicians and enchanters : 
but I will only detain you with a few remarks on 
that metaphysical theology which has been profess- 
ed immemorially by a numerous sect of Persians 
and Hindus, was carried in part into Greece, and 
prevails even now among the learned Muselmans, 
who sometimes avow it without reserve. The modern 
philosophers of this persuasion are called Sufis, either 
from the Greek word for a sage or from the woolUn 
mantle which they used to wear in some provinces 
of Persia : their fundamental tenets are. that nothing 
'exists absolutely but God ; that the human soul is an 
emanation from his essence, and though divided for 
a time from its heavenly source, will be finally re- 
united with it ; that^he highest possible happiness 
will arise from its reunion ; and that the chief good 
of mankind in this transitory world consists in as 
perfect an union with the Eternal Spirit as the en- 
cumbrances of a mortal frame will allow ; that for 
this purpose they should break all connexion (or 
iaalluk, as they call it) with extrmsic objects, and 
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pam thnmi^ life w U iw wt attadummUj i 
tn (he 0eesM ^tribes firHy trithwit the 
nf cl<»tbe9 ; that they should be 9tiai|^ aod free 
the eypTfVi, whsie fruit is hsmUy percp|rtiblev *oA 
mut sinh nnder 3 load, like fnrit trees attacked to a 
frHlit; tbaf, if mere earthly cfaaniB fascre power ta 
iflfiuenre the mmiI, the idem of cdestiai benty mart 
Averwhtim H m ecstatic dcli|;bt ; that ibr want «f 
Apt w<ml9 to eicprew the divine perfectioiB and tiiB 
drdomr of devocion, we aunt borrow ancfa eaqwesinns 
M af^pmncb the nearest to onr ideaiv and spcsk of 
Aemifp and X^w^ in a tranKendent and myatkal 
penve > that, like a r^^il torn fmn ita native boak, 
Iske maje separated from irs defitiww haneyy Ae ana 
^man bewails its diminioo with meiameiebf nnuaev 
ftnd fbeds bnrninj^ fean, like tbe lif^tcd taper wait- 
idgr pa«nf<ynatefy fo9 the moment of it» extiaetinn, an 
A dfsen^Kement friMn earthly trammelsy and the 
meam &f reinrmn^ fo it4 Only Bdovcd. Sack i^ 
|yir( (f4fr f (nnU the minnter and more sabtle mcta- 
frfiyfifs, &f the %\dH which are mentioned in the Da* 
bht in) in the wiM and enthnsiastic rdif^ioo of the 
modern Persian poets, especially of the sweet Haiz 
And the ffteni Maolat i s sncb is the system of tbe 
y^AanU phitosopbers and best lyric poets of India; 
Aid, AS }( WAS A system of the highest antiquity in 
htiih AAttoAD, It tnAy be Added to the many other 
ptdtifn fff An Immemorial affinity between them. 

\tti On (lie ancient monumenU of Persian sculp* 
l>ff«* and ArchUecttire, we have already made stich 
uho^rfadons us were sufficient fordur purpose) nor 
«rill yoti be stirprlsrd at the diversity between the 
(iftitrefl fil t^Jephnntn, which are manifestly Hindu, 
mid (Ii04p n( Metnepotis, whicif are merely Sabian, if 
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you cohear yvith me in believing that the Takbti 
Jemshid was erected after the time of Cayumera« 
when the Brabmans had migrated from.Iran^ and 
when their intricate mythology bad been superseded 
by the simpler adoration of the planets and of fire. 
. lY. As to the sciences or arts of the old Persians, 
I have little to say ; and no complete evidence of 
them seems to exist. Mohsan speaks more than once 
of kncient verses in the Pahlavi language : and Bah- 
man assured me that some scanty remains of them 
had been preserved ; their music and painting which 
Nizami celebrated, have irrecoverably perished; and 
in r^ard to Mani, the painter and impostor, whose 
book of drawings called Artang, which he pretended 
to be divine, is supposed to have been destroyed by 
the Chinese, in whose dominions he had sought re- 
fuge, — the whole tale is too modern to throw any 
light on the questions before us concerning the origin 
of nations and the inhabitants of the primitive world. 
Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and 
plain reasoning, that a powerful monarchy was e»- 
tablished in Iran long before the Assyrian or Pish- 
da^i government: that it was in truth a Hindu mo- 
narchy, though if any chnse to call it Cusian, Cas- 
dean, or Scythian, we shall not enter into a debate 
oo mere names; that it subsisted many centuries, 
and that its history has been engrafted on that of the 
Hindus, who founded the monarchies of Ayodhya 
and Indraprestha : that the language of the first 
Persian empire was the mother of the Sanscrit, and 
consequently of the Zend and Parsf, as well as of 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic ; that the language of the 
Attyrians was the parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavi, 
and that the primary Tartarian language also bad 
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been corrent in the same empire ; although, as the 
Tartan had no books or even letters, we cannot with 
certainty trace their unpolished and variable Idioms. 
We discover therefore in Persia, at the earliest 
dawn of histoi'y, the three distinct races of men 
whom we described on former occasions, as possess* 
ors of India, Arabia, Tartary; and whether they 
were collected in Iran from distant regions or di- 
verged from it as from a common centre, we shall 
easily determine by the following -considerations. 
Let us observe in the first place, the central position 
of Iran, which is bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, 
and by India; whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran 
only, but is remote from Tartary, and divided even 
from the skirts of India by a considerable golf; no 
country, therefore, but Persia seems likely to have 
sent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of Asia. 
The Brahmans could never have migrated from India 
to Iran, because they are expressly forbidden by 
their oldest existing laws to leave the region which 
they inhabit at thb day ; the Arabs have not even a 
tradition of an emigration into Persia before Mo- 
hammed, nor bad they indeed any indnceme nt to 
quit their beautiful and extensive domains; and as 
to the Tartars, we have no trace in history of their 
departure from their plains and forests till the inva- 
sion of the Medes, who, accoiding to etymologists, 
were the sons of Madai ; and even they were con- 
ducted by princes of an Assyrian family. Hie three 
races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned, 
(and more than three we have not yet found) mi- 
grated from Iran as from their common cpuntry ; 
and thus the Saxon Chronicle, I presume from good 
authority, brings the first inhabitants of Britain from 
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Armenia; while a late very learned -writer con- 
cludes, after all his laborious researches, that the 
Goths or Scythians came from Persia ; and another 
contends with great force, that both the Irish and 
old Britons proceeded severally from the borders of 
the Caspian ; a coincidence of conclusions from dif- 
ferent media by persons wholly unconnected, which 
could scarce have happened if they were not ground- 
ed on solid principles. We may therefore hold this 
proposition firmly established, that Iran, or Persia 
in its largest sense, was the true centre of population, 
'. of knowledge, of languages, and of arts; which. In- 
^stead of traveling westward only, as it has been fan- 
cifiuUy supposed, or eastward, as might with equal 
reason have been asserted, were expanded in all di« 
rections to all the regions of the world in which the, 
Hindu race had settled under various denominations: 
but whether Asia has not produced other races of 
men, distinct from the Hiodus, the Arabs, or the 
Tartars ; or whether any apparent diversity may not 
have sprung from an intermixture of those three 
in different proportions, must be the subject of a 
future inquiry.. There is another question of more 
immediate importance, which you, gentlemen, only 
can decide ; namely, ^^ By what means we can pre- 
serve our Society from dying gradually away ? as 
it has advanced gradually to its present (shall I say 
flourishing or languishing?) state." It has subsisted 
five years without any expense to the members of it, 
until the first volume of our Transactions was pub- 
lished; and the price of that large volume, if we 
compare the different values of money in Bengal and 
in England, is not more than equal to the annual 
coQtribtttion towards the charges of the Royal So- 
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ciety by each of its fellows, who may not have chosen 
to compound for it on bis admission. This I men- 
tion not from an idea that any of ns could object to 
the purchase of one copy at least, but from a wish 
to inculcate the necessity of our common exertions 
in promoting the sale of the work both here and in 
Lotidon. In vain shall we meet as a literary body, 
if our meetings shall cease to be supplied with ori- 
ginal dissertations and memorials; and in vain shall 
we collect the most interesting papers, if we cannot 
publbh them occasionally without exposing the su- 
perintendents of the Company's press, who undertake 
to* print them at their own hazard, to the danger of 
a considerable loss. By united efforts, the French 
have compiled their stupendous "repositories of uni- 
versal knowledge ; and by united efforts only can 
we hope to rival them, or to diffuse over our own 
country and the rest of Europe the light attainable 
by our Asiatic Researches. 
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ON THE CHINESE. 

Origin of the people wiio governed Cliina before they were 
conqnered by the Tartars.— Examination of the langnage; 
and letters, religion and philosophy, of the present Chinese. 
— Remarks on their ancient monuments, sciences, and arts. 
—The importation of a new religion into China. 



GENTLEMEN, 

Although we are at this moment considerably 
nearer to the frontier of China than to the farthest 
limit of the British dominions in Hindustan, yet the 
first step that we should take in the philosophical 
journey which I propose for your entertainment at 
the present meeting, will carry us to the utmost 
verge of the habitable globe known to the best geo- 
graphers of Old Greece and Egypt; beyond the 
boundary of whose knowledge we shall discern, 
from the heights of the northern mountains, an em* 
pire nearly equal in surface to a sqiuire of fifteen 
degrees ; an empire, of which I do not mean to as- 
sign the precise limits, but which we may consider, 
for the purpose of this dissertation, as embraced on 
two sides by Tartary and India, while the ocean se* 
parates its other sides from yarious Asiatic isles of 
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great importance in the commercial system of Eu- 
rope. Annexed to this immense track of land is tlie 
peninsula of Gorea, winch a vast oval bason divides 
from Nison or Japan, a celebrated and imperial 
island, bearing in arts and in arms, in advantage of 
situation, but not in felicity of government, a pre- 
eminence among eastern kingdoms analagous to that 
of Britain among the nations of the west. So many 
climates are included in so prodigious an area, that 
while the principal emporium of China lies nearly 
under the tropic, its metropolis enjoys the tempera- 
ture of Samarkand : such too b the diversity of soil 
in its fifteen provinces, that, while some of them are 
exquisitely fertile, richly cultivated, and extremely 
populous, others are barren and rocky, dry and 
unfruitful, with plains as wild or mountains as 
rugged as any in Scylhia, and those either wholly 
deserted, or peopled by savage hordes, who, if they 
be not still independent, have been very lately sub- 
dued by the perfidy, rather than the valour of a 
monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach of 
faith in a Chinese poem, of which I have seen a 
translation. 

The word China, concerning which I shall offer 
some new remarks, is well known to the people 
whom we call the Chinese; but they never apply it 
(I speak of the learned among them) to themselves 
or to th<>ir country. Themselves, according to Fa- 
ther Yisdeloq, they describe as the people ofllan^ 
or of some other illustrious family, by the memory 
of whose actions they flatter their national pride; 
and their country they call Chum-cue, or the Central 
JCtn^dom, representing it in their symbolical charac- 
Un by a parallelogram exactly bisected. At other 
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times they distinguish it by the words Tien-/mt, or 
What is under Heaven ; meaning all that is valu" 
able on earth. ^ Since they never name themselves 
with moderation, they would have no right to com- 
plain, if they knew that European authors haye ever 
spoken of them in the extremes of applause or of 
censure. By some they have been extolled as the 
oldest and the wisest, as the most learned and most 
ingenious of natibns; whilst others have derided thetr 
pretensions to antiquity, condemned their gOTern'> 
ment as abominable, and arraigned their manners as 
inhuman, without allowing them an element of sci* 
ence, or a single art, for which they have not been 
indebted to some more ancient and more civilized 
race of men. The truth perhaps lies, where we 
usually find it, between the extremes; but it is not 
my design to accuse or to defend the Chinese, to de- 
press or to aggrandize them : I shall confine myself 
to the discussion of a question connected with my 
former discourses, and far less easy to be solved than 
any hitherto started : '* Whence came the singular 
people who long had governed China, before they 
were conquered by the Tartars }" On this problem 
(the solution of which has no concern, indeed, with 
our political or commercial interests, but a very ma- 
terial connexion, if I mistake not, with interests of 
a higher nature) four opinions have been advanced, 
and all rather peremptorily asserted than supported 
by argument and evidence. By a few writers it has 
been urged, that the Chinese are an original race, 
who have dv^eit for ages, if not from eternity, in 
the land which they now possess ; by others, and 
chiefly by the missionaries, it is insisted that they 
sprang from the same stock with the Hebrews and 
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Arabs; a third assertion is that of the Arabs them^ 
selves, and of M. Pauw, who hold it indubitable, 
that they were originally Tartars, descending in wild 
clans from the steeps of Imaus ; and a fourth, at least 
as dogmatically pronounced as any of the preced- 
ing, is that of the Brahmens. who decide, without 
allowing any appeal from their decision, that the 
Chinas (for so they are named in Sanscrit) were 
Hindus of the Cshatriya, or military class, who, 
abandoning the privileges of their tribe, rambled in 
different bodies to the north-east of Bengal; and, 
foi^getHng by degrees the rites and religion of their 
ancestors, established separate principalities, which 
were afterwards united in the plains and valleys 
which are now possessed by them. If any one of 
the three last opinions be just, the first of them must 
necessarily be relinquished ; but of those three, the 
first cannot possibly be sustained, because it rests on 
DO firmer support than a foolbh remark, whether 
true or false, that Sem in Chinese lAeans life and 
procreation; and because a tearplant is not more 
different from a palm than a Chinese from an Arab. 
They are men, indeed, as the tea and the palm are 
vegetables; but human sagacity could not, 1 be- 
lieve, discover any other trace of resemblance be- 
tween them. One of the Arabs, indeed (an account 
of whose voyage to India and China has been trans- 
lated by Renaudot), thought the Chinese not hand- 
somer (according to his ideas of beauty) than the 
Hindus; but even more like his own countrymen 
in features, habiliments, carriage, manners, and cep 
remonies: and this may be true, without proving an 
actual resemblance-between the Chinese and Arabs, 
except in dress and complexion. The next opinioo 
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is more connected with that of the Brahmens than 
M. Pan w probably imagined ; for, though he tells 
us expressly that by Scythians he meant the Turks, 
or Tartars, yet the Dragon on the standard, and 
some other peculiarities, from which he would i^fer 
a clear affinity between the old Tartars and the Chi- 
nese, belonged indubitably to those Scythians who 
are known to have been Goths ; and the Goths had 
manifestly a common lineage with the Hindus, if hi^ 
own argument, in (be preface to his Researches on 
the Similarity of Language be, as all men agree 
that it is, irrefragable. That the Chinese were an- 
ciently of a Tartarian stock, is a proposition which 
I cannot otherwise disprove for the present than by 
insisting oil the total dissimilarity of the two races 
in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts of 
imagination, which the Tartars, by their own ac- 
count, never cultivated; but if we show strong 
grounds for believing that the first Chinese were ac- 
tually of an Indian race, it will follow that M. Pauw 
and the Arabs are mistaken. It is to the discus- 
sion of this new, and in my opinion, very interest- 
ing point,' that I shall confine the remainder of my 
discourse. 

. In the Sanscrit Institutes of civil and religious 
duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, by Menu, the 
son of Brahma, we find the following curious pas- 
sage: ^' Many families of the military class having 
gradually abandoned the ordinances of the Veda 
and the company of Brahmens, lived in a state of 
degradation; as the people of Pundraca and Odra, 
those of Dravira and Camboja, the Yavanas and 
Sacas, the Paradas and Pahlavas, the Chinas, and. 
ftome other nations," A full comment on his text 
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woold here be soperfluons; but since the testimony 
of the Indian author, who, though certainly not a 
divine personage, was as certainly a very ancient 
lawyer, moralist, and historian, is direct and posi* 
tive, disinterested and unsuspected, it would, I think, 
decide the question before us, if we could be sure 
that tile word China signified a Chinese, as all the 
Pandits, whom I have separately consulted, assert 
with one voice. They assure me that the Chinas of 
Menu settled in a fine country to the north-east of 
Gaur, and to the east of Camarup and Nepal ; that 
they have long been, and still are, famed as inge- 
nious artificers; and that they bad themselves seen 
old Chinese- idols, which bore a manifest relation to 
the primitive religion of India before Buddha's ap- 
pearance in it. A well informed Pandit showed 
me a Sanscrit boolc in Coshmirian letters, which, he 
said^ was revealed by Siva himself, and entitled Sac* 
tisangama : he read to me a whole chapter of it on 
the heterodox opinions of Chinas, who were divided, 
says the author, into near two hundred dans. I then 
laid before him a map of Asia ; and, when I point- 
ed to Cashmir, his own country, be instantly placed 
his finger on the north-western provinces of China, 
where the Chinas, he said, first established them- 
selves; but he added, that Mahachina, which was 
also mentioned in his boolc, extended to the eastern 
and sootbem oceans. I believe, nevertheless, that the 
Chinese empire, as we now call it, was not fonned 
when the laws of Menu were collected ; and for this 
belief, so repugnant to the general opinion, I am 
tMrand to offer my reasons. If the outline of history 
and chronology for the last two thousand years be 
eoiTectly traced (and we must be hardy sceptics to 
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doabt it) the poems of Caltdas were composed before 
tUe beginninjr of oor era. Now it is clear, fi^im in- 
ternal and external evidence, that the Ramayan and 
Mahabharal were considerably older than the pro- 
ductions of that poet; and it appears from the style 
and metre of the Dherma Sastra, revealed by Menu, 
that it was reduced to writing long before the age of 
Valmic er Vyasa, the second of whom names it with 
applause. We shall not therefore be thought ex- 
travagant if we place the compiler of those laws 
between a thousand and fifteen hundred years before 
Christ ; especially as Buddha, whose age is pretty 
well ascertained, is not mentioned in them ; but ia 
the twelfth century before our era, the Chinese em- 
pire was at least in its cradle. This fact it is necessary 
to prove, and my first witness is Confucius himself. 
1 know to what keen satire I shaU expose myself by 
citing that philosopher, after the bitter sarcasms of 
M. Pauw against him, and against the translators of 
bis mutilated but valuable works; yet I quote with- 
out scruple the book entitled Ldu Yn, of which I 
possess the original, with a verbal translation, and 
which I know to be sufficiently authentic for my 
present purpose. In the second part of it Confu-tsu 
declares, that ^ although he, like other men, could 
relate as mere lessons of morality, the histories of 
the first and second imperial houses, yet, for want 
of evidenccy he could give no certain account of 
them." N^ow, if the Chinese themselves do not even 
pretend that any historical monument existed in the 
age of Confucius, preceding the rise of their third 
dynasty, about eleven hundred yean before the 
Christian epoch, we may justly conclude that the 
rngn of Vnvam was in the infancy of their empire, 
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which hardly grew to maturity till some ages after 
that prince; and it has been asserted by very learn- 
ed Eoropeans, that even of the third dynasty, which 
he has the fame of having raised, no unsuspected 
memorial can now be produced. It was not till 
the eighth century before the birth of our Saviour, 
that a small kingdom was erected in the province 
of Shen-si, the capital of which stood nearly in the 
ikiriy^fifih degree of northern latitude, and about 
Jive degrees to the west of Si-gan ; both the country 
and its metropolis were called Chin ; and the do- 
minion of its princes was gradually extended to 
.the east and west. A king of Chin, who makes a 
figure In the Shahnamah among the allies of Afra* 
siyab, was, I presume, a sovereign of the country 
just mentioned ; and the river of Chin, which the 
poet frequently names as the limit of bis eastern 
geography, seems to have been the Yellow River, 
which the Chinese introduce at the beginning of their 
fabulous annals. I should be tempted to expatiate 
on so curious a subject, but the present occasion aU 
lows nothing superfluous, and permits me only to 
add, that Mangukhan died in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, before the city of Chin, which 
was afterwards taken by Kublai, and that the poets 
of Iran perpetually allude to the districts around it 
which they celebrate, with Chegil and Khoten, for a 
number of musk animals roving on their hills. The 
territory of Chin, so called by the old Hindus, by 
the Persians, and by the Chinese (while the Greeks 
and Arabs were obliged by their defective articu- 
lation to miscall it Sin) gaye its name to a race of 
emperors, whose tyranny made their memory so un- 
popular, th^ the ipodem inhabitaots of China b«14 
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the word in abhorrence, and speak of themselves as 
the people of a milder and more virtnoiis dynasty ; 
but it is highly probable that the whole nation de- 
scended from the Chinas of Menu, and, mixing with 
the Tartars (by whom the plains of Honan and the 
more soathern provinces were thinly inhabited) 
formed by degrees the race of men whom we. now 
see in possession of the noblest empire in Asia. 

In support of an opinion, which I offer as the rew 
«alt of long and anxious inquiries, I should regularly 
proceed to examine the. language and letters, relf*^ 
gion and philosophy, of the present Chinese, and 
subjoin some remarks on their ancient monuments, 
on their sciences, and on their arts both liberal and 
mechanical ; but their spoken language not having 
been preserved in the usual symbols of articulate 
sounds, must have been for many ages in a continual 
flux; their letters^ if we may so call them, are 
merely the symbols of ideas ; their popular religion 
was imported from India in an age comparatively 
modern; and their philosophy seems yet in so rude 
a state as hardly to deserve the appellation. They 
bave no ancient monuments^ from which their origin 
can be traced even by plausible coi^jecture; their 
sciences are wholly exotic ; and their mechanical arts 
have nothing in them characteristic of a particular fa- 
mily ; nothing which any set of men, in a country 
so highly favoured by nature, might not have dis- 
covered and improved. They have indeed both na- 
tional music and national poetry, and both of them 
beautifully pathetic ; but of painting, sculpture, or 
architecture, as arts of imagination, they seem (like 
other Asiatics) to have no idea. Instead^ therefore, 
of enlarging separately on each of those heads, t 
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shall 'briefly inquire bow' far the literatare and re- 
li|;ious pniclices of China confirm or oppose the pro- 
position which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. DeGuigoes, 
on the subject before us, is nearly connected with 
that of the Brahmens: he maintains that the Chi- 
nese were emigrants from Egypt; and the Egyp- 
tians or Ethiopians (for they were clearly the sam^ 
people) had indubitably a common origin with the 
old natives of India, as the affinity of their languages 
and of their institutions, both religious and political, 
folly evince; but that China was peopled a few 
centuries before our era by a colony from the banks 
of the Nile, though neither Persians nor Arabs, ^'ar* 
teas nor Hindus, ever heard of such an emigratioo, 
is a paradox whleh the bare authority even of so 
learned a man cannot support ; and, since reason 
grounded on facts can alone decide such a questioiS, 
we have a right to demand clearer evidence and 
stronger aq^ments than any that he has yet adduced. 
The hieroglyphics of Egypt bear, indeed, a strong 
resemblance to the mythological sculptures and 
paintings of India, but seem wholly dissimilar to the 
symbolical system of the Chinese, which might easily 
have been invented (as they assert) by an individual, 
and might very naturally have been contrived by 
the first Chinas, or outcast Hindus, who either never 
knew or had forgotten the alphabetical characters 
of their wiser ancestors. As to the table and bust of 
Isis, they seem to be given up as modem forgeries ; 
but if they were indisputably genuine, they would 
be nothing to the purpose; for the letters on the 
bast appear to have been designed as alphabetical; 
mod the fabricator of them (if they really were fii^ 
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bricated in Europe) was uncommonly happy, since 
two or three of them are exactly the same with those 
on a metal pillar yet standing in the north of India, 
In Egypt, if we can rely on the testimony of the 
Greeks, who studied no language but -their own, 
there were two sets of alphabetical characters ; the 
one popular^ like the various letters used in our 
Indian' provinces; and the other «acer<fo/a/, like the 
Devanagari, especially that form of it which we see 
in the Veda : besides which they had two sorts of 
sacred sculpture; the one simple, like the figures of 
Bnddha and the three Ramas ; and the other alle- 
gorical, like the images of Ganesa, or Divine Wis- 
dom, and Isani, or Nature, with all their emblema- 
tical accompaniments. But the real character of the 
Chinese appears wholly distinct from any Egyptian 
writing, either mysterious or popular: and, as to the 
fancy of M, De Guignes, that the complicated sym- 
bols of China were at first no more than Phenician 
monograms, let us hope that he has abandoned so 
wild a conceit, which he started probably with no 
other view than to display his ingenuity and learning. 
We have ocular proof that the few radical cha- 
racters of the Chinese were originally (like our as- 
tronomical and chymical symbols) the pictures or 
outlines of visible objects, or figurative signs for 
simple ideas, which they have multiplied by the most 
ingenious combinations and the liveliest metaphors ; 
but as the system is peculiar, 1 believe, to them- 
selves and the Japanese, it would be idly ostenta- 
tious to enlarge on it at present ; and^ for the rea- 
sons already intimated, it neither corroborates nor 
weakens the opuiion which I endeavour to support. 
The same may as truly be said of their spoken Ian- 
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guage; for, independently of its constant fluctua- 
tion during a series of ages, it lias the peculiarity of 
excluding four or five sounds which other nations 
articulate, and is clipped into monosyllables, even 
-when the ideas expressed by them, and the written 
symbols for those ideas, are very complex. This has 
arisen, I suppose, from the singular habits of the 
people; for, though their common tongue be so 
mwicallif accented as to form a kind of recitative, 
yet it wants those grammatical accents, without 
which all human tongues would appear monosyllabic. 
Thus Amita^ with an accent on the first syllable, 
means, in the Sanscrit language, immeasurable; and 
the natives of Bengal pronounce it Omito ; but 
when the religion of Buddha, the son of Maya, was 
carried hence into China, the people of that country, 
noable to pronounce the name of their new God, 
called him Foe, the son of Mo-ye, and divided his 
epithet Amita into three syllables O-mi'to^ annexing 
to them certain ideas of their own, and expressing 
them in writing by three distinct symbols. We may 
judge from this instance, whether a comparison of 
their spoken tongue with the dialects of other na- 
tions can lead to any certain conclusion as to their 
origin j yet the instance which I have given sup- 
plies me with an argument from analogy which I 
produce as conjectural only, bat which appears more 
and more plausible the oftener I consider it. The 
Buddha of the Hindus is unquestionably the Foe of 
China $ but the great progenitor of the Chinese is 
abo named by them Fo-hi, where* the second mono- 
syllable signifies, it seems, a victim. Now the an- 
cestor of that military tribe whom the Hindus call 
Chandravansa, or Children of the Moon, was, ao 
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Cording to their Pnranas or legends, Buddha, or the 
genioB of the planet Mercury, from whom, in the 
fifth degree, descended ar prince named Druhya; 
whom his father Yayati sent in exile to the east of 
Hindustan, with this imprecation, '^ May thy pro- 
geny foe ignorant of the Veda.*' The name of the 
banished prince could not be pronounced by the mo- 
dern Chinese; and, though 1 dare not conjecture 
that the last syllable of it- has been changed into 
Yao, I may nevertheless observe that Yao was the 
fifth in descent from Fo-hi, or at least the fifth 
mortal in the first imperial dynasty ; that all Chi- 
nese history before him is cpnsidered by the Chinese 
themselves as poetical or fabulous; that his father 
Ti-co, like the Indian king Yayati, was the first 
prince who married several women ; and that Fo-hi, 
the head of their race, appeared, say the Chinese, 
in a province of the west, and held his court in the 
territory of Chin, where the rovers, mentioned by 
the Indian legislator, are supposed to have settled. 
Another circumstance in the'parallel is very remark- 
able: — According to Father De Premare, in his 
tract on Chinese Mythology, the mother of Fo-hi 
was the Daughter of Heaven^ sumamed Flower' 
loving ; and as the nymph was walking alone on the 
bank of a rtver with a similar name, she found her- 
self on a sudden encircled by a rainbow ; soon after 
which she became pregDant,and at the end of twelve 
years was delivered of a son radiant as herself, 
who, among other titles, had that of Sui, or Star of 
the Year, Now, in the mythological system of the 
Hindus, the nymph Rohini, who presides over the 
fourth lunar mansion, was the favourite mistress of 
l$omaj or the Moon^ among whose numerous epio 
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tHets we find Cumudanayaca, or, Delighting in a 
species of water-flower that blossoms at oigfat ; and 
their oflTspring; was Buddha, regent of a planet, and 
called also, from the names of his parents, Rauhineya 
or Saumya. It is true that the learned missionary 
explains the word Soi by Jupiter; but an exact ret 
semblance between two sacb fables could not have 
been expected; and it is sufficient for my purpose 
that they seem to have a family Jikeness. The God 
Buddha, say the Indians, married Ila, whose father 
was preserved in a miraculous ark from an univer- 
sal deluge. N0W9 although I cannot insist with con- 
fidence that the rainbow in the Chinese fable alludes 
to the Mosaic narrative of the flood, nor build any 
solid argument on the divine personage Niu-va, of 
whose character, and even of whose sex, the histo- 
rians of China speak very doubtfully, I may never- 
theless assure yoy, after full inquiry and considers- 
tion, that the Chinese, like the Hindus, believe this 
earth to have been wholly covered with water^ 
which, in works of undisputed authenticity, they 
describe qe flowing abundantly^ then subsiding ^ and 
separating the higherfrom the lower age of mankind ; 
that the division oftime^ from which their poetical 
history begins, just ]>receded the appearance of Fo-hi 
on the mountaiQs of Chin ; but that the great jntin- 
dation in the reign of Yao was either confined to the 
lowlands of bis kingdom, if the whole account of it 
be not a fable, or, if it contain any allusion to the 
flood of Noah, has been ignorantly misplai^ed by 
the Chinese annalists. 

The importation of a new religion into China in 
the first century of our era, must lead us to suppose 
that the former system, whatever it was, had been 
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jFound inadequate to the purpose of restraiDiD^ the 
great body of the people from those offences agakisC 
conscience and virtue, which the civil power conld 
not reach ; and it is hardly possible that, withoat 
such restrictions, any government could lon^ have 
subsisted with felicity ; for no government can long^ 
subsist without equal justice, and justice cannot be 
administered without the sanctions of religion. Of 
the religious opinions entertained by Confucius and 
his followers, we may glean a general notion from 
the fragments of their works translated by Couplet. 
They, professed a firm belief in the Supreme God, 
and gave a demonstration of his being and of hia 
providence from the exquisite beauty and perfection 
ef the celestial bodies, and the wonderful order of 
nature in the whole fabric of the visible world. 
From this belief they deduced a system of ethics, • 
trhich the philosopher sums up in a few words at the 
close of the Lun-yu : *^ He,*' says Confucius, ^ wha 
will be fully persuaded that the Lord of Heaven 
governs the universe, who shall in all things choose 
moderation, who shall perfectly know his own spe- 
ties, and so act among them that bis life and manners 
may conform to his knowledge of God and man^ 
may be truly said to discharge all the duties of a 
sage, and to be far exalted above the common herd 
of the human race." But such a religion and sucb 
morality could never have been general ; and we find 
that the people of China had an ancient system of 
ceremonies and superstitions, which the government 
and the philosophers appear to h^ve encouraged, 
and which has an appai'ent aflSnity with some parts 
of the oldest Indian worship. They believed in the 
agency of genii, or tutelary spiritSi presiding oxtk 
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the stftTS and the clouds, over lakes aod riven, moun- 
tains, valleys, and woods, over certain regions and 
towns, over all the elements (of which, like the Hin- 
dns, they reckoned Jive) and particularly over Jire, 
the most brilliant of (hem. To those deities they 
offered victims on high places : and the following 
passage from the Shi-cin, or Book of Odes, is very 
mach in the style of the Brahmans: — '* Even they, 
who perform a sacrifice with a due reverence, can- 
not .perfectly assure themselves that the divine spirits 
accept their oblations; and far less c&n they, who 
adore the Gods with languor and oscitaocy, clearly 
perceive their sacred illapses.*' These are imperfect 
traces indeed, but they are traces of an affinity be- 
tween the religion of Menu and that of the Chinas, 
whom he names among the apostates from it. M. Le 
Gentil observed, he says, a strong resemblance be- 
tween the funeral rites of the Chinese, aod the 
Straddha of the Hindus; and M. Bailly, after a 
learned investigation, concludes, that '* Even the 
puerile and absurd stories of the Chinese fabulists, 
contain a remnant of ancient Indian history, with a 
faint sketch of the first Hindu ages." As the Bud- 
dhas, indeed, were Hindus, it may naturally be ima- 
gined that they carried into China many ceremonies 
practised in their own country ; but the Buddbas 
positively forbade the immolation of cattle ; yet we 
know that various animals, even bulls and men, were 
anciently sacrificed, by the Chinese; besides which, 
we discover many singular marks of relation b<^> 
tween them and the old Hindus : as in the remark- 
able period of four hundred and thirty-two tAou- 
Mondf and Ihe cycle of sixty years { in the predilec- 
tion for the mystical number mne; in many sinular 
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fasts and great festivals, especially at the solstico 
and equiooxes; in the just mentioned obsequies con- 
sisting of rice and fruits oiTered to the manes of 
their ancestors ; in the dread of dying childless, lest 
such offering should be intermitted; and, perhaps, in 
their common abhorrence of red objects, which the 
Indians carried so far, that Menu himself, where he 
allows a Brahmen to trade, if he cannot otherwise 
support life, absolutely forbids '< his trafficking in 
any sort of red clothes, whether linen, or woollen, or 
made of woven bark/' All the circumstances, 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of 
Literature and Religion, seem collectively to prove 
(as far as such a question admits proof) that the Chi- 
nese and Hindus were originally the same people; 
but having been separated near four thousand years, 
have retained few strong features of their ancient 
consanguinity, especially as th<^ Hindus have pre- 
served their old language- and ritual, while the Chi- 
nese very soon lost both; and the Hindus have 
constantly intermarried among themselves, while 
the Chinese, by a mixture of Tartarian blood from 
the time of their first establishment, have at length 
formed a race distinct in appearance both from 
Indians and Tartars. 

A similar diversity has arisen, I believe, from si- 
milar causes, between the people of China and 
Japan; on the second of which nations we have 
now, or soon shall have, as correct and as ample 
instruction as can possibly be obtained without a 
perfect acquaintance' with the Chinese characters. 
KsBmpfer has taken from M. Titsingh the honour of 
being the first, and he from Kaempfer, that of being 
the only European, who by a long residence in 
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Japan, aod a fkmiliar interconne with tke priflcipal 
natives of it, has been able to collect autbentic ma- 
teriab for the natural and civil history of a country 
tecluded (as the Romans used to say of our own 
island) from the rest of the world. The works of 
those illusfrious travellerB will con6rm and embellish 
each- other; and when M. Titsingh shall have ac- 
quired a knowledge of Chinese, to which a part of 
his leisure in Java will be devoted, his precious col- 
lection of books in that language, on the laws and 
revolutions, the natural productions, the arts, ma* 
Qufisctures, and sciences of Japan, will be in bis 
hands an ineihaustible mine of new and impcfftant 
information. Both he and his predecessor assert 
with confidence, aod, I doubt not, with truth, that 
the Japanese would resent, as an insult on their dig- 
nity, the bare suggestion of their descent from the 
Chinese, whom they surpass in several of the me- 
chanical arts, and, what is of greater consequence, in 
fliilitary spirit; but they do not, I understand, mean 
to deny that they are a branch of the same ancient 
slem with the people of China; and were that fact 
ever so warmly contested by them, it might be proved 
by an invincible argument, if the preceding part of 
this discourse, on the origin of the Chinese,be tlwught 
to contain just reasoning. In the lint place, it seems 
inconceivable that the Japanese, who never appear 
to have been conquerors or conquered, should have 
adopted the whole system of Chinese literature with 
^1 its inconveniences and intricacies, if an imme- 
morial connexion had not subsuted between the 
two nations, or, in other words, if the bold and in- 
genious race who peopled Japan in the middle of 
the thirteenth ceotniy before Christy and, about six 
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haBjdred yean afterwards established their monarchy^ 
had noS carried with them the letters and learning 
which they and the Chinese had possessed in com- 
mon ; but my principal argument is, that the Hindu 
or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Japan from 
the earliest ages; and among the idols worshiped, 
accordii^ to Kaempfer, in that country, before the 
innovations of Sacya or Buddha, whom ttie Japanese 
also call Amida, we find many of those which we 
see every day in the temples of Bengal ; particularly 
the goddess with many arms, representing the powers 
of nature $ in Egypt named Isis, and here Isani or 
Jsi ; whose image, as it is exhibited by the German 
traveller, all the Brahmans to whom I showed it 
immediately recognised with a mixture of pleasure 
and enthusiasm. — It is very true that the Chinesediffer 
widely from the natives of Japan in their vernacular 
dialects, in external manners, and peiiiaps in the 
strength of their mental faculties; but as wide a dif- 
ference is observable among all the nations of the 
Gothic family; and we might account even for a 
greater dissimilarity, by considering the number of 
ages during which the several swarms hate been se- 
parated from the great Indian hive, to which they 
primarily belonged. The modern Japanese gave 
Kasmpfer the idea of polished Tartars ; and it is 
reasonable to believe, that the people of Japan, who 
were originally Hindus of the martial class, and ad- 
vanced farther eastward than the Chinas, have, like 
them, insensibly changed their features and charac- 
ters by intermarriages with various Tartarian tribes, 
whom they found loosely scattered over their isleS, 
or who afterwards fixed their abode in them. 
Having now shown, in five discourses, that the 
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Arabs and Tartan were orijrinally distioct races, 
while the Hiodis, Chinese, and Japanese proceeded 
from another ancient stem, and that all the three 
stems may be traced to Iran, as to a common centre, 
from which it is highly probable that they diveiiged 
In various directions about four thousand years ago, 
I may seem to have accomplished my design of in- 
yestigating the origin of the Asiatic nations: but the 
questions which I undertook to discuss, are not yet 
ripe for a strict analytical argument; and it will 
first be necessary to examine with scrupulous atten- 
tion all the detached or insulated races of men, who 
either inhabit the borders of India, Arabia, Tartary, 
Persia, and China, or are interspersed in the moun- 
tainous and uncultivated ^arts of those extensive 
regions. To this examination I shall, at our next 
annual meeting, allot an entire discourse; and if, 
after all our inquiries, no more than three primitive 
races can be found, it will be a subsequent cont»ide* 
ration whether those three stocks bad one common 
root; and, if they had, by what means that root was 
preserved amid the violent shocks which our whole 
globe appeiin evidently to have sustained. 
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DISCOURSE VIIL 

DELIYERED FEBRUARY 24, 1791. 



ON THE BORDERERS, MOUNTAINEERS, AND 
ISLANDERS OF ASIA. 

ObserratioM on Ihe Idaineus, their arts aad idenoei.~The 
written Abywiaiin lanfraage.-— The Iilandt near Tcraen.-* 
On the Sanganiant. — Origin of that singalar ^pie called 
Oipstes.— Inhabitants of the Indian islands.— People of Tibet. 
—Tartars.— Armenians.— Greeks.—Phrygians.— And Phoeni- 
cians. 



OBNTLBWEW, 

We have taken a general view, at our five last an- 
naal meetings, of as many celebrated nations, whom 
we have pro.ved, as far as the subject admits of proof, 
to have descended from three primitive stocks, which 
we call for the present Indian, Arabian, Tartarian ; 
and we have nearly traveled over all Asia, if not 
with % perfect coincidence of sentiment, at least 
with as mach unanimity as can be naturally expected 
In a large body of men, each of whom must assert it 
as bis right, and consider it as his duty, to decide on 
idl points for himself; and never to decide on ob- 
scure points without the best evidence that can pos- 
sibly be adduced. Our travels will this day be con- 
cluded I but -our historical researches would have 
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been left incomplete, if we bad passed withoat at- 
tention over the numerous races of borderers, who 
have long been established on the limits of Arabia, 
Persia, India, CbinOf and Tartary ; over the wild 
tribes residing in the mountainous parts of those ex- 
tensive regions ; and the more civilized inhabitants 
of the islands annexed by geographers to their Asiatic 
division of this globe. 

Let lis take our departure from Idume near the 
gulf of Elanitis, and having encircled Asia, with 
such deviations from our course as the subject may 
require, let us return to the point from which we 
began; endeavouring, if we are able, to find a 
nation, who may clearly be shown, -by just reasoning 
from their language, religion, and manners, to be 
neither Indians, Arabs, nor Tartars, pure or mixed ; 
but always remembering, that any small family de- 
tached in an early age from the parent stock, with- 
out letters, with few ideas beyond objects of the 
first necessity, and consequently with few words, 
and fixing their abode on a range of mountains, in 
an island, or even in a wide region, before uninhabit- 
ed, might in four -or five centuries, people their new 
country, and would necessarily form a new language, 
with no perceptible traces, perhaps, of that spoken 
by their ancestors. Edom or Idume, and Erithrea 
or Pbenice, had originally, as many believed, a simi- 
lar meaning, and were derived from words denoting 
a red colour ; but whatever be their derivation, it 
seems indubitable, that a race of men were anciently 
settled- in Idume and in Median, whom the oldest 
and best Greek authors call Erythreans, who were 
very distinct from the Arabs; and whom, from the 
concurrence of many strong testimonies, we may 
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safely refer to the Indian stem. M. D^Herbelot 
mentions a tradition (which he treats indeed as a 
fable) that a colony of those Idumeans had migrated 
fron the northern shores of the Erythrean sea, and 
suled across the Mediterranean to Europe, at the 
time fixed by chronologers for the passage of Evan- 
der with his Arcadians into Italy, and that both 
Greeks and Romans were the progeny of these emi- 
grants : it is not on Tague and suspected traditions 
that we most build our belief of such events; but 
Newton, who advanced nothing in science without 
demonstration, and nothing in hbtory without such 
evidence as he thought conclusive, asserts from au- 
. thorities which he had carefully examined, that the 
Idumean voyagers *^ carried with them both arts and 
sciences, among which were their astronomy, navi- 
gation, and letters ; for in Idume," says he, '* they 
bad Utters and names for constellations before the 
days of Job, who mentions them." Job, indeed, or 
the author of the book which takes its name from 
him, was of the Arabian stock, as the language of 
that sublime work incontestibly proves; but the in>- 
vention and propagation of letters and astronomy 
are by all so justly ascribed to the Indian family, 
that if Strabo and Herodotus were not grossly de- 
ceived, the adventurous Idumeans, who first gave 
names to the stars, and hazarded long voy^es in 
ships of their own construction, could be no other 
than a branch of the Hindu race: in all events, 
there is no ground for believing them of a fourth 
distinct lineage ; and we need say no more of them, 
till we meet them again on our return under the 
name of Phenicians. 

As we pass down the formidable sea, which rolls 
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o¥er its coral bed between the coast of the Aftibs, 
or those who speak the pure language of Ismail, 
and that of the Ajams, or those who mutter it iar* 
harousltfy we find no certain traces on the Arabian 
side, of any people who were not originally Arabs 
of the genuine or mixed breed : anciently, perhaps, 
there were Troglodytes in part of the peninsula, but 
they seem to have been long supplanted by the No- 
mades, or wandering herdsmen; and who those 
Tr<^lodytes were, we shall see very clearly, if we 
deviate a feigr moments from our intended path, and 
" make a short excursion into countries very lately 
explored, on the Western or African side of the 
Red Sea. 

That the written Abyssinian language, which we 
call Ethiopic, is a dialect of old Chaldean, and 
lister of Arabic and Hebrew, we know with cer* 
tainty $ not only from the great multitude of iden- 
tical words, but (which is a far stronger proof) from 
the similar grammatical arrangement of the several 
idioms : we know at the same time, that it is written 
like all the Indian characters, from the left hand to 
the right, and that the vowels are annexed, as in 
D^van%ari, to the consonants; with which they 
form a syllabic system extremely clear and ooavn- 
nient, but disposed in a less artificial order than the 
system of letters now exhibited in the Sanscrit gram* 
mars; whence it may justly be inferred, that the 
order contrived by P&nini or his disciples is eom* 
parativdy modern ; and I have no doubt, from a 
cursory examination of many old inscriptions on 
pillan and in caves, which have obligingly been 
sent to me from all parts of India, that the Niigari 
and Ethiopian letters had at first a similar fom. It 
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has loqg been my opinion, that the Abyssinians of 
the Arabian stock, having no symbols of their own 
to represent articulate soands, borrowed those of the 
•black Pagans, whom the Greeks call Troglodytes, 
from their primeval habitations in natural caverns, 
or in mountains excavated by their own labour: 
they were probably the first inhabitants of Africa; 
where they became in time the builders of magni- 
ficent-cities, the founders of seminaries for the ad- 
vancement of science and philosophy, and the 
inventors (if they were not rather the importers) of 
symbolical characters. I believe on the whole, that 
the Ethiops of Meroe were the same people with 
the first Egyptians, and consequently, as it might 
easily be shown, with the original Hindus. To the 
ardent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, whose travels are to 
ray taste uniformly agreeable and satisfactory, 
tbongh he thinks very differently from me on the 
language and genius of the Arabs, we are indebted 
for more important, and, I believe, more accurate 
information concerning the nations established near 
the Nile, from its fountains to its mouths, than aU 
Biurope united could before have supplied ; but since 
he has not been at the pains to compare the seven 
languages, of which he has exhibited a specimen, 
and since I have not leisure to make the comparison, 
I must be satisfied with observing, on bis authority, 
diat the dialects of the Gafots and the Gallas, the 
Agows of both races, and the Falashas, who must 
eriginally have used a Chaldean idiom, were never 
preserved in writing, and the Amharick only in mo- 
dem times; they must, therefore, have been for ages 
ki flnctaation, asd can lead perhaps to no certain 
coadniioD as lo (ke origin of (he several tribcis who 
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anciently spoke them. It is very reibarkable, as 
Mr. Brace and Mr. Bryant have proved, that the 
Greeks gave the appellation of Indians both to the 
southern nations of Africa, and to the people among 
whom we now live ; nor is it less observable, that, 
according to Ephorus, quoted by Strabo, they called 
all the southern nations in the world Ethiopians, 
thus using Indian and Ethiop as convertible terms : 
but we must leave the gymnosophists of Ethiopia, 
who seem to have professed the doctrines of Bud- 
dha, and enter the great Indian Ocean, of which 
their Asiatic and African brethren were probably 
the first navigators. 

On the islands nearYemen we have little to remark; 
ihey apprar now to be peopled chiefly by Moham- 
medans, and aiford no marks of discrimination with 
which I am acquainted, either in language or man^ 
ners; but I cannot bid farewell to the coast of Ara- 
bia without assuring you, that whatever may be said 
of Omm&n and the Scythian colonies, who, it is ima- 
gined was formerly settled there, I have met with 
no trace, in the maritime part of Yemen, from Aden 
to Maskat, of any nation who were not either Arabs 
or Abyssinian invaders. 

Between that country and Iran are some Islands, 
which, from their insignificance in our present in- 
quiry, may here be neglected ; and as to the Curds 
or other independent races, who inhabit the branches 
of Taurus, or the banks of Euphrates and Tigris, 
they have, I believe, no written language, nor any 
certain memorials of their origin : it has indeed been 
asserted by travellers, that a race of wanderen ia 
Dfy&becr yet speak the Chaldaic of our scripture $ 
and the rambling Torcmiuishave retained, I imagine^ 
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•ome traces of their Tartarian idioms ; but, since no 
vestige appears, from the gulf of Persia to the rivers 
Cur and Aras, of any people distinct from the Arabs, 
Persians, or Tartars, we may conclude, that no soch 
people exists in the Iranian mountains, and return to 
those which separate Iran from India. The princi« 
pal inhabitants of the mountains, called P&rsici, 
where they run towards the west ; Parveti, from a 
known Sanscrit word, where they ti|rn in an east- 
em direction ; Paropamisus, where they join Iraaus 
in the north, were anciently distinguished kmong the 
Br&hmans by the name of Derados, but seem to have 
been destroyed or expelled by the numerous tribes 
of Afgh&ns or Patans, among whom are the BaI6jaR, 
who give their name to a mountainous district $ and 
there is very solid ground for believing that the Af- 
ghans descended from the Jews, because they some- 
times in confidence avow that unpopular origin 
which in general they sedulously conceal, and which 
other Muselmans positively assert ; because Haza. 
ret, which appears to be the Asareth of Esdras, is 
one of their territories ; and, principally, because 
their language is evidently a dialect of the scriptural 
Ghaldaic. 

We come now to the river Sindhu, and the coud* 
try named from it : near its mouths we find a district 
called by Nearchus in his journal Sangada, which 
M. D'Anville justly supposes to be the seat of the 
Sanganians, a barbarous and piratical nation men- 
tioned by modern travellers, and well known at pre- 
sent by our countrymen in the west of India. Mr. 
Malet, now resident at P(ina on the part of the Bri- 
tish government, procured at my request the San- 
ganian letters, which are a sort of N&gari, and a 
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specimen of their language, which is apparently de- 
rived, like other Indian dialects, from the Sanscrit} 
nor can I doabt, from the descriptions which I have 
receiTed of their persons and manners, that they are 
P^eras, as the Br^mans call them, or outcast Hin- 
dus, immemorially separated from the rest of the 
nation. It seems agreed that the singular people 
called Egyptians, and by corruption Gipsies, passed 
the Mediterranean immediately from Egypt; 'and 
their motley language, of which Mr. Grellman ex- 
hibits a copious vocabulary, contains so many San- 
scrit words, that their Indian origin can hardly be 
doubted : the authenticity of that vocabulary seems 
established by a multitude of Gipsy words, as anghr^ 
charcoal ; cdshih, wood ; pdr, a bank ; bhii, earth; 
and a hundred more for which the collector of them 
could find no parallel in the vulgar dialect of Hin- 
dustan, though we know them to be pure Sanserit, 
scarce changed in a single letter. A very ingenious 
friend, to whom this remarkable fact was imparted, 
sn^ested to me, that those very words might have 
been taken from old Egyptian, and that the Gipsies 
were Troglodytes from the rocks near Thebes, where 
a race of banditti still resemble them in their habits 
and features; but, as we have na other evidence of 
so strong an affinity between the popular dialects of 
old Egypt and India, it seems more probable that 
the Gipsies, whom the Italians call Zihgaros and 
Zinganos, were no other than Zinganians, as M. 
D'Anville also writes the word, who might, in some 
piratical expedition, have landed on the coast of 
Arabia or Africa, whence they might have rambled 
to Egypt, and at length have migrated, or been 
driven into Europe. To the kindness of Mr. Malet 
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I am also indebted for an accoant of the Boras, a 
remarkable race of men inhabiting chiefly the cities 
of Gujer&t, who, though Muselmans in religion, are 
Jews in features, genius, and manners; they form 
in all places a distinct fraternity, and are every 
where' noted for address in bargaining, for midute 
thrift, and constant attention to lucre, but profess 
total ignorance of their origin ; though it seems 
probable, that they came first with their brethren, 
the Afghans, to the borders of India, where they 
learned in time to prefer a gainful and secure occu- 
pation, in populous towns, to the perpetual wars 
and laborious exertions on the mountains. As to 
the Moplas in the western parts of the Indian em- 
pire, I have seen their books in Arabic, and am per- 
suaded" that, like the people called Malays, they 
descended from Arabian traders and mariners after 
the age of Muhammed. ^ 

' On the continent of India, between the river Vi- 
p&sa or Hyphasis, to the west, the mountains of 
Tripura and Camar6pa to the east, and Him&Iaya 
to tfie north, we find many races of wild people, 
with more or less of that pristine ferocity, which in- 
duced their ancestors to secede from the civilized 
inhabitants of the plains and valleys : in the most 
ancient Sanscrit books they are called Sacas, Cir&tas, 
C61as, Pulindas, Barbaras, and are all known to 
Europeans, though not all by their true names ; but 
many Hindu pilgrims, who have traveled through 
their haunts, have fully described them to me ; and 
I have found reasons for believing, that they sprang 
from the old Indian stem, though some of them were 
soon intermixed with the first raniblersfromTartaryi 
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whose language seems to have been the basis of that 
sow spoken by the Moguls. 

We come back to the Indian islands, and hasten 
to those which lie to the south-east of Sil4n or Tapro- 
bane; for Sil&n itself, as we know from the lan- 
guages, letters, religion, and old monuments of its 
various inhabitants, was peopled beyond time of me* 
nory by the Hindu race, and formerly perhaps ex- 
tended much farther to the west and to the south, so 
as to include Lanca, or the equinoctial point of the 
Indian astronomers ; nor can we reasonably doubt 
that the same enterprising family planted colonies 
in'the other isles of the same ocean from the Malay- 
adwipas, which take tl^ir name from the mountain 
of Malaya, to the Moluccas or Mallidu, and pro- 
bably far beyond them. Captain Forrest assured 
me, that he found the isle of Bali (a great name in 
the historical poems of India) chiefly peopled by Hin- 
dus, who worshiped the same idols which he had seen 
ui]this province; and that of Madhuramnst have been 
so denominated, like the well known territory in the 
western peninsula, by a nation who understood San- 
scrit. We need not be surprised that M. D*Anville 
was unable to assign a reason why (he Jabadios or 
Yavadwfpa of Ptolemy, was rendered in the old 
Latin version the isle of Barley ; but we must ad- 
mire the inquisitive spirit and patient labour of the 
Greeks and Romans, whom nothing observable seems 
to have escaped : Yava means barley in Sanscrit ; and 
though that word or its regular derivative be now 
applied solely to Java, yet the great French geo- 
grapher adduces very strong reasons for believing 
(hat the ancients applied it to Sumatra. In whatever 
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iwEy the name of the last mentioned island may be 
written by Europeans, it is clearly an Indian word. 
Implying abundance or excellenee; but we cannot 
help wondering, that neither the natives of it, nor 
the best informed of our Pandits, know it by any 
such appellation $ especially as it still exhibits visible 
graces of a primeval connexion with India: from the 
very accurate and interesting account of it by a learn- 
ed and ingenious member of our own body, we disco- 
ver, without any recourse to etymological conjecture, 
that multitudes of pure Sanscrit words occur in the 
principal dialects of the Sumatrans ; that among their 
lawSf two positive roles concerning turetiea and in* 
terest appear to be taken word for word from the 
Indian legislators N&red and H4rita; and what is 
yet more observable, that the system of letters used 
by the people of Rejang and Lampdn has the same 
artificial order with the Divaaigkn ; but in every 
series, one letter is omitted, because it is never found 
in the languages of those islanders* If Mr. Marsden 
has proved (as he firmly believes, and as we from 
our knowledge of his «:curacy may fairly presume) 
that clear vestiges of one ancient language are dis- 
cernible in all the insular dialects of the southern 
seas, from Madagascar to the Philippines, and even 
to the remotest blands lately discovered,^ we may 
infer from the specimens in his account of Sumatra, 
that the parent of them all was no other than the San- 
scrit : and with this observation, having nothing of 
consequence to add on the Chinese isles, or on those 
of Japan, I leave the farthest eastern verge of this 
contioent, and turn to the countries now under the 
govennnent of China, between the northern Ionics of 
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India and the extensive domain of those Tartar^ 
who are stili independent. 

That the people of P6tyid or Tibet irere Hindoo, 
-who ingrafted the heresies of Buddha on their old 
mythological religion, we know from the researches 
of Cassiano, who long had resided among them ; and 
-whose disquisitions on their language and letters, 
their tenets and forms of worship, are inserted bf 
Gioigi in his curious but prolix compilation, which 
I have had the patience to read from the first to the 
last of nine hundred rugged pages: their characters 
are apparently Indian, but their language has now 
the disadvantage of being written with more letters 
than are ever pronounced ; for, although it was an- 
ciently Sanscrit and polysyllabic, it seems at present, 
from the influence of Chinese manners, to consist of 
monosyllables, to form which, with some regard to 
grammatical derivation, it has become necessary to 
suppress in common discourse many lettere which we 
see in their books; and thus we are enabled to trace 
in their writing a number of Sanscrit words and 
phrases, which in their spoken dialect are quite un- 
distingnishablew The two engravings in Giorgi's 
book, from sketches by a Tibetian painter, exhibit 
a system of Egyptian and Indian mythology; and a 
complete explanation of them would have done the 
learned author more credit than bis fanciful etymo- 
logies, which are always ridiculous, and often grossly 
erroneous* 

The Tartars, having been wholly unlettered, as 
they freely confess, before their conversion to the 
religion of Arabia, we cannot but suspect that the 
taativei of £igh6r, Tanctit, and Khata, who had sys- 
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tems of letters, and are even said to have cultivated 
liberal arts, were bot of the Tartarian, but of the 
Indian family; and' I apply the same remark to the , 
nation whom we call Barmas, but who are known to 
the Pandits by the name of Bramachfnas, and seem 
to have been the Bramachinas of Ptolemy : they were- 
probably rambling Hindus, who, descending from 
the northern parts of the eastern peninsula, carried 
with them the letters now used in Ava, which are no 
more than a round N4gari, derived from the square 
characters in which the P41i, or sacred language of 
Buddha*s priests in that country, wa« anciently writ- 
ten ; a language, by the way, very neaily allied to the 
Sanscrit, if we can depend on the testimony of M. 
De la Loubere; who, though always an acute ob- 
server, and in general a faithful reporter of facts, i» 
charged by Carpanius with having mistaken the 
Barma for the P41i letters. ; and when on his autho- 
rity I spoke of the Bali writing to a young chief of 
Aracan, who read with facility the books of the 
Barmas, he corrected me with politeness, and as- 
sured me that the P4U language was written by the 
priests in a much older character. 

Let us now return eastward to the farthest Asiatic 
dominions of Russia, and rounding them ou the north- 
east, p:;ss directly to tlie Hyperboreans; who, from 
all that can be learned of their old religion and man^ 
ners, appear like the Massagetas, and some other 
nations usually considered as Tartars, to have been 
really of the Gothic, that is of the Hindu race ; for 
I confidently assume, that the Goths and Hindus had 
originally the same language, gave the same appel- 
lations to the stars and planets, adored the same false 
deities, performed the same bloody sacrifices, and 
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professed the same notions of rewards atid punish- 
ments after death. I would not insist with M. Bailly 
that the people of Finland were Goths, merely be- 
cause they haye the word ship in their language, 
while the n^st of it appears wholly distinct from any 
of the Gothic idioms : the publishers of the Lord*s 
Prayer in many languages represent the Finnish and 
Lapponian as nearly alike, and the Hungarian as 
totalljp different from them ; but this must be an 
error, if it be true that a Russian author has lately 
traced the Hungarian from its primitive seat between 
the Caspian and the Euxine, as far as Lapland itself 9 
and since the Huns were conftssedly Tartar?, we 
may conclnde, that all the northern languages except 
the Gothic, had a Tartarian origin, like that univer- 
fidly ascribed to the various branches of Sclavonian. 
■ On the Armenian, which I never studied, because 
I could not hear of any original compositions in it, 
I can offer nothing decisive ; but am convinced, from 
the best information procurable in Bengal, that its 
basis was ancient Persian, of the same Indian stock 
with the Zend, and that it has been gradually change 
ed since the time when Armenia ceased to be a pro* 
vince of Iran : the letters in which it now appears 
are allowed to be comparatively modern; and, 
though the learned editor of the tract by Carpanius 
on the literature of Ava, compares them with the 
Pali characters, yet if they be not, as I should ra» 
ther imagine, derived from the Pahlavi, they are 
probably an invention of some learned Armenian in 
the middle of the fifth Century. Moses of Khoren, 
than whom no man was more able to elucidate the 
subject* has inserted in his historical work a disqui-. 
sition on the language of Annenia, from which we 
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might collect some curioas information, if the pre- 
sent occasion required it $ but to all the races of 
men who inhabit the branches of Caocasus and the 
northern limits of Ir^n, I apply the remark before 
announced, generally, that ferocious and hardy tribes 
who retire for the sake of liberty to mountainous re- 
gions, and form by degrees a separate nation, must 
also form in the end a separate language, by agree- 
ing on neti^ worda to express new ideas; provided 
that the language which they carried with them was 
not fixed by writing, and sufficiently copious. The 
Armenian damsels are said by Strabo to have sacri- 
ficed in the temple 6f the goddess -Anaitis, whom 
we know, from other authorities, to be the N^d 
or Venus, of the old Persians; and it is for many 
reasons highly probable, that one and the same reli- 
gion prevailed through the whole empire of Cyrus. 
Having traveled round the continent, and among 
the islands of Asia, we come again to the coast of 
the Mediterranean ; and the principal nations of an<< 
tiqnity who first demand our attention, are the 
Greeks and Phrygians, who, though differing some- 
what in manners, and. perhaps in dialect, had an ap- 
parent affinity in religion as well as in language: 
the Dorian, Ionian, and Eolian families having emi- 
grated from Europe, to which it is universally agreed 
that they first passed from Egypt, I can add nothing 
to what has been advanced concerning them in for- 
mer discourses ; and no written monuments of old 
Phrygia being extant, I shall only observe, on the 
authority of the Greeks, that the grand object of 
mysterious worship in that country was the Mother of ^ 
the Gods, or Nature personified, as we see her among 
the IndUuis, in a thousand forms and under a thoo* 
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sand names. She was called id the Phrygian dialect 
M&, and represented in a car drawn by lions, with a 
dram in her hand, and a towered coronet on her 
head : her mysteries (which seem to be alluded to in 
the Mosaic law) are solemnized at the autumnal 
equinox in these provinces, where she is named in 
one of her characters M&, is adored in all of them as 
the great Mother, is figured sitting on a lion, and 
appears in some of her temples with a diadem or 
mitre of turrets: a drum is called dindima both in 
Sanscrit and Phrygian ; and the title of Dindymene 
seems rather derived from that word than from the 
name of a mountain. The Diana of Ephesus was 
manifestly the same goddess in the character of pro- 
ductive Nature ; and the Astarte of the Syrians and 
Phenicians (to whom we now return) was, I doubt 
not, the same in another form : I may on the whole 
assure you, that the learned works of Selden and 
Jablonski, on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, would 
receive more illustration from the little Sanscrit book 
entitled Chandi, than from all the fragments of ori- * 
ental mythology that are dispersed in the whole com- 
pass of Grecian, Roman, and Hebrew literature. 
We are told that the Phenicians, like the Hindus, 
adored the Sun, and asserted water to he the first of 
created things ; nor can we doubt that Syria, Sama- 
ria, and Pheuice, or the long strip of land on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, were anciently peopled 
by a branch of the Indian stock, but were after- 
wards inhabited by that race, which for the present 
we call Arabian: in all three the oldest religion 
was the Assyrian, as it is called by Selden, and 
the Samaritan letters appear to have been the 
same at first with those of Phenice; but the Syriac 
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language, of which ample remains are preBerved, 
and the Panic, of which we have a clear specimen 
in Plautus, and on monuments lately brought to 
light, were indisputably of a Chaldaic or Arabic 
Origin. 

The seal of the first Phenicians having extended 
to Idiuie, with which we began, we have now com- 
pleted the circuit of Asia; but we must not paas> 
oVer in silence a most extraordinary people, who 
escaped the attention, as Barrow observes, more tlian 
once, of the diligent and inquisitive Herodotus: I 
mean the people of Judea, whose language demon- 
strates their afllnity with the Arabs, but whose man- 
ners, literature, and history, are wonderfully distin- 
guished from the rest of mankind. Barrow loada 
them with the severe but just epithets of malignant, 
unsocial, obstinate, distrustful, sordid, changeable, 
tm-bulent ; and describes them as furiously zealous 
in succouring their own countrymen, but implacably 
hostile to other nations ; yet, with all the sottish 
perverseoess, the stupid arrogance, and the brutal 
atrocity of their character, they had the peculiar- 
merit, among all the races of men under heaven, of 
preserving a rational and pure system of devotion, in 
the midst of wild polytheism, inhuman or obscene 
rites, and a dark labyrinth of errors produced by 
ig^norance, and supported byraterested fraud. Theo- 
logical inquiries are no part of my present subject; 
but I cannot refrain from adding, that the collection 
of tracts, which we call from their excellence th^ 
SeripiurBiy contain, independently of a divine origin, 
OMMo true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer 
noiality, more important history, and finer strainSi 
both of poetry and eloquence, than could be collect- 
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ed wichiii the same compass from all other books' 
that were ever composed in any age or in any idionu 
The two parts, of which the Scrlptnres consist, are 
connected by a chain of compositions, which bear' 
no resemblance in form or style to any that can be 
produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, Persian, 
or even Arabian learning: the antiquity, of those 
compositions no man doubts ; and the unstrained ap^ 
plication of them to events long subsequent to their 
publication, is a solid ground of belief that they were 
genuine predictions, and consequently inspired; but, 
if any thing be the absolute exclusive property of 
each individual, it is his belief; and, I hope, I should 
be one of the last men living, who could harbour a 
thought of obtruding my own belief on the free 
minds of others. I mean only to assume, what, I 
trust, will be readily conceded, that the first He- 
brew historian must be entitled, merely as such, to 
an equal decree of credit, in his account of all civil 
transactions^ with any other historian of antiquity : 
how far that most ancient writer confirms the result 
of our inquiries into the genealogy of nations, I pro- 
pose to show at our next anniversary meeting; when 
after an approach to demonstnUion, in the strict 
method of the old analysb, I shall resume the whole* 
ailment concisely and synthetically: and shall then 
have condensed in sevA discourses, a mass of evi- 
dence, which, if brevity had not been my object;^ 
might have been expanded into seven large volumes, 
with no other trouble than that of holding the pea; 
but (to borrow a turn of expression from one of our 
poets) *< for what I have produced I claim only your 
indulgence ; it is for what I have suppressed that I 
am entitled to your thanks." 
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GENTLEMEN, 

You have attended with so much indulgence to my 
discourses on the five Asiatic nations, and on the va- 
rious tribes established along their several borders,, 
or interspersed over their mountains, that I cannot 
but flatter myself with an assurance of being heard 
with equal attention, while I trace to one centre 
the three great families from which those nations 
appear to have proceeded, and then hazard a few 
conjectures on the different courses, which they may 
be supposed to have taken, towards the countries in 
which we find them settled at the dawn of all ge- 
nuine history. 
Let us begin with a short review of the proposi- 
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lions to which we have gradually been led, and se- 
parate such as are morally certain from such as are 
only probable : that the first race of Persians and 
Indians, to whom we may add the Romans and 
Greeks, the Goths, and the old Egyptians or Ethiops, 
originally spoke the same language and professed 
, ihe same popular faith, is capable, in my humble 
opinion, of incontestible proof; that the Jews and 
Arabs, the Assyrians or second Persian race, the 
people who spoke Syriac, and a numerous tribe 
of Abyssinians, used one primitive dialect wholly 
distinct from the idiom just mentioned, is, I believe 
undisputed, and I am sure, indisputable ; but that 
the settlers in China and Japan had a common ori- 
gin with the Hindus, is no more than highly pro- 
bable ; and that all the Tartars, as they are inaccu- 
rately called, were primarily of a third separate* 
branch, totally difiering from the two others in lan- 
guage, manners, and features, may indeed be plausibly 
conjectured, but cannot, from the reasons alleged 
in a former essay, be perspicuously shown, and for 
the present therefore must be merely assumed. 
Could these facts be verified by the best attainable 
evidence, it would not, I presume, be doubted that 
the whole earth was peopled by a variety of shoots 
from the Indian, Arabian, and Tartarian branches, 
or by such intermixtures of them, as in a course of 
ages might naturally have happened. 

Now I admit without hesitation the aphorism of 
Linnasus, that ** in the beginning God created one 
pair only of every living species, which has a diver- 
sity of sex :" but, since that incomparable naturalist 
argues principally from the wonderful diffusion of 
vegetables, and from an hypothesis that the water 
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00 this globe has been cootinually subsiding, I ▼enture 
to produce a shorter and closer argument in support 
of his doctrine. That Nature, of which simplicity 
appears a distinguishing attribute does nothing in 
vain, is a maxim in philosophy ; and a^inst those 
who deny maxims, we cannot dispute ; but it is vain 
and superfluous to do by many mearis what may he 
done by fewer, and this is another axiom received 
into courts of judicature from the schools of philoso- 
phers : we must not therefore, says our great Newton, 
admit more cawes of natural things than those which 
are true, and sufficiently account for natural pheno^ 
mena; but it is true, that one pair at least of every 
living species roust at first have been created ; and 
that one human pair was sufficient for the population 
of our globe in a period of no considerable length, 
(on the very moderate supposition of lawyers and 
political arithmeticians, that every pair of ancestors 
left on an average two children, and each of them 
two more) is evident from the rapid increase of 
numbers in geometrical progression, so well known 
to those who have ever taken the trouble to sum a 
series of as many terms as they snppose generations 
of men in two or three thousand years. It follows, 
that the Author of Nature (for all nature proclaims 
its divine Author) created but one pair of our spe- 
cies ; yet, had it not been (among other reasons) for 
the devastalions which history has recorded of water 
and fire, wars, famine, and pestilence, this earth 
would not now have had room for its multiplied 
inhabitants. If the human race then be, as we may 
confidently assume, of one natural species, they 
must all have proceeded from one pair; and if per- 
fect justice be, as it is most indubitably, an essential 
attribute of GOD, that pair must have been gifted 
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with sufficient wisdom and strength to be virtnons, 
and, as far as their nature admitted, happy; bat in- 
tmsted with freedom of will to be vicious, and con- 
sequently degraded : whatever might be their option, 
they must people in time the region where they first 
were established, and their numerous descendants 
must necessarily seek new countries, as, inclination 
might prompt, or accident lead them; they 'would 
of course migrate in separate families and clans, 
which, forgetting by degrees the language of their 
common pn^enitor, would form new dialects to 
convey new ideas, both simple and complex ; natu- 
ral affection would unite them at first, and a sense 
of reciprocal utility, the l^reat and only cement of 
social union in die absence of public honour and 
justice, for which in evil times it is a general substi- 
tute, would combine them at length in communities 
more or less regular ; laws would be proposed by a 
part of each community, but enacted by the whole ; 
and governments would be variously arranged for 
the happiness or misery of the governed, according 
to their own virtue and wisdom, or depravity and 
folly ; so that in less than three thousand years, the 
woiid would exhibit the same appearances Which we 
may actually observe on It in the age of the great 
Arabian impostor. 

On that part of it to which our united researches 
-are generally confined, we see ^ve races of men pe> 
culiarly distinguished, in the time of Muhammed, for 
their multitude iind extent of dominion ; but we 
ftave reduced them to threes because we can discover 
no more that essentialty diffbr in language, religion, 
manners, and other known characteristics; now 
these three races, how variously soever they may at 
present be dispersed and intermixed, must (if the 
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preceding cooclaBions be justly drawn) have migrat-^ 
ed originally from a central country, to find which, 
is the problem proposed for solution. Suppose it 
solved ; and give any arbitrary name to that centre : 
let it if you please be Iran. The three primitive 
languages therefore must at first have been concen- 
trated in Iran, and there only, in fact, we see traces 
of them in the earliest historical age; but, for the 
sake of greater precision, conceive the whole em- 
pire of Iran, with all its mountains and valleys, 
plains and rivers, to be every way infinitdy dimi- 
nished ; the first winding courses therefore, of all 
the nations proceeding from it by land, and nearly 
at Uiesame time, will be little right lines, but without 
intersections, because those courses could not have 
thwarted and ci*ossed one another : if then you con- 
sider the seats of all the migrating' nations as points 
in a surrounding figure, you will perceive that the 
several rays divei^ing from Iran may be drawn tQ 
them without any intersection; but' this will not 
happen if you assume as a centre Arabia or Egypt, 
India, Tartary, or China : it follows that Iran or 
Persia (I contend for the meanings not the name) 
was the central country which we sought. This 
mode of reasoning I have adopted, not from any af- 
fectation ^as you will do me the justice to believe)- 
of a scientific diction, but for the sake of concise- 
ness and variety, and from a wish to avoid repeti- 
tions; the substance of my argument having been 
detailed in a different form at the close of another 
discourse ; nor does the argument in any fprm rise to 
demonstration, which the question by no means ad- 
mits t it amounts however, to such a proof, grounded 
on written evideoce and credible testimony, as all 
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mankind hold Bufikieot for decUions affecting pro- 
perty^ freedom, and life. 

Thus then have we proved that the inbabitanb of 
Asia, and consequently as it might be proved, of the 
vrhole earth, sprang from three branches of one stem : 
and that those branches have shot into their present 
state of •laxnriance,4n a period comparatively short, 
is apparent from a fact universally acknowledged, 
that we find no certain monument, or even probable 
tradition, of nations planted, empires and states 
raised, laws enacted, cities built, navigation im- 
proved, commerce encouraged, arts invented, or 
letters contrived, above twelve, or at most fifteen or 
sixteen centuries before the birth of Christ, and from 
another fact whi<2h cannot be controverted, that 
seven hundred ur a thousand years would have been, 
fully adequate to the supposed propagation, diffu- 
sion, and establishment of the human race. 

The most ancient history of that race, and the 
oldest composition perhaps in the world, is a work 
in Hebrew, which we may suppose at first, for the 
sake of our argument, to have no higher authority 
than any other work of equal antiquity, that the re- 
searches of the curious had accidentally brought to 
light: it is ascribed to Musah; for so he writes his 
own name, which after the Greeks and Romans, we 
have changed into Moses ; and, though it was mani- 
festly his object to give an historical account of a 
single family, he has introduced it with a short view 
of the primitive world, and his introduction has been 
divided, perhaps improperly, into eleven chapters. 
After describing with awful sublimity the creation 
of this universe, he asserts, that one pair of every 
animal species was called from nothing into exist- 
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ence; that the bnman pair were stroog eoongb to be 
happy, bat free to be miserable ; that, from delusion 
and temerity, they disobeyed their supreme beoe* 
factor, whose goodness could not pardon them con- 
sistently with his justice; and that they recetred a 
punishment adequate to their disobedience, but sof- 
tened by a mysterious promise to be accomplished in 
their descendants. We cannot but believe, on the 
supposition just made of a history uninspired, that 
these facts were delivered by tradition from the first 
pair, and related by Moses in a figurative style; 
not in that sort of allegory which rhetoricians de- 
scribe as a mere assemblage of metaphors, but in the 
symbolical mode of writing adopted by eastern sages 
to embellish and dignify historical truth; and, if this 
were a time for such illustrations, we might produce 
the same account of the creation and the/a^T, express- 
ed by symbols very nearly similar, from the Pur&nas 
themselves, and even from the Y^da, which appears 
to stand next in antiquity to the five books of Moses. 
The sketch of antediluvian history, in which we 
find many dark passages, is followed by the narra- 
tive of a deluge^ which destroyed the whole race of 
man except four pairs ; an historical foct admitted 
as true by every nation to whose literature we have> 
access, and particularly by the ancient Hindus, who 
have allotted an entire Pur&na to the detail of that 
event, which thff^relate, as usual^ in symbols or al- 
legories. I conc<||xiost heartily with those, who 
insist that in prop^w^n as any f&ct mentioned in 
history seems repugnant to the course of nature, or 
in one word, miraculous, the stronger evidence is 
required to induce a rational belief of it ; but we 
bear without incredulity, that cities have been over* 
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whelmed by eruptions from burning mountains, ter- 
ritories laid waste by hurricanes, and whole islands 
depopulated by earthquakes : if then we look at the 
firmament sprinkled with innumerable stars; if we 
conclude by a fair analogy that every star is a snn, 
attracting like ours a system <of inhabited planets; 
and if our ardent fancy, soaring hand in hand with 
sound reason, waft us beyond the visible sphere into 
regions of immensity, disclosing otlier celestial ex- 
panses, and other systems of suns and worlds on all 
sides without number or end, we cannot but consider 
the submersion of our little spheroid as an infinitely 
Ipss event in respect of the immeasurable universe, 
than the destruction of a city or an isle in respect of 
this habitable globe. Let a general flood, however, 
be supposed improbable, in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of so ruinous an event, yet the concurrent 
evidences of it are completely adequate to the sup- 
posed improbability; but, as we cannot here expa- 
tiate on those proofs, we proceed to the fourth im- 
ptNTtant fact recorded in the Mosaic history $ I mean 
the first propagation and early dispersion of man- 
kind tn separate famiUea to separate places of re- 
sidence. 

Three sons of the just and virtuous man, whose li- 
neage was preserved from the general inundation, 
traveled, we are told, as they began to multiply, in 
three Urge divisions variously subdivided ; the chil- 
dren of Y&fet seem, from the traces of SklavdUian 
names, and the mention of their being enlarged^ to 
have spread themselves far and wide, and to have 
produced the race which, for want of a correct ap- 
pellation, we call Tartarian ; the colonies formed by 
the sons of Ham and Shcai appear to have been 
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nearly simultaneous; and, among those of the latter 
branch, we find so many names incootestibly pre- 
served at this hour in Arabia, that we cannot hesi- 
tate in pronouncing tfaem the same people, whom 
hitherto we have denominated Arabs; while the for- 
mer branch, the most powerful and adventurous of 
whom were Ihe progeny of Gush, Misr, and Rama« 
(names remaining unchanged in Sanscrit, and highly 
revered by the Hindus) were, in all probability, the 
race which I call Indian, and to which we may now 
give any other name that may seem more proper 
and comprdiensive. 

The general introduction to the Jewish history 
closes with a very concise and obscure account of a 
presumptuous and mad attempt, by a particular 
colony, to build a splendid city, and raise a fabric 
of immense height, independently of the divine aid, 
and, it should seon, in defiance of the divine power f 
a project which was baffled by means appearing at 
first view inadequate to the purpose, but ending in 
violent dissension among the projectors, and in the 
ultimate separation of them : this event also seems 
to be recorded by the ancient Hindus in two of their 
Pur&nas; and it will be proved, I trust, on some 
future occasion, that the lion bursting from a pillar 
to destroy a blaspheming giants and the dwarfs who 
beguiled and held in derision the magnificent Beli, 
are one and the same story, related in a symbolical 
style. 

Now these primeval events are described as hav- 
ing happened between the Oxns and Euphrates, the 
mountains of Caucasus and the borders of India, 
that is, within the limits of Iran ; for, though most 
of the Mosaic names have been considerably altered, 
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yet Dninbers of them remain unchanged : we still 
find Harr^n in Mesopotamia, and travellers appear 
onanimons in fixing the site of ancient Babel. 

Thus, on the preceding supposition, that the first 
elereii chapters of the book, which is. thought pro- 
per to call Genesis, are merely a preface to the 
oldest civil history now extant, we sec the truth of 
them confirmed by antecedent reasoning, and by 
evidence In part highly probable, and in part cer- 
tain ; but the connexion of the Mosaic history with 
that of the Gospel by a chain of sublime predictions 
unquestionably ancient, and apparently folfilled^ 
must induce us to think the Hebrew narrative more 
than human in its origin, and consequently true in 
every substantia] part of it, though possibly ex- 
pressed in figurative language ; as many learned and 
pious men have believed, and as the most pious may 
believe without injury, and perhaps with advantage 
to the cause of revealed religion^ If Moses then 
was endued with sopematnral knowledge, it is no 
longer probable only, but absolutely certain, that 
the whole race of man proceeded from Iran, as from 
a centre, whence they migrated at first in three grieat 
colonies ; and that those three branches grew from 
a common stock, which had been miraculously pre- 
served in a general convulsion and inundation of this 
globe. 

Having arrived by a different path at the same 
conclusion with Mr. Bryant as to one of those fami- 
lies, the most ingenious and enterprising of thethree, 
but arrc^ant^ cruel, and idolatrous, which we both 
conclude to be various shoots from the Hamian or 
Amonian branch, I shall add but little to my former 
observations on his profound and agreeable work» 
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which I have thrice perused with increased attention 
and pleasure, though not with perfect acquiescence 
in the other less important parts of his plausible sys- 
tem. The sum of his argument seems reducible to 
three heads. First, «< if the deluge really happened 
at the time recorded by Moses, those nations whose 
monuments are preserved, or whose writings are ac- 
cessible, most have retained memorials of- an event 
so stupendous and comparatively so recent ; but in 
fact they have retained such memorials:" this rea- 
soning seems just, and the fact is true beyond con- 
troversy. Secondly, *' those memorials were ex- 
pressed by the race of Ham, before the use of letters, 
In rude sculpture or painting, and mostly in^ symbo- 
lical figures of the ark^ the eight persons concealed 
in it, and the birds which first were dismissed from 
it : this fact is probable, but, I think not sufficiently 
ascertained." Thirdly, *^ all ancient mythology (ex- 
cept what was purely Sabian) had its primary source 
in those various symbols misunderstood ; so that an- 
cient mydiolegy stands now in the place of symbo- 
lical sculptvre or painting, and must be eiplained 
on the same principles on which we should begin to 
decipher the originals, if they now existed :** this 
part of the system is, in my opinion, carried too far ; 
nor can I persuade myself (to give one instance out 
of many) that the beautiful allegory of Cupid and 
Psyche had the remotest allusion to the deluge, or 
that Hymen signified the veil which covered the 
patriarch and his family. These propositions, how- 
ever, are supported with great ingenuity and solid 
erudition ; but, unprofitably for the argument, and 
mifortunately, perhaps, for the fame of the work it- 
•elf, recourse is had tp etymological conjecture, tha» 
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which no mode of reasoning is in general weaker or 
more delusive. He, who professes to derive the 
words of any one language from those of another, 
most expose himself to the danger of perpetual 
errors, unless he be perfectly acquainted with both ; 
yet my respectable friend, though eminently skilled 
in the idioms of Greece and Rome, has no sort of ac- 
quaintance with any Asiatic dialect except Hebrew ; 
and he has consequently made mistakes, which every 
learner of Arabic and Persian must instantly detect. 
Kmon% fifty radical words Cmii, taph^ and ram being 
included) eighteen are purely of Arabian origin, 
twelve merely Indian, and seventeen both Sanscrit 
and Arabic, but in senses totally different ; while 
two are Greek only, and one Egyptian, or barbarous ; 
if it be ni|^ed that those radicals (which ought surely 
to have concluded, instesid of preceding an analytical 
inquiry) are precious traces of the primitive lan- 
guage from which all others were derived, or to 
which at least they were subsequent, I can only de> 
clare my belief, that the language of Noah is lost 
irretrievably, and assure you, that aft«r a diligent 
search, 1 cannot find a single word used in commoa 
by the Arabian, Indian, aid Tartar families, before 
the intermixture of dialects occasioned by Mah€»- 
medan conquests. There are, indeed, very obvious 
traces of the Hamian language, and some hundreds 
of words might be produced which were formerly 
used promiscuously by most nations of that race ; 
.' but I beg leave, as a philologer, to enter my protest 
\ against conjectural etymology in historical researcbesy 
and principally against the licentiousness of etym€»- 
logists in transposing and inserting letters, in sub- 
stituting at pleasure any consonant for another of the 
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Sane older, and in totally disregaiding; the towcU: 
for such permutations few radical words would be 
more convenient than Cus or Cush, since, dentals 
being changed for dectak, and palatials for palatialS) 
it instantly becomes ceot^ goose^ and by transposi- 
tion, duck^ all water birds, and evidently symbolical ; 
it next is the goat worshiped in Egypt, and by a 
metathesis, the dog adored as an emblem of Sirius« 
or, more obviously, a cat^ not the domestic animal, 
but a sort of ship, and the Catos or great sea fish of 
the Dorians. It will hardly be imagined that 1 mean 
by this irony to insult an airthor whom I respect and 
esteem ; but no consideration should induce me to 
assist by my silence in the diffusion of error; and I 
contend, that almost any word or nation might be 
derived from any other, if such licences as lam op- 
posing, w^e permitted in etymological histories: 
when we find, indeed, the same words, letter for let- 
ter, and in a sense precisely the same, in different 
languages, we can scarce hesitate in allowing them 
a common origin ; and, not to depart from the ex- 
ample before us, when we see Cush or Cus (for the 
Sanscrit name also is variously pronounced) among 
the sons of Brahm^, that is, among the progenitors 
of the Hindus, and at the head of an ancient pedi- / 
gree preserved in the R4m&y^; when we meet..<( 
with his name again in the family of Rdma; wJien 
we know that the name is venerated in the highest 
dqpree, and given to a sacred grass, described as a 
Poa by Koenig, which is used with a thousand cere- 
monies in the oblations to fire, ordained by Menu to 
form the sacrificial zone of the Brahmans, and so- 
lemnly declared in theV^da to have sprung up soon 
after the deluge, whence the Paurinics consider it 
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as the bristly hair of the boar which supported the 
globe; when we add, that one of the seveo dwfpas, 
or great peninsulas of this earth has the same appel- 
lation, we can hardly doubt that the Gush of Moses 
and y&lmic was the same personage and an ancestor 
of the Indian race. 

From the testimonies adduced in the six last an^ 
nual discourses, and from the additional proofs laid 
before you, or rather opened on the present occa- 
sion, it seems to follow, that the only human family 
after the flood, established themselves in the northern 
parts of Iran : that as they multiplied, they were 
divided into three distinct branches, each retaining 
little at first, and losing the whole by degrees, of 
their common primary language, but agreeing seve- 
rally on new expressions for new ideas; that the 
branch of y^fet was enlarged in many scattered 
shoots over the north of Europe and Asia, diffusing 
themselves as far as the western and eastern seas, 
and, at length, in the infancy of navigation, beyond 
them both; that they cultivated no liberal arts, and 
had no use of letters, but formed a variety of dia- 
lects, as their tribes were variously ramified; that 
secondly, the children of Ham, who founded In Iran 
itself the monarchy of the first Chaldeans, invented 
letters, observed and named the luminaries of the. 
firmament, calculated the knowa Indian period of 
four hundred and thirty-two thousand tfearSy or an 
hundred and twenty repetitions of the sarosy and 
contrived the old system of mythology, partVy alle- 
gorical, and partly grounded on idolatrous veneration 
for their sages and lawgivers; that they were dis- 
persed at various intervals and in various colonies, 
over land and ocean ; that the tribes of Misr, Cosh, 
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and Rama settled in Africa and India ; while some 
of them having improved the art of sailing, passed 
from Egypt, Phenice, and Pbrygia, into Italy and 
Greece, which they found thinly peopled by former 
emigrants, of whom they supplanted some tribes, 
and united themselves with others ; whilst a swarm 
from the same hive moved by a northerly course into 
Scandinavia, and another by the head of the Oxus, 
and through the passes of Imaus into Cashgar and 
Eightir, Khatd, and Khoten, as far as the territories 
of Chin and Tanc6t, where letters have been used 
and arts immemorially cultivated ; nor is it unrea- 
sonable to believe, that some of them found their 
way from the eastern isles into Mexico and Peru, 
where traces were discovered of rude literature and 
mythology analogous to those of Egypt and India ; 
that thirdly, the old Chaldean empire being over- 
thrown by the Assyrians under Caytimers, other mi- 
grations took place, especially into India, while tbe 
rest of Sbem*s progeny, some of whom had before 
settled on the Red Sea, peopled the whole Arabian 
peninsula^ pressing close on the nations of Syria 
and Phenice ; that lastly, from all the three families 
were detached nmny bold adventurers, of an afdent 
^irit fund a roving disposition, who disdained sub- 
ordination, and wandered in separate clans, till they 
settled in distant isles, or in deserts and mountain- 
ous regions ; that on the whole, some colonies might 
have migrated before the death of their venerable 
progenitor, but that states and empires could scarce 
have assumed a regular form, till fifteen or sixteen 
hundred years before the Christian epoch, and that 
for tbe first thousand years of that period, we have 
DO history unmixed with fable, except that of the 
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turbulent and variable, but emioently distiDgaished 
nation, descended from Abraham. 

My design, gentlemen, of tracing the origin and 
progress of the five principal nations who have peo* 
pled Asia, and of whom there were considerable 
remains in their several countries at the time of Mu- 
hammed's birth, is now accomplbhed; succinctly, 
from the nature of these essays ; imperfectly, firom 
the darkness of the subject and scantiness of my ma- 
terials, but clearly and comprehensively enough to 
form a basis for subsequent researches: you have 
seen, as distinctly as I am able to show, who those 
nations originally were,ioAence and whAi they moved 
towards their final stations ; and, in my future an- 
nual discourses, I propose to enlarge on the parH- 
cular advantages to our country and to mankind, 
which may result from our sedulous and united in- 
quiries into the history, science, and arts, of ^ese 
Asiatic regions, especially of the British dominions 
in India, which we may consider as the centre (not 
of the human race, but) of our common exertions to 
promote its true interests ; and we shall concur, I 
trust, in opinion, that the race of man, to advance 
whose manly happiness is our duty, and will of 
course be our endeavour, cannot long be happy 
without virtue, nor actively virtuous without fre^ 
dom^ nor securely free without rational knowledge. 
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DISCOURSE X. 

DBLIYERBD FEBRUARY 28, 1793.' 



ON ASIATIC HISTORY, CIVIL AND NATURAL. 

Introdactory remarks. — ^Tbe Mosaic account of the primitive 
world confirmed. — The practical use of history. — Observa- 
tions on animals, minerals, and vegetable sabstances. — Ob 
the mechanical arts, &c. 



GENTLEMEN, 

Before our entrance into the Disquisition promised 
at the close of my Ninth Annual Discourse, on the 
particular Jdvantages which may be derived from 
our concurrent Researches in Asia, it seems neces- 
sary to fix T^ith precision the sense in which we 
mean to speak of advantage or utility. Now, as we. 
have described the five Asiatic regions on their 
largest scale, and have expanded our conceptions 
in proportion to the magnitude of that wide field, 
we should use those words which comprehend the 
fruit of all our inquiries, in their most extensive ac- 
ceptation; including not only the solid conveniences 
and comforts of social life, but its elegances and inno- 
cent pleasures, and even the gratification of a natural 
and laudable curiosity ; for, though labour be clearly 
the lot of man in this world, yet, in the midst of his 
most active exertions, he c&onot but feel the sub- 
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stantial benefit of every liberal amusement which 
may lull bis passions to rest, and afford him a sort of 
repose, without the pain of total inaction, and the 
real usefulness of every pursuit which may enlarge 
and diversify his ideas, without interfering with the 
principal objects of his civil station or economical 
duties ; nor should we wholly exclude even the tri- 
vial and worldly sense of utility^ which too many 
consider as merely synonymous with lucre, but should 
reckon among useful objects those practical, and by 
no means illiberal arts, which may eventually con- 
duce both to national and to privateemolument. With 
a view then to advantage* thus explained, let us ex- 
amine every point in the whole circle of arts and 
sciences, according. to the received order of their 
dependence on the faculties of the mind, their mutual 
connexion, and the different subjects with which they 
^e conversant : our inquiries indeed, of which Na- 
ture and Man are the primary ol>ject8, must of 
course be chiefly hittorical; but since we propose 
to investigate the acHons of the several Asiatic na- 
tions, together with their respective progress in 
science and art^ we may arrange our investigations 
under the same three heads to which our European 
analysis have ingeniously reduced all the branches 
of human knowledge : and my present Address to 
the Society shall be confined to Hbtory, civil and 
natural, or the observation and remembrance of 
mere facts^ independently of ratiocination, which 
belongs to philosophy ; or of imitations and subsiU 
tutionSf which are the province of art. 

Were a superior created intdligence to delineate 
a map of general knowledge (exclusively of that 
sublime and stapendoos theology, which himself 
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coald only hope humbly to know by an infinite ap- 
proximation) he would probably begin -by tracing 
with Newton the system of the uoiirerse, in which h^ 
would assign the true place to our little globe; and 
having enumerated its various inhabitants, contents, 
and productions, would proceed to man in his natural 
station among animals, exhibiting a detail of all the 
knowledge attained or attainable by the human race ; 
and thus observing perhaps the same order in which 
he had before described other beings ^in other inluu 
bited worlds; but though Bacon seems to have had 
a similar reason for placing the History of Nature 
before that of Man, or the whole before one of ita 
parts, yet, consistently with our chief object already 
mentioned, we may properly begin with the Civil 
History of the Five Asiatic Nations, which neces- 
sarily comprises their geography, or a description of > 
the places where they have acted, and their astro- 
nomy, which may enable us to fix with some accu- 
racy the time of their actions : we shall thence be led 
to thehbtory of such other animals, of such minerals, 
and of such vegetables, as they may be supposed to 
have found in their several migrations and settle*^ 
nients, and shall end with the uses to which they 
have applied, or may apply, the rich assemblage of 
natural substances. 

I. In the first place, we cannot surely deem it an 
inconsiderable advantage that all our historical re- 
searches have confirmed the Mosaic accounts of the 
primitive world ; and our testimony on that sutject 
ought to have the greater weight, because, if the re- 
sult of our observations bad been totally different, 
we should nevertheless have published them, not in« 
deed with equal pleasure, but with equal confidence! 
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for truth is mighty', and, whatever be its cpnse. 
quences, must always prevail; but, independently 
of our interest in corroborating the multiplied evi- 
dences of revealed religion, we could scarce gratify 
our minds with a more useful and rational entertain^ 
ment than the contemplation of those wonderful re- 
volutions in kingdoms and states which have liap- 
pened within little more than four thousand years ; 
revolutions, almost as fully demonstrative o£ an all- 
ruling Providence, as the structure of the universe, 
and the final causes which are discernible 'in its 
whole extent, and even in its minutest parts. Figure 
to your imaginations a moving picture of that event- 
ful period, or rather, a succession of crowded scenes 
rapidly changed. Three families migrate in diffe- 
rent courses from one r^ion, and, in about four cen- 
turies, establish very distant governments and various 
modes of society : Egyptians, Indians, Goths, Phe- 
nicians, Celts, Greeks, Latians, Chinese, Peruvians, 
Mexicans, all sprung from the same imipediate stem, 
appear to start nearly at one time, and occupy at 
length those countries, to which they have given, or 
flrom which they have derived their names. In 
twelve or thirteen hundred years more, the Greeks 
overrun the land of their forefathers, invade India, 
conquer Egypt, and aim at universal dominion ; but 
the Romans appropriate to themselves the whole 
empire of Greece, and carry their arms into Britain, 
of which they speak with haughty contempt. The 
Goths, in the fulness of time, break to pieces the 
unwieldy Colossus of Roman power, and seize wt 
the whole of Britain, except its wild mountains; but 
even those wilds become subject to other invaders, 
of the same Gothic lineage. Diuring all those trans- 
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actions, the Arabs possess both coasts of the Red 
Sea, subdue the old seat of their first progenitors, 
and extend their conquests, on one side through 
Africa, into Europe itself $ on another, beyond the 
borders of India, part of which they annex to their 
flourishing empire. In the same interval the Tar- 
tars, widely diffused over the rest of the globe, swarm 
in the north-east, whence they rush to complete the 
redaction of Constantine*s beautiful domains, to 
subjugate China, to raise in these Indian realms a 
dynasty splendid and powerful, and to ravage, like 
the two other families, the devoted regions of Iran. 
By this time the Mexicans and Peruvians with many 
races of adventurers variously intermixed, have peo- 
pled the continent and isles of America, which the 
Spaniards, having restored their old government in 
Europe, discover, and in part overcome : but a co- 
lony from Britain, of which Cicero ignorantly de- 
clared that it contained nothing valuable, obtain the 
possession, and finally the sovereign dominion, of 
extensiTe American districts; whilst other British 
subjects acquire a subordinate empire in the finest 
provinces of India, which the victorious troops of 
Aleiander were unwilling to attack. This outline 
of human transactions, as far as it includes the limits 
of Asia, we can only hope to fill up, to strengthen, 
and to colour, by the help of Asiatic literature; for 
in history, as in law, we must not follow streams 
when we may investigate fountains, nor admit any 
secondary proof where primary evidence is attain- 
able: I should nevertb^ess make a bad return for 
your indulgent attention, were I to repeat a dry list 
of all the Musselman historians whose works are pre- 
served in Arabic, Persian, knd Turkish, or expatiate 
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on (he histories and medals of China and Japan, 
which may in time be accessible to Members of 
our Society, and from which alone we can expect 
information concerning the ancient state of the Tar- 
tars ; but on the history of India, which we naturally 
consider as the centre of our inquiries, it may not 
be superfluous to present yoq with a few particular 
observations. 

Our knowledge of Civil Asiatic History (I always 
except that of the Hebrews) exhibits a short evening 
twilight in the venerable introduction to (he first 
book of Moses, followed by a gloomy night, in which 
different watches are faintly discernible, and at 
length we see a da^^n succeeded by a sunrise more 
or less early, according to^ the diversity of regions. 
That no Hindu nation but the Cashmirians, have left 
us regular histories in their ancient language, we 
must ever lament ; but from the Sanscrit literature^ 
which our country has the honour of having unveil* 
ed, we may still collect some rays of historical truth, 
though time and a series of revolutions have obscur- 
ed that light which we might reasonably have ex- 
pected from so diligent and ingenious a people. 
The numerous Puranas and Itihasas, or poems my« 
thological and heroic, are completely in our powers 
and from them we may recover some disfigured but 
valuable pictures of ancient manners and govern- 
ments ; while the popular tales of the Hindus, in 
prose and in verse, contain fragments of history ; 
and even in (heir dramas we may find as many real 
characters and events as a future age might find in 
our own plays, if all histories of England were, like* 
tbose of India, to be irrecoverably lost. For exam* 
pie: A most beautiful poem by Somadeva, compris- 
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ing a very long chain of instmctive and agreeable 
stories, begins with the famed rcYolation at Patali- 
ptitra, by the murder of king Nanda with his eight 
sons, and the usm'pation of Ghandragcpta ; and the 
same revolution is the subject of a tragedy in Sans- 
crit, entitled, tha Coronation of Chandra, the abbre- 
viated name of that able and adventurous usurper. 
From ^ese once concealed, but now accessible, com^ 
positions, we are enabled to exhibit a more accurate 
^etch of old Indian history than the world has yet 
seen, especially with the aid of well attested obser- 
vations on the places of the colnres. It is now clearly 
proved, that the first Pnrana contains an account of 
the deluge; between which and the Mohammedan 
conquests the history of genuine Hindu government 
most of course be comprehended: but we know 
from an arrangement of the seasons in the astrono- 
mical work of Parasara, that the war of the Pan'- 
davas could not have happened earlier than, the clos^ 
of the twelfth century before Christ; and Selencus 
most therefore have reigned about nine centuries 
after that war. Now the age of Yicramaditya is 
given ; and if we can fix on an Indian prince con- 
temporary with Selencus, we shall have three given 
points in the line of time between Rama, or the first 
Indian colony, and Chandrabija, the last Hindu mo- 
narch who reigned in Bahar ; so that only eight hun- 
dred or a thousand years will remain almost whofly* 
dark ; and they must have been employed in raising 
empires or states, in framing laws, improving lan- 
guages and arts, and in observing the apparent mo- 
tions of the celestial bodies. A Sanscrit history of 
the celebrated Yicramaditya was inspected at Be- 
nares by a Pandit, who would not have deceived me^ 
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and could not himself have been deceived ; but the 
owner of the bool^ is dead, and his family dispersed $ 
nor .have my friends in that city been able, with all 
their exertions, to procure a copy of it. As to the 
Mogul conquests, with which modern Indian history 
begins, we have ample accounts of them in Persian, 
from Ali of Yezd, and the translations of Turliish 
books composed even by some of the conquerors, to 
Ghulam Husain, whom many of us personally know, 
and whose impartiality deserves the highest applause, 
though his unrewarded merit will give no encourage- 
ment to other contemporary historians, who, to use 
his own phrase in a letter to myself, may, like him, 
consider plain truth as the beauty of historical com- 
position. From all these materials, and from these 
alone, a perfect history of India (if a mere compi- 
lation however elegant, could deserve such a title) 
might be collected by any studious man who had a 
competent knowledge of Sanscrit, Persian, and Ara- 
bic; bu^cven in the work of a writer so qualified, 
we could only give absolute credence to the general 
outline; for, while the abstract sciences are all truth, 
and the fine arts all fiction, we cannot but' own, that 
in the details of history, truth and fiction are so 
blended as to be scarce distinguishable. 

The practical use of history, in affording particu- 
lar examples of civil and military wisdom, has been 
greatly exaggerated ; but principles of action may 
certainly be collected from it ; and even the narra- 
tive of wars and revolutions may serve as a lesson to 
nations, and an admonition to sovereigns. A desire 
indeed of knowing past events, while the future 
cannot be known, and a view of the present gives 
often more pain than delight^ seems natural to th^ 
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homao mind : and a happy propensity iirould it be 
if every reader of history would open his eyes to 
some very important corollaries, which flow from the 
whole extent of it. He could not but remark the 
constant effect of despotism in benumbinf; and de« 
basing all those faculties which distinguisbmen from 
the herd that grazes ; and to that cause he would 
impute the decided inferiority of most Asiatic na- 
tions, ancient and modern^ to those in Europe who 
are blessed with happier gOYcmments; he would see 
the Arabs rising 4o glory while they adhered to the 
free maxims of their bold ancestors, and sinking to 
misery from the moment when those maxims were 
Hbandoned. On the other hand, he would observe 
with regret, that such republican governments as tend 
to produce virtue and happiness, cannot in their na- 
ture be permanent, but are generally succeeded by 
oligarchies which no good man would wish to be 
durable. He would then, like the king of Lydia, 
remember Solon, the wisest, bravest, and most ac- 
complished of men, who asserts in four nervous lineA, 
that ** as hail and snow which mar the labours of 
husbandmen, proceed from elevated clouds, and, as 
the destructive thunderbolt follows the brilliant flash; 
thus is a free state ruined by men exalted in power 
and splendid in wealth ; while the people, from gross 
ignorance, choose rather to become the slaves of one 
tyrant, that they may escape from the domination of 
many, than to preserve themselves from tyranny of 
any kind by their union and their virtues." Since, 
therefore, no unmixed form of government could 
both deserve permanence and eiyoy it, and since 
changes, even from the worst to the best are always 
attended with much temporary mischief, he would 
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^x on our British constitution (I mean our public 
law, not the actual state of things in any given pe- 
riod) as the best form ever established, though we 
can only make distant approaches to its theoretical 
perfection. In these Indian territories, which Pro- 
vidence has thrown into the arms of Britain for their 
protection and welfare, the religion, manners, and 
laws of the natives preclude even the idea of politi- 
cal freedom; but their histories may possibly suggest 
bints for their prosperity, while our comitry derives 
essential benefit from the diligence of a placid and 
submissive people, who multiply with such increase, 
even after the ravages of famine, that in one coUec- 
torship out of twenty-four, and that by no means 
the largest or best cultivated (I mean Crisbna-nagar) 
there have lately been found, by an actual enume- 
ration, a million and three hundred thousand native 
\ inhabitants ; whence it should seem, that in all India 
\ there cannot he fewer than thirty millions of black 
British subjects. 

Let us proceed to geography and chronology, 
without which history would be no certain guide, 
but would resemble a kindled vapour without either 
a settled place or a steady light. For a reason be- 
fore intimated, I shall not name the v^ous cosmo- 
graphical books which are extant in Arabic and 
Persian, nor give an account of those which the 
Turks have beautifully printed in their own im- 
proved language, but shall expatiate a little on the 
geography and astronomy of India; having first ob- 
served generally, that all the Asiatic nations must 
be far better acquainted with their several countries 
than mere European scholars and travellers; that 
consequently, we must learn their geography from 
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their own writings: and that by collating many 
copies of the same work, we may correct blunders 
of transcribers in tables, names, and descriptions. 

Geography, £^tronomy, and chronology have» in 
this part of Asia, shared the fate of aathentic history f 
Iknd, like that, have been so masked and bedecked 
in the fantastic robes of mythology and metaphor, 
that the real system of Indian philosophers and ma- 
thematicians can scarce be distinguished : an accu- 
rate knowledge of Sanscrit, and a confidential in- 
tercourse with learned Brahmens, are the only meaoa 
of separating truth from fable ; and we may expect 
the most important discoveries from two of our mem- 
bers, concerning whom it may be safely asserted, 
that if onr Society should have produced no other 
advantage than the invitation given to them for the 
public display of their talents^ We should have a 
claim to the thanks of our country and of all En- 
rope. Lieutenant Wilford has exhibited an interest- 
ing specimen of the geographical knowledge d6-. 
ducible from the Puranas, and will in time present 
you with so complete a treatise on the ancient world 
known to the Hindus, that the light acquired by the 
Greeks will appear but a glimmering in compari- 
son of that he will diffuse; while Mr. Davis, who 
has given us a distinct idea of Indian computations 
and cycles, and ascertained the place of the colures 
at a time of great importance in history, will here- 
after disclose the systems of Hindu astronomers, from 
Nared and Parasar to Meya, Varahamihir, an4 
Bhascar; and will soon, I trust, lay before you a 
perfect delineation of all the Indian asterisms in 
both hemispheres, where you will perceive so strong 
a geoeriU resemblance to the constellatioj^s of the 
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Greeks, as to prove that the two systems were ori- 
ginally one and the same, yet with such a diversity 
in parts, as to show incontcstibly that neither system 
was copied from the other; whence it will follow, 
that they must have had some common source. 

The jurisprudence of the Hindus and Arabs being 
the ield which I have chosen for my peculiar toil, 
yon cannot expect that I should greatly enlarge your 
collection of historical knowledge; but I may be 
able to offer you some occasional tribute ; and I can- 
not help mentioning a discovery which accident threw 
in my way, though Yny proo^ must t>e reserved for 
an essay which I have destined for the fourth volume 
of your Trafisactions. To fix the situation of that 
Palybothra (for there may have been several of the 
name) which was visited and described by JMegas* 
ibeneSfhad always appeared a very difficult problem, 
for though it could not have been Prayaga, where 
no ancient metropolis ever stood, nor Canyacubja, 
which has no epithet at all resembling the word used 
by the Greeks ; nor G{iur, otherwise called Lacshma- 
navati, which all know to be a town comparatively 
modern, yet we could not confidently decide that it 
was Pataliputra,' though names and most circuni« 
stances nearly correspond, because that renowned 
capital extended from the confluence of the Sone 
and the Ganges to the site of Patoa, while Pali- 
botbra stood at the junction of the Ganges and 
Erannoboas, which thie accurate.M. D'Aaxille had 
procounced to be the Yamuna; 'but this only diffi- 
culty was removed, when I found in a classical 
Sanscrit book, near 2000 years old, that Hiranya^ 
bahu, or golden armed, which the Greeks changed 
into Erannoboas, or the river with a lovely mttrmur^ 
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was rn fact another name for the Sona itself; though 
Megasthenes, from ignorance or inattention, has 
named them separately. This discovery led to ano- 
ther of greater moment, for Chandragupta, who, from 
a military adventurer, became like Sandracottus the 
sovereign of Upper Hindustan, actually fixed the 
seat of his empire at Pataliputra, where he received 
ambassadors from foreign princes ; and was no other 
than that very Sandracottus who concluded a treaty 
with Seleucus Nicator; so that we have solved ano- 
ther problem, to which we before alluded, and ma^ 
in round numbers consider the twelve and three 
hundredth years before Christ, as two certain epochs 
between Rama, who conquered Silan a few centu- 
ries after the flood, and Vicramaditya, who died at 
UJjayini fifty-seven years before the beginning of 
our era. 

II. Since these discussions would lead us too far, 
1 proceed to the History of Nature, distinguished* 
for our present purpose, from that of Man ; and di- 
vided into that of other animals who inhabit this 
globe, of the mineral substances which it contains, 
and of the vegetables which so luxuriantly and so 
beautifully adorn it. 

1. Could the figure, instincts, and qualities of 
birds, beasts, insects, reptiles, and fishes, be ascer- 
tained, either on the plan of Buffon, or on that of 
Linnaeus, without giving pain to the objects of our 
examination, few studies would afford us more solid 
instruction, or more exquisite delight ; but I never 
could learn by what right, nor conceive with wfaa| 
feelings, a naturalist can occasion the misery of an 
innocent bird, and leave its young perhaps to perish 
io a cold nest, because it has gay plumage, ajid has 
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never been accarately delineated ; or deprive even a 
butterfly of its natural enjoyments, because it iias 
the misfortune to be raru or beautiful ; nor shall I 
ever forget the couplet of Firdausi, for which Sadi, 
who cites it with applause, pours blessings on his 
departed spirit: — 

Abl spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain; 
tie lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 

This may be only a confession of weakness, and 
it certainly is not meant as a boast of peculiar sen- 
sibility ; but whatever name may be given to my 
opinion, it has such an, effect on my conduct, that I 
liever would suffer the Cocila, whose wild native 
woodnotes announce the approach of spring, to be 
caagbt In my garden, for the sake of comparing it 
with Buffbn*s description ; though I have often ex* 
amined the domestic and engaging Mayana, which 
bids us good morrow at our windows, and expects 
as its reward little more than security : even when a 
fine young Manis or Pangolin was brought me 
against my wish from the monntains, I solicited his 
restoration to his beloved rocks, because I found it 
impossible to preserve him in comfort at a distance 
from them. There are several treatises on Animals 
in Arabia, and very particular accounts of them in 
Chinese, with elegant outlines of their external ap- 
pearance; but I met with nothing valuable concern* 
ing them in Persian, except what may be gleaned 
from the medical dictionaries; nor have I yet seen 
a book in Sanscrit that expressly treats of them. 
On the whole, thongh rare animals may be found 
In all Asia, yet I can only recommend an examina- 
lion of them with this condition, that they be left ai 
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much as possible iira state of natural freedom; or 
made as happy as possible, if it be necessary to keep 
them confined. • 

2. The History of Minerals, to which no such ob* 
jection can be made, is extremely simple and easy, 
if we merely consider their exterior look and con- 
figuration, and their visible texture ; but the analy- 
sis of their internal. properties belongs particularly 
to the sublime researches of Chemistry, on which we 
may hope to find useful disquisitions in Sanscrit, 
since the old Hindus unquestionably applied them- 
selves to that enchanting study ; and even from their 
treatises on alchymy we may possibly collect the re^ 
suits of actual experiment, as their ancient astro- 
logical works have preserved many valuable facts 
relating to the Indian sphere, and the procession of 
the equinox. Both in Persian and Sanscrit there are 
books on metals and minerals, particularly on gems, 
which the Hindu philosophers considered (with an 
exception of the diamond) as varieties of one crystal- 
line substance, either simple or compound: but we 
must not expect from the chemists of Asia those 
beautiful examples of analysis which have but lately 
been displayed in the liUlioratories of Europe. 

S, y/e now come to Botany, the loveliest and 
most copious division in the history of nature; and 
all disputes on the comparative merit of systems 
being at length, I hope, condemned to one perpetual 
night of undbturbed slumber, we cannot employ our 
Jeisure more delightfully than in describing jill new 
Aaiatic* plants in the Linniean style and method, or 
in correcting the descriptions of those already known , 
but of which dry specimens only, or drawings, can 
bare been seen by most European botanists. In this 
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pari of natural history, we haTe an ample fidd yet 
unexplored ; for, though many plants of Arabia have 
been made kaown by Garcias, Prosper Alpinus, 
and Forskoel; of Persia, by Garcin ; of Tartary, by 
Gradin and Pallas ; of China and Japan, by Kcemp- 
feTy-Osbeck, and Thnnberg ; of India, by Rheede 
and Rumphias, the two Burmans, and the mach la* 
mented Kcenig, yet none of those naturalists were 
deeply versed in the literature of the several coan« 
tries from whidi their vegetable treasures had been 
procured; and the numerous works in Sanscrit on 
medical substances, and chiefly on plants, have never 
been inspected, or never at least understood, by any 
European attached to the study of nature. Until 
the garden of the India Company shall be fully 
stored (as it will be, no doubt, in due time) with 
Arabian, Persian, and Chniese plants, we may wdl 
be satisfied with examining the native flowers of our 
own provinces; but unless we can discover the 
Sanscrit names of all celebrated vegetables, we shall 
neither comprehend the allusions which Indian Poets 
perpetually make to them, nor (what is far worse) 
be able to find accounts of thdr tried virtues in the 
writings of Indian physicians \ and (what is worst 
of all) we shall miss an opportunity which never 
again may present itsdf ; for the Pandits themselvet 
have almost wholly forgotten their ancient appella- 
tions of particular plants; and, with all my pains, 
1 have not yet ascertained more than two hundred 
out of twice that number, which are named in their 
medical or poetical compositions. It is much to be 
deplored, that the illustrious Van Rheede had no 
acquaintance with Sanscrit, which even his three 
Brahmensy who composed tberiiort preface engraved 
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In that language, appear to have understood very ior- 
perfectly y aod certainly wrote with disgraceful inac^ 
curacy. In all his twelve volumes, I recollect only 
Bunaroava, in which the*Nagari letters are tolerably 
right; the Hindu words in Arabian characters are 
slianiefully incorrect ; and the Malabar, I am credibly 
informed, is as bad as the rest. His delineations, in- 
deed, are in general excellent $ and though Linnsus 
himself could not extract from his written descrip- 
tions the natural character of every plant in the 
collection, yet we shall be able, I hope, to describe 
them all from the life, and to add a considerable 
number of new species, if not of new genera, which 
Rheede, with all his noble exertions, could never 
procure. Such of our learned memben as profess 
medicine, will no doubt cheerfully attist in these 
researches, either by their own observations, when 
they have leisure to make any, or by commonicar 
tions from other observers among their acquaintance, 
who may reside in different parts of the country: 
and the mention of their art leads me to the various 
uses of natural substances, in the three kingdoms or 
classes to which they are generally reduced. 
, XH« You cannot but have remarked, that almost 
all the sciences, as the French call them, which are 
distinguished by Greek names, and arranged under 
the head of Philosophy^ belong for the most part 
to History; such as philology, chemistry, physic, 
anatomy, and even metaphysics, when we barely 
relate the phenomena of the human mind ; for, in 
all branches of knowledge, we are only historians 
when we announce facts; and philosophers only 
when we reason on them : the same may be confi- 
dently said of law and of medicine, the ^nt of 
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wfiich beloDgs principally to Civil, and the second 
chiefly to Natural History. Here, therefore, I 
9peak of mMicine, as faronly as it is grounded on 
experiment; and, without believing implicitly what 
Arabs, Persians, Chinese, or Hindus may have writ- 
'ten on the virtues of medicinal subjects, we may 
surely hope to find in- their writings what our own 
experiments may confirm or disprove, and what 
might never have occurred to us without such in- 
timations. 

Europeans enumerate more than two hundred and 
fifty mechanical arts, by which the productions of na- 
ture may be variously prepared for the convenience 
and ornament of life; and though the Silpasastra 
reduces them to sixtj'-foor, yet Abulfazl had been 
assured that the Hindus reckoned three hundred arts 
and sciences ; now* their sciences being comparatively 
few, we may conclude that they anciently practised 
at least as many useful arts as ourselves. Several 
Pandits have informed me, that the treatises on art, 
which they call Upavedas, and believe to have been 
inspired, are not so entirely lost but that considera- 
ble fragments of them may be found at Benares ; 
and they certainly possess many popular, but an- 
cient works on that interesting subject. The ma*> 
nufactures of sugar and indigo have been well 
known in these provinces for more than two thou- 
sand years ; and we cannot entertain a doubt that 
their Sanscrit books on dying and metallurgy, con- 
tain very curious facts, which might indeed be dis- 
covered by accident in a long course of years, but 
which we may soon bring to light by the help of 
Indian literature, for the benefit of manufactures 
find artists^ Bnd consequently of our nation, who are 
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interested in their prosperity. Discoveries of the 
same kind might be collected from the writings of 
other Asiatic nations, especially of the Chinese; but, 
though Persian, Arabic, Turkish, and Sanscrit are 
languages now so accessible, that in order to attain 
a suflkient knowledge of them, little more seems re*> 
quired than a strong inclination to learn them, yet 
the supposed number and intricacy of the Chinese 
characters have deterred our most diligent students 
from attempting to find their way through so vast a 
labyrinth. It is certain, however, tliat the difficulty 
has been magnified beyond the truth ; for the per- 
spicuous grammar of M. Fourmont, together with a 
copious dictionary, which I possess in Chinese and 
LAtin, would enable any man who pleased, to com- 
pare the original works of Confucius, which are 
easily procured, with the literal translation of them 
by Couplet; and having made that first step with 
attention, he would probably find that he had tra« 
versed at least half of his career. But 1 should be 
led beyond the limits assigned to me on this occasion, 
if I were to expatiate farther on the historical divi- 
sion of the knowledge comprised in the literature of 
Asia; and I must postpone till next year my re*, 
marks on Asiatic Philosophy, and on those arts 
which depend on imagination; promising you with 
confidence, that in the course of the present year, 
your inquiries into the civil and natural history of. 
this eastern world will be greatly promoted by the* 
learned labours of many among our associates and 
correspondents. 
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DISCOURSi: XI. 

DELIVERED FEBRUARY 20, 1794. 



ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ASIATICS. 

Introdnctory o1wervatioM.->-On pbysiolngy and medicine. — 
Metaphysics and logic^Ethict and jarispradence<— Nataral 
philosophy and mathematics.— And the religion of nature. 



GENTLBMEff, 

Had it been of any importance to arrange these An- 
niversary Dissertations according to the ordinary 
progress of the human mind, in the gradual expansion 
of its tliree most considerable powers, memory, tma* 
gination, and reason, I should certainly have pre- 
sented you with an essay on the liberal arts of the 
five Asiatic nations, before I produced my remarks 
on their abstract sciences; because, from my own 
observation at least, it seems evident that fancy, or 
tlie faculty of combining our ideas agreeably, by 
various modes of imitation and substitution, is in ge- 
neral earlier exercised, and sooner attains maturity 
than the power of separating and comparing those 
ideas by the laborious exertions of intellect ; and 
hence, I believe, it has happened, that all nations in 
the world had poets before they bad mere philoso- 
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pherst but, as M. D*Alefflbert has deliberately 
placed science before art, as the question of prece- 
dence is on this occasion of no moment whatever^ 
and as many new facts on the subject of Asiatic Phi- 
losophy are fresh in my remembrance, I propose to 
address you now on the sciences of Asia, reserringf 
for our next annual meeting a disquisition concern- 
ing those fine, arts which have immemorially been 
caltivated, with different success, and in very dif- 
ferent modes, within the circle of our common in- 
quiries. 

By science I mean an assemblage of transcendental 
propositions discoverable by human reason, and re- 
ducible to first principles, axioms, or maxims, from 
which they may all be derived in a riegnlar succession : 
and there are consequently as many sciences as there 
are general objects of onr intellectual powers. When 
man first exerts those powers, his objects ^re himself 
and the rest of nature. Himself he perceives to be 
composed of body and mind; and in his individual 
capacity he reasons on the uses of his animal frame 
and of its parts, both exterior and internal ; on the 
disorders impeding the regular functions of those 
parts, and on the most probable methods of prevent- 
ing those disorders, or of removing them ; he soon 
feels the close connexion between his corporeal and 
mental faculties; and when his mind is reflected on 
itself, be discourses on its essence and its operations : 
in his social character, he analyzes his various duties 
and rightSy both private and public; and in the 
leisure which the fullest discharge of those duties al* 
ways admits, his intellect is directed to nature at 
large, to the substance of natural bodies, to their se- 
„««•! —'^^fttes, and to their quantity both separate 
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and united, finite and infinite; from all which ob- 
jects he deduces notions, either purely abstract and 
uniirersal, or mixed with undoubted facts; he argues 
from phenomena to theorems, from those theorems 
to other phenomena; from causes to effects, fromv 
effects to causes, and thus arrives at the demonstra* 
tion of a First Intelligent Cause: whence his col- 
lected wisdom, being arranged in the form of science^ 
phiefly consists of physiology and medidiUy meta- 
physics and logicy ethicsaxiA jurispn^dence^ natural 
philosophy and mathematics ; from which the reli" 
gion of nature (since revealed religion must bere« 
ferred to history^ as alone affording evidence of it) 
has in all age^ and in all nations been the sublime 
and consoling result. Without professing to have 
given a logical definition of science, or to have ex- 
hibited a perfect enumeration of its objects, I shall 
confine myself to those Jloe divisions of Asiatic Phi- 
losophy ; enlarging for the most part on the progress, 
which the Hindus have made in them, and occasion^ 
ally introducing the sciences of the Arabs and Per* 
ians^ the Tartars and the Chinese: but, how exten* 
sive soever may be the range which I have chosen^ 
J. shall beware of exhausting your patience with te» 
dious discussions, and of exceeding those limits which 
the occasion of our present meeting has necessarily 
prescribed. 

I. The first article affords little scope; since I 
have no evidence, that in any language of Asia, 
there exists one original treatise on medicine con- 
sidered as a science : physic, indeed, appears in these 
regions to have been from time immemorial, as we 
^e it practised at this day by Hindus and Musel-* 
mansy a mere empirical history of diseases and reme^ 
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dies; useful I admit, in a high degree, and worthy 
of attentive examination, but wholly foreign to the 
eabject before us. Though the Arabs, however, 
have chiefly followed (he Greeks in this branch of 
knowledge, and have themselves been implicitly fol- 
lowed by other Mohammedan writers, yet (not to 
mention the Chinese, of whose medical works I can 
%t present say nothing with confidence) we still 
have access to a number of Sanscrit books on the old 
Indian practice of physic, from which, if the Hindus 
had a theoretical system, we might easily collect it. 
1 The Ayurv4d§, supposed to be the work of a celes- 
tial physician, is almost entirely lost, unfortunately, 
perhaps for the curious European, but happily for 
the patient Hindu; since a revealed science pre- 
cludes improvement from experience, to which that 
of medicine ought, above all others, to be left per- 
petually open : but I have myself met with curious 
fragments of that primeval work ; and, in the Y^a 
itself,-! found with astonishment an entire Upanishad 
on the internal parti of the human body; with an 
enumeration of the nerves, veins, and arteries; a de- 
scription of the heart, spleen, and liver; and various 
disquisitions on the formation and growth of' the 
foetus. From the laws, indeed, of Menu, which 
have lately appeared in our own language, we may 
perceive that the ancient Hindus were fond of rea- 
soning, in their way, on the mysteries of animal ge- 
neration, and on the comparative influence of the 
sexes in the production of perfect offspring ; and we 
may collect from the authorities adduced in the 
learned Etsay on Egypt and the Nile, that their 
physiological disputes led to violent schisms in re- 
ligion,- aiid even to bloody wars. On the whole, we 
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cannot expect to acquire many valuable truths from 
an examination of eastern books on the science of 
medicine ; but examine them ive must, if we wish 
to complete the history of universal philosophy, and 
to supply the scholars of Europe with authentic ma^ 
terials for an account of the opinions anciently 
formed on this bead by the philosophers of Asia. 
To know indeed with certainty, that so much and 
no more can be known on any branch of science, 
would in itself be very important and useful know- 
ledge, if it had no other effect than to check the 
boundless curiosity of mankind, and to fix them in 
the straight path of attiUnable science, especially of 
such as relates to their duties, and may conduce tq 
their happiness. 

II. We have an ample field in the next division, 
and a field almost wholly new, since the metaphysics 
and logic of the Br^mens, comprised in their $is 
philosophical Sistras, and explained by numerous 
glosses, or comments, have never yet been accessible 
to Europeans; and, by the help of the Sanscrit Ian* 
guage, we may now read the works of the Saugatos, 
Bauddhas, Arbatas, Jainas, and other heterodox 
philosophers, whence we may gather the metaphysi- 
cal tenets prevalent in China and Japan, in the east- 
em peninsula of India, and in many considerable 
nations of Tartary. There are also some valuable 
tracts on these branches of science, in Persian and 
Arabic, partly copied from the Greeks, and partly 
comprising the doctrines of the Sufis, which anciently 
prevailed, and still prevail in a great measure over 
this oriental world; and which the Greeks themselves 
condescended to borrow from eastern sages. 

The little treatise in four chapten,* ascribed to 
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Vydsa, is the only philosophical S^tra, the original 
text of which I have had leisure to peruse with a 
iBr^hmen of the Y^d^tl school : it is extremely ob- 
scure, and though composed, in sentences elegantly 
modulated, has more resemblance to a table of con« 
tents, or an accurate summary, than to a regular 
systematical tract; but all its obscurity has been 
cleared by the labour of the very judicious and most 
learned Sancara, whose commentary on the V^iinta 
which I read also with great attention, not only elu- 
cidates every word of the text, but exhibits a per* 
epicuous account of all other Indian schook, from 
that of Capila to those of the more modem heretics^ 
It is not possible, indeed, to speak with too much 
applause of so excellent a work ; and I am confi- 
dent in asserting, that, until an accurate translation 
i>f it shall appear in some European language, the 
general history of philosophy must remain incom- 
plete ; for I perfectly agree with those who are of 
opinion, that one correct version of any celebrated 
Hindu book would be of greater value than all the 
dissertations or essays that could be composed on 
the same subject. You will not, however, expect 
that in such a discourse as I am now delivering, I 
should expatiate on the diversity of Indian philoso- 
phical schools, on the several founders of them, on 
the doctrines which they respectively taught, or on 
their many disciples, who dissented from their in* 
structors in some particular points. On the present 
.occasion, it will be sufficient to say, that the oldest 
bead of a sect, whose entire work is preserved, was 
(according to some authors) Capila; not the divine 
personage, a reputed grandson of Brahmi, to whom 
Crisbna compares himself in the Gitai but a sage oi 
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his name, who' invented tbe San'cbya, or Numeral 
philosopby, which Crishna himself appears to imp 
pugn in his conversation with Arjuna; and which, 
as far as 1 can collect it from a few original texts, 
resembled in part the metaphysics of Pythagoras 
and in part the theology of Zeno. His doctrines 
were enforced and illustrated, with some additions, 
by the venerable Patanjali, who has also left us a 
fine comment on the grammatical rules of P&nini« 
.which are more obscure, without a gloss, than the 
darkest oracle; and here, by the way, let me add, 
that I refer to metaphysics the curious and impor- 
tant science of umoersal grammar^ on which many 
subtle disquisitions may be found interspersed in the 
particular gramman of the ancient Hindus, and in 
those of the more modern Arabs. The next founder, 
I believe, of a philosophical school, was G6tama; if, 
indeed, he was not the most ancient of all ; for hM 
wife Ahalyii was, according to Indian legends, re- 
stored to a human shape by the great vRiuna ; and a 
sage of his name, whom we have no reason to sup- 
pose, a different personage, is frequently mentioned 
in the V^da itself: to his rational doctrines those of 
Canada were in general conformable; and the phi- 
losophy of them both is usually called Nyiya, or to- 
xica/.* a title aptly bestowed; for it seems to be a 
system of metaphysics and logic better accommo- 
dated than any other anciently known in India, to 
tbe natural reason and common sense of mankind, 
admitting the actual existence of material substance 
in the popular acceptation of the word matter; and 
comprising not only a body of sublime dialectics, 
but ao artificial method of reasoning, with distinct 
Jiames for the Ihree parts of a proposition, and even 
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for those of a regular syllogbni. Here I cannot re- 
frain from introducing a singular tradition, whicli 
prevailed, accor4ing to the well-informed author of 
the Dabistio, in the Panjiib and in several Persian 
provinces; that, ^ among other Indian curiosities 
which Callbtbenes transmitted f o his uncle, was a 
technical system of logie, which the Brahmens had 
communicated to the inquisitive Greek," and which 
the Mohammedan writer supposes to have been the 
groundwork of the famous Aristotlean method. If 
this be true, it is one of the most interesting facts 
that I have met with in Asia : and if it be false, it is 
^ery extraordinary that such a story should have been 
fabricated either by the candid Monshani F&ni, or 
by the simple PknU and Paridits with whom he had 
conversed ; but, not having had leisure to study the 
Ny&ya SiUtra, I can only assure you that I have fre- 
quently seen perfect syllogisms in the philosophical 
writings of the Brahmens, and have often heard them 
used in their verbal controversies. Whatever might 
have been the liierit or age of G6tama, yet the most 
celebrated Indian school is that with v/hich I began, 
founded by Vydsa, and supported in most respects 
by his pupil Jaimini, whose dissent on a few points 
is mentioned by his master with respectful moder»- 
tion : their several systems are frequently distinguish- 
ed by the names of the first and second Mim&nsi; a 
word which, like Ny&ya, denotes the operations and 
conclusions of reason ; but the tract of Vy&sa has in 
general the appellation of V^dinta, or the scope and 
end of the Y^a; on the texts of wMch,as they were 
understood by the philosopher who collected them, 
bis doctrines are principally grounded* The fnnd»> 
mental tenet of the V^dtota school^ to yrhich in a 
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more modam age the incomparable Sancara was A 
firm and illustrloos adherent, consisted not in deny- 
ing the existence of matter, that is, of solidity, im- 
penetrability, and extended figure (to deny which 
would be lunacy) but, in correcting the popular 
notion of it, and in contending that it has no essence 
independent of mental perception; that existence 
«nd perceptibility are convertible^ terms ; that ex- 
ternal appearances and sensations are illusory, and 
would vanish into nothing, if the divine energy which 
alone sustains them, were suspended but for a mo- 
ment: an opinion which Epicharmns and Piatoseem 
to have adopted, and which has been maintained in 
the present century, with great elegance, but with 
little public applause; partly because it has been 
misunderstood, and partly because it has been mis- 
applied by the false reasoning of some unpopular 
writers, who are said to have disbelieved in the moral 
attributes of God, whose omnipresence, wisdom, and 
goodness, are the basis of the Indian philosophy; 
I have not sufficient evidence on the subject to pro- 
fess a belief in the doctrine of the Y^danta, which 
human reason alone could, perhaps, neither fully de- 
monstrate nor fully disprove ; but it is manifest, tliat 
nothing can be farther removed from impiety than a 
system wholly built on the purest devoti6n ; and th^ 
inexpressible difficulty which any man who shall 
make the attempt, will assuredly find in giving a s»> 
tisfactory definition of tnateriat tubtiancey must in- 
duce us to deliberate with coolness, before we cen* 
sure the learned and pious restorer of the ancient 
V^da; though we cannot but admit, that if the 
•common opinions of mankind -60 the criterion of 
{ihilosophval trnth, we must adhere to the system of 
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G6lama, Tvhich the Br&mens of this province almost 
umTersally follow. 

If the metaphysics of the Y^dantis be wild and 
erroneous, the pupilsof Buddha have run, it is assert- 
ed, into an error diametrically opposfte; for they are 
charged with denying the existence of pure spirit, 
and with believing nothing absolutely and really to 
exist but material substance: a heavy accusation, 
w^hich ought only to have been made on positive and 
iacontestible proof, especially by the.orthodox Br^- 
mens, who, as Buddha dissented from their ancestors 
in regard to bloody sacrifices^ which the V^da cer- 
tainly prescribes, may not unjustly be suspected of 
low and interested malignity. Though I cannot ere* 
dit the charge, yet I am unable to prove it entirely 
false, having only read a few pages of a Saugata 
book, which Captain Kirkpatrick had lately the 
kindaess to give me; but it begins like other Hindu 
books* with the word Om, which we know to be a 
symbol of the divine attributes; then follows, indeed, 
a mysterious hymn to the Goddess of Nature by the 
name of Aryk, but with several other titles, which 
the Brkbmens themselves continually bestow on their 
DM, Now the Brkhmens, who have no idea that 
any each personage exists as D^vi, or the Goddess, 
and only mean to express allegorically the power of 
God, exerted in creating, preserving, and renovating 
this !llllY§rse, we cannot with justice infer that the 
bus ?f rs ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^y ^°^ visible nature. The 
^^^A't tr*"^ ""'*' attends me, and who told Mr. Wil- 
^^^ h 1 1^^ Saugatas were atheists, would not have 
jtips t*"* , iQ resist the decisive evidence of the con- 
litt^i''P|^:^li appears in the very instrument on which 
tr^y* ^ nstfl^^' '^ ^'^ understanding had not been 
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blinded by tbe intolerant zeal of a mercenary priest* 
bood. A literal version of the book jnst mentioned 
(4f any studious man had learning and indv^y 
equal to the task) would be an inestimable treasure 
to the compiler of such a history as that of the la- 
borious Brucker. But let us proceed to the moraU 
and jurisprudence of the Asiatics, on which I could 
expatiate, if the occasion admitted a full discnasioo 
of the subject, with correctness and confidence. 

III. That both ethics and abstract law might be 
reduced to the method ofsdencey cannot surely be 
doubted ; but, although such a method would be of 
Infinite use in a system of universal, or even of na- 
tional jurisprudence, yet the principles of morality 
are so few, so luminous, and so ready .to present 
themselves on every occasion, that the practical utility 
of a scientifical arrangement in a treatise on ethics 
may very justly be questioned. Hie moralists of th^ 
east have in general chosen to deliver their precepts 
in short sententious maxims, to illustrate them by 
sprightly comparisons, or to inculcate them in the 
▼ery ancient form of agreeable apologues. There 
are Indeed, both in Arabic and Persian, philosophi- 
cal tracts on ethics, vrritten with sound ratiocination 
and elegant perspicuity ; but in every part of this 
eastern world, from Pekin to Damascus, the popu- 
lar teachera of moral wisdom have immemorially been 
poets, and (here would be no end of enumerating 
their works, which are still extant in the five prin- 
cipal languages of Asia. Our divine religion, the 
truth of which (if any history be true) is abundantly 
proved by historical evidence, has no need of such 
aids as many are willing to give it, by asserting, that 
the wisest men of this world were ignorant of the 
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two great maxims, that wt must act in ttspeet of 
others as we should wish them to act in respect of 
ourselves, and that, instead of returning evil for evil,. 
we shmtld' confer benefits j even on those who injure 
us : bot the first rule is implied in a speech of Ly<* 
sias, and expressed in distinct phrases by Thales and 
Pittacus; and I haye even seen it, word for word, io 
the original of Confucius, which I carefully com- 
pared with the Latin translation. It has been usual 
%with zealous men to ridicule and abuse all those who 
dare on this point.to quote the Chinese philosopher; 
but, iiistisad of supporting their cause they would 
ehake it, if it could be shaken, by their uncandid 
asperity ; for they ought to remember, that one great 
end of revelation, as it is most expressly declared^ 
viras not to instruct the wise and few, but the many 
aiid unenlightened. If the conversion, therefore, of 
the Pandits and Manlavis in this country shall ever 
be attempted by Protestant missionaries, they must 
beware of asserting, while they teach the gospel of 
truth, what those Pandits and Maulavis would know 
Io be false. The former would cite the beautiful 
Aryfc couplet, which was written at least three cen- 
turies before our era, and which pronounces the duty 
of a good man, even in the moment of his destruc- 
tion, to^consist not only in forgiving, but even in a 
desire of benefiting his destroyer, as the sandal tree, 
in the instant of its overthrow, sheds perfume on the 
axe which fells it; and the latter would triumph in 
repeating the verse of Sadi, who represents a return 
of good for good as a slight reciprocity ; but says to 
the virtuous man. Confer benefits on him leAo has 
injured thee; using an Arabic sentence, and a maxim 
apparently of the ancient Afabe. Nor would the 
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Maselmans fftil to recite fonr distichs of Hiifiz, who 
has illustrated that maxim with fanciful but elegaot 
allusions : 

Xiearn from yon orient shell to love, thy foe, 

And store with pearls the hand that brings thee woe; 

Free, lilte you rock, from base vindictive pride, 

Emblaae with gems the wrist that rends thy side 

Mark, where yon tree rewards the stony shower, ' , 

"With frnit nectarioos, or the balmy flower : 

All 'nature calls ajood, " shall man do less 

than heal the emiter, and the railer Uets ?** 

Now there is not a shadow of reason for believing 
tliat the poet of Shiraz had borrowed this doctrine 
from the Christians ; but, as the cause of Christianity 
could never be promoted by falsehood or error, so it 
will never be obstructed by candour and veracity; 
for the lessons of Confucius and Chanacya, of Sadi 
and Hk6z, are unknown even at this day to millions 
of Chinese and Hindus, Persians, and other Mahom- 
medans, who toil for their daily support ; nor, were 
they known ever so perfectly, would they have a di- 
vine sanction with the multitude; so that, in order 
to enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and to en- 
force the obedience of the perverse, it is evident, d 
priori^ that a revealed religion was necessary in the 
great system of Providence : but my principal mo- 
tive for introducing this topic was to give you k 
specimen of that ancient ^oriental morality which is 
comprised in an infinite number of Persian, Arabic, 
and Sanscrit compositions. 

Nearly one half of jurisprudence is closely con- 
nected with ethics ; but, since the learned of Asia 
consider most of their laws as positive and divine 
io6titntioiis,afld not as the mere conclusions of human 
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reason ; and since I have prepared a mass of ex- 
tremely curious materials which I reserve for an in^ 
troduction to the digest of Indian laws, I proceed 
to the fourth division ; which consists principally of 
sdencet transcendently so named, or the-knowledge 
of abstract quantUieSy of their Umits, properties, and 
relatiotu, impressed on the understanding with the 
force of irresistible demonstration} which, as all 
other knowledge depends, at best, on our fallible 
senses, and in a great measure on still more fallible 
testimony, can only be found in pure mental ab- 
stractions; though for all the purposes of life, our 
own senses, and even the credible testimony of 
others, give us in most cases the highest degree of 
certainty, physical and moral. 

IV. I have already^ had occasion to touch on the 
Indian metaphysics of natural bodies, according to 
the most celebrated of the Asiatic schools, from which 
the Pythagoreans are supposed to have borrowed 
many of their opinions; and, as we learn from 
Cicero that the old sages of Europe had an idea of 
centripetal force, and a principle of universal gravi- 
tation (which they never indeed attempted to demon- 
strate), so I can venture to affirm, without meaning 
to pluck a leaf from the never fading laurels of our 
immortal Newton, that the whole of his theology, 
and part of his philosophy, may be found in the 
V^das, and even in the works of the Sfitis. The 
most subtil spirit, which he suspected to pervade 
natural bodies, and lying concealed in them, to cause 
attraction and repulsion; the emission, reflection, 
and refraction of light; electricity, calefaction« sen- 
sation, and mosculiu' motion ; is described by the Hin- 
dw as A fifth element, endued with those very powers} 
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and the V^das abouDd witb allusions to a force uni- 
versally attractive, which they chiefly ascribe to the 
Sun, thence called Aditya, or the Attractor, a nam(i 
designed by the mythologists to mean the Child of 
the Goddess Aditi; but the most wonderful passage 
on the theory of attraction occurs in the charming 
allegorical poem of Shirin and Ferfa&d,or the Divine 
Spirit and a human soul disinterestedly pious: a 
work which, from the first verse to the last, ii a blaze 
\ of religious and poetical fire. The whole passage 
\ appears to me so curious, that I make no apology 
t for giving you a faithful translation of it : '' There is 
a strong propensity which dances through every 
atom, and attracts the minutest particle to some 
particular object. Search this universe from its 
base to its summit, from fire to air, from water to 
earth, from all below the Moon to all above the 
Celestial spheres, and thon wilt not find a corpurcle 
destitute of that natural attractability $ the very 
point of the first thread, in this apparently tangled 
skein, is no other than such a principle of attraction ; 
and all principles beside are void of a real basis : 
from such a propensity arises every motion perceived 
in heavenly or in terrestrial bodies: it is a disposi- 
tion to be attracted wbich taught hard steel to rush 
from its place and rivet itself on the magnet : it is 
the same disposition which impels the light straw to 
attach itself firmly on amber: it is this quality which 
gives every substance in nature a tendency toward 
another, and an inclination forcibly directed to a 
determinate point.*' These notions are vague, in- 
deed,, and unsatisfactory; but, permit me to ask, 
■ whether the last paragraph of Newton's incompara- 
ble work goes much farther? and whether any 8ub« 
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sequent experiments have thrown light on a subject 
80 abstruse and obscure? That the sublime astro- 
nomy and exquisitely beautiful geometry with which 
that work is illumined, should in any degree be 
approadied by the mathematicians of Asia, while of 
all Europeans who eyer lived Archimedes alone, was 
capable of emulating them, would be a vain expec- 
tation; but we must suspend Our opinion of Indian 
astronomical knowledge till the SCirya Siddhanta 
shall appear in our own language, and even then (to 
adopt a phrase of Cicpro) o)ir greedy and capadouf 
eart will by no means be satisfied ; for, in order to 
complete an historical account of genuine Hind a 
astronomy, we require verbal translations of at least 
three other Sanscrit books ; of the treatise of Para^ 
Sara, for the first age of Indian science; of that by 
Var&ha, with the copious comment of his very learn- 
ed son, for the middle age; and of those written by 
Bfaascara for times comparatively modern. The va* 
luable and now accessible works of the last men- 
tioned philosopher, contain also an universal, of 
specious arithmetic, with one chapter at least in geo- 
metry; nor would it surely be difficult to procure, 
through our several residents with the Pishwi and 
with Scindhya, the older books on algebra which 
Bhascara mentions, and on which Mr. Davis would 
justly set a very high value; but the Sanscrit work 
from which we might expect the most ample and 
important information, is entitled Csh^trddersa, or a 
Vie» of Geometrical Knowledge, and was compiled 
in a very large volume by order of the illustrioos 
Jayasinha, comprising all that remains on that science 
in the sacred language of India: it was inspected iii 
the west by a Pandit now in the service of Lieufe* 
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nant Wilford, and might, I am penoaded, be por- 
chased at Jayaoagar, where Colonel Poller bad 
permission from the R6jk to buy the four Y^^ 
themselves. Thus ha?e I answered to the best of 
my power, the three first questions obligingly trans- 
mitted to us by Professor Playfair, — Whether the 
Hindus have books in Sanscrit expressly on geometry-^ 
Whether they have any such on arithmetic ? and, Whe» 
tfaer a translation of the Sdrya Siddhiinta be not the 
great de$ideratum on the subject of Indian astro- 
nomy? To his three- last questions,— Whether an 
accurate summary account of all the Sanscrit works 
on that subject? A delineation of the Indian cdes- 
tial sphere, with correct remarks on it ? and, A de- 
scription of the astronomical instruments used by- the 
ancient Hindus, would not . severally be of great 
Utility? we cannot but answer in the affirmative, 
provided that the utmost critical sagacity were ap* 
plied in distinguishing such works, constellations, and 
Instruments, as are clearly of Indian origin, from such 
as were introduced into this country by Muselman 
astronomers from Tartary and Penia, or in later 
days by mathematicians from Europe. 

y. From all the pro|)erties of man and of nature, 
from all the various branches of science, from all the 
deductions of human reason, the general corollary, 
admitted by Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars, by Persians, 
and by Chinese, is the supremacy of an all-creating 
and altpreserving Spirit, infinitely wise, good, and 
powerful, but infinitely removed from the compre- 
hension of his most exalted creatures; nor are there 
in any language (the ancient Hebrew always except* 
ed) more pious and sublime addroses to the Being 
of beings, more 8plend,id enumerations of his attri- 
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bates, or more beautiful descriptions of his visible 
works, than in Arabic^ Persian, and Sanscrit, espe- 
cially in the Koran, the introdactions of the poems 
of Sadi, Nizkmi, and Firdans'i, the foor Y^&s, and 
many parts of the numerous Pdranas: but suppli- 
oation and praise would not satisfy the boundles 
imagination of the Y ed&nti and Suf) theologists, who, 
blending uncertain metaphysics with undoubted 
principles'of religion, have presnnied to reason con^ 
fidenlly on the Very miture and essence of the Divine 
Spirit) and asserted in a very remote age, what mUl* 
titudrs of Hindus and Muselmans assert at this hour, 
that all spirit is homogeneous i that the spirit of God 
is in kind the same with that of man, though difTer- 
ing from it infinitely in iegree ; and that, as materi&l 
substance is mere illusion, there exists in this universe 
only one generic spiritual substanee, the sole pri« 
mary cause, efficient, substantial, and formal of all 
secondary causes and of all appearances whatever, 
but endued, in its highest degree, with a sublime pro- 
vidential wisdom, and proceeding by ways incom- 
prehensible to the spirits which emanate from itt an 
opinion which G6tama never taught, and which we 
have no authority to believe, but which, as it is 
grounded on the doctrine of an immaterial Creator 
supremely wise, and a constant Preserver supremely 
benevolent, differs as widely from the pantheism of 
Spinoza and Toland, as the affirmation of a proposi- 
tion differs from the negotiation of it; though the 
last named professor of that insane philosophy had 
the baseness to conceal h'ls meaning under the Tery 
words of Saint Paul, which are cited by Newton for 
a purpose totally different, and has even used, a 
phrase which occurs indeed in the Y^a, but in a 
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seDse diametrically opposite to that which he would 
have given it. The passage to which I allude is in 
a speech of Varuna to his son, where he says, *' That 
spirit, from which these created beings proceed; 
through which, having proceeded from it, they live; 
toward which they tend, and in which they are ul- 
timately absorbed, — that spirit study to know; that 
spirit is the Great One.** . 

The sutrject of this discourse, Gentlemen, is inex- 
haustible : it has been my endeavour to say as mucli 
on it as possible in the fewest words ; and, at the 
beginning of next year, I hope to close these general 
disquisitions with topics measureless in extent, bat 
less abstruse than that which has this day been dis- 
cossed; and better adapted to the gaiety which 
seems to have prevailed in the learned banquets of 
the Greeks, and which ought surely to prevail in 
^very symposiac assembly. 



END OF SIR WM. JONES'S DISCOUftSES. 
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Shortly after the delivery of the foregoing Dis- 
course the Society was deprived uf its President by 
death. The Editor of this selection of his works in- 
tended to have written a brief life of their author, 
but he found it so admirably executed in the follow- 
ing, or Twelfth* Anniversary Discourse by the new 
President, that he preferred printing it entire, and 
adding a few of the most interesting of Sir William *s 
other papers, to the gratifying his own vanity by the 
com^)osition of a new memoir^ 

J. E. 

* AdvertiseraeDt.— The nnfortonate death of Sir William 
Jooes, on the 27 ih of AorlLJ lHi, having deprived the Society 
of their Founded and t*resident, a meeting of the Membera was 
convened on the 1st of May folloitving, vrhen it was unani- 
raonsly agreed to appoint a Committee, consisting of Sir Ro- 
bert Chambers, Mr. Jastice Hyde, Colonel John Marray, John 
Briston, and Thomas Graham, Esquires, to wait on Sir John 
Shore, and, in the name of the Society, request his acceptance 
of the office of their President. With this request, he, in terlna 
highly flattering to the Society, agreed to comply; and on the 
aed of May. 1794, took hit seat as President, and delivered the 
Piacourse No. 18, of this volume. 

£DMUND MORRIS, Secretary. 
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LORD TEIGNMOUTH ON 



DISCOURSE 

BcUtercTi at a i^Outing of t^t IteiatU Soticts, 

ON THE SSD OF MAY, 1794. 

BY SIR JOHN SHORE*, BART. 

PRESIDENT, ' 

GENTLEMENy 

If I bad consulted my competency only, for the 
station which jour choice has conferred upon me, I 
must, without hesitation, have declined the honour 
of being the President of this Society; and although 
I most cheerfully accept your invitation, with every 
inclination to assist, as far as my abilities extend, in 
promoting the laudable views of our association, I 
must still retain the consciousness of those disquali- 
fications,' which you have been pleased to overlook. 
It was lately our boast to possess a President, 
whose name, talents,and character, would have been 
honourable to any institution ; it is now our misfor- 
tune to lament, that Sir William Jones exists but in 
the affections of his friends, and in the esteem, vene- 
ration, and regret of all. 

• Now Lord TelfcnmonUi, the Uoprairiiw of Sr Wm. Jones, 
and editor of his work*. 
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I cannot, I flatter myself^ offer a more grateful 
tribute to the Society, than by making his character 
the subject of my first address to you ; and if, in the 
delineatioii or it, fondness or affection for the man 
should appear blended with my reverence for his 
genius and abilities, in the sympathy of your feelings 
I shall find my apology* 

To define with accuracy the variety, value, and 
extent of his literary attainments, requires more 
learning than I pretend to possess ; and I am there^ 
fore to solicit your indulgence for an imperfect 
sketch, rather than expect your approbation for a 
complete description, of the 'talents and knowledge 
t>f your late and lamented President. 
- I shall begin with mentioning his wonderful capa* 
city for the acquisition of languages, which has never 
been excdled. In Greek and Roman literature^ 
his early proficiency was the subject of admiration 
and applause ; and knowledge of whatever nature, 
once obtained by him, was ever afterwards progress 
sive. The more elegant dialects of modern Europe, 
the French, the Spanish, and the Italian, he spoke 
and wrote with the greatest fluency and precision ; 
and the German and Portuguese were familiar to 
him. At an early period of life his application to 
oriental literature commenced: he studied the He- 
brew, with ease and success ; and many of the most 
learned Asiatics have the candour to avow, that his 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian was as accurate 
and extensive as their own; he was also conversant 
in the Turkish idiom; and the Chinese had even at- 
tracted his notice so far, as to induce him to learn 
the radical characters of that language, with a vieW 
perhaps to further improvements. It was to be ex- 
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pected, after his arrWal in India,* that be would, 
eagerly embrace the opportunity of making himself 
Boaster of the Sanscrit; and tlie most enlightened 
professors of the doctrines of Brahma confess with 
pride, delight, and surprise, that his knowledge of 
their sacred dialect was most critically correct and 
profound. The Pandits who were in the habit of 
attending him, when I saw them after his death at a 
public Durbar, could neither suppress their tears 
for his loss, nor find tenns to express their admira* 
tion at the wonderful progress he had made in their 
sciences. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-second year^ 
he had completed his Commentaries on the Poetry 
of the Asiatics, although a considerable time after- 
wards elapsed before their publication; and this 
work, if no other monument of his labours existed, 
would at once furnish proofs of his consummate 
skill in the oriental dialects, of his proficiency in 
those of Rome and Greece, of taste and erudition far 
beyond his yean, and of talents and application with- 
out example. 

But the judgment of Sir William Jones was too 
discerning to consider language in any other light 
than as the key of science; and he would have de« 
spised the reputation of a mere linguist. Knowledge 
and truth were the objects of all his studies^ and his 
ambition was to be useful to mankind. With these 
▼lews, he extended his researches to all languages, 
nations, and times. 

Such were the motives that induced him to pro- 
pose to the government of this country, what be 
justly deuominatcd a work of national utility and 
importance ; the compilation of a copious Digest of 
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Hindu and Mohammedan Law, from Sanscrit and 
Arabic originals, with an offer of his services to sa- 
perintend the compilation, and with a promise to 
translate it He had foreseen, prerious to bis de- 
parture from Rorope, that, without the aid of such a 
work, the wise and benevolent intentions of the le- 
^atore of Great Britain, in leaving to a certain 
extent the natives of these provinces in possession of 
their own laws, could not be completely fulfilled ; 
and his experience, after a. short resid^ice in India, 
confirmed what his sagacity had anticipated, that 
without principles to refer to, in a language familiar 
to the judges of the courts, adjudications amongst 
the natives must too often be subject to an uncertain 
and erroneous exposition, or wilful misinterpretation 
of their laws. 

To the superintendence of this work, which was 
immediately undertaken at his suggestion, he assi- 
duously devdted those hours which he could spare 
from his professional duties. After tracing the plan 
of the digest, he prescribed its arrangement and mode 
of execution, and selected from the most learned 
Hindus and Mahommedans fit persons for the task 
of compiling it. Flattered by his attention, and en- 
couraged by his applause, the Pandits prosecuted 
their labours with cheerful zeal, to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The Moluvees have also nearly finished 
their portion of the work ; but we must ever regret 
t|iat the promised translation, as well as the medi- 
tated preliminary dissertation, have been frustrated 
by that decree which so often intercepts the perform- 
ance of human purposes. 

During the coune of this compilation, and as an 
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auxiliary to it, he was led to study the works ot 
Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be the oldest and 
holiest of legislators;^ and 6nding them to comprise 
1a system of religious and ci^il duties, and of law 
in all its branches, so comprehensive and minutely 
exact that it might be considered as the institutes of 
Hindu law, he presented a translation of them to the 
GoTernment Qf Bengal. During the same period, 
deeming no labour excessive or superfluous that 
tended in any respect to promote the welfare or hap-^ 
piness of mankind, he gave the public an English 
version of the Arabic text of the Sirajiyyah, or Ma<» 
hommedan Law of Inheritance, with a Commentary* 
He had already published in England, a translation 
of a tract on the same subject, by another Mahom** 
medan lawyer, containing, as his own words ex- 
pr^s, a lively and elegant epitome of the Law of 
Inheritance, according to Zaid. 

To these learned and important works, 6o far out 
of the road of amusement, nothing could have en* 
gaged his application but that desire which he ever 
professed, of rendering his knowledge useful to his 
own nation, and beneficial to the inhabitants of these 
provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order of 
their publication, I shall briefly recapitulate his 
other performances in Asiatic Literature, as far aa 
my knowledge and recollection of them extend. 
. The vanity and petulance of Anquetil du Perron^ 
with his illiberal reflections on some of the learned 
Members of the University of Oxford, extorted froofr 
him a letter in the French language, which has beea 
admired for accurate criticism, just satire, and ele- 
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|aiit composition. A regard for the literary repu- 
tation of his country induced him to translate from 
a Persian original into French, the Life of Nadir 
Shahy that it might not be carried out of England, 
Yvith a reflection that no person had been found in 
the British dominions capable of translating it. The 
stndents of Persian literatore must ever be grateful 
to him for a grammar of that language, in which be 
has shown the possibility of combining taste jand ele- 
gance with the precision of a grammarian; and every 
bdmirer of Arabic poetry must aclcnowledge his 
obligations to him for an English version of the seven 
celebrated poems, so well known by the name of 
HI oallakat, from the distinction to which their ex* 
cellence had entitled them, of being suspended in the 
temple of Mecca. I should scarcely think it of im* 
portance to mention, that he did not disdain the 
office of Editor of a Sanscrit and Persian work, if 
It did not afford me an opportunity of adding, that 
the latter was published at his own expense, and 
was sold for the benefit of insolvent debtors. A 
similar application was made of the produce of the 
Sirajiyyah. 

Of his lighter productions, the elegant amusements 
of his leisure hours, comprehending hymns on the 
Hindu mythology ; poems, consisting chiefly of trans- 
lations from the Asiatic languages ; and the version 
of Sacontala, an ancient Indian drama, — it would 
be unbecoming to speak in a style of importance 
which he did not himself annex to them. They 
show the activity of a vigorous mind, its fertility, its 
genius, and its taste. Nor shall I particularly dwell 
on the discourses addressed to the Society, which we 
have all perused* or heard, or on the other learned 
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and iDtcKstiiif diwertations, wbich form bo fiu^ge aad 
valuable a pertioD of the records of our resear^ies; 
let 08 lament that the spirit which dictated them 10 
to us extinct ; and that the voice, to which we Usten* 
ed with improvement and rapture, will be heard, by 
us no more. 

Bat I cannot pass over a paper, which has fallcB 
into my possession since his demise, in the hand- 
writing of Sir WUliam Jones himself, entitled De- 
siderata, as more explanatory than any thing I can 
say of the comprdiensive views of his enlightened 
mind. It contains, as a perusal of it will show^ 
whatever is most curious, important, and attainably 
in the sciences and histories of India, Arabia, China, 
and Tartary; subjects which he had already mo«t 
amply discussed in the disquisitions which he laid 
before the Society. 

B(istllefata» 

« 

INDIA. 

1. The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the 

Poranas. 
S. A Botanical Description of Indian Plants,, from 

the C6sha8, &c 
8. A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, .from Pk* 

nini, &c. 
4» A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language, from 

thirty-two original Vocabularies and NimctL 

5. On the Ancient Music of the Indians. 

6. On the Medical Substances of India* and the 

Indian Art of Medicine. 
T« .On the Plulosophy of the Ancient Indiana. 
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8. A TranBlation of the V6da. 

9. On Ancient Indian Geometry, ABtitmomy, and 

Algebra. 

10. A Translation of the Purknas. 

1 1. Translations of the Mah&bharat Rkm&yan. 

12. On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. 

13. On the Indian Constellations, with their Mytho* 

logy, from the Pudinas. 

14. The History of India before the Mabommedan 

donqoest. From the Saoscrit-Cashmfr His- 
tories. 

ARABIA. 

15« The History of Arabia before Mohammed. 
] 6. A Translation of the Ham^sa. 
i7. A Translation of Hariri. 

18. A Translation of the Fkchaihl Kbulafa. 
OftheCkfiah. 

PERSIA. 

19. The History of Persia, from Authorities in San- 

scrit, Arabic, Greek, Turkish, Persian, ancient 
and modern. 
Firdausi's Khosrau nama. 

20. The five Poems of Nizkmi, translated in prose. 
A* Dictionary of pure Persian. Jehangire. 

CHINA, 

21. A Translation of the Shi-cing. 

22. The Text of Can-fu-tsu verbally translated. 

TARTARY. 

2S. A History of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the 
Moguls and Othmans, from the Torkish and 
Persiao. 
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We are not anthorized to conclude that be bad 
bimself formed a determination to complete the 
works which his genius and knowledge had thus 
sketched ; the task seems to require a period beyond 
the probable duration of any human life ; but w6 
who had the happiness to know Sir William Jones, 
who were witnesses of his indefatigable perseverance 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and of his ardonr to 
accomplish whatever be deemed important, who saw 
the extent of his intellectual powers, his wonderful 
attainments in literature and science, and the facility 
with which all bis compositions were made, cannot 
doubt, if it had pleased Providence to protract the 
date of his existence, that he would have ably exe- 
cuted much of what he had so extensively planned. 

I have hitherto principally confined my discourse 
to the pursuits of our late President in oriental lite- 
rature, which, from their extent,- might appear to 
have occupied all his time; but they neither preclud- 
ed his attention to professional studies, nor to science 
in genial. Amongst his publications in Europe, in 
polite literature, exclusive of various compositions in 
prose and verse, I find a translation of the Speeches 
of Isseus, with a learned comment: and, in law, an 
Essay on the Law of Bailments. Upon the subject 
of this last work, I cannot deny myself the gratifi- 
cation of quoting the s^timents of a celebrated his- 
torian: — ** Sir William Jones has given an ingenious 
and rational Essay on the Law of Bailments. Ho 
is perhaps the only lawyer equally conversant with 
the year-books of Westminster, the Commentaries of 
Ulpian, the Attic Pleadings of Isafeus, and the S^n* 
tences of Arabian and Persian Cadhis.*' 
• His professional studies did not commence before 
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ills twenty-second year; and I have his own authd* 
rity for asserting, that the first book of English ju^ 
rjsprudence which he ever studied, was FortescueV 
Essay in Praise of the Laws of England. ' 

Of the ability and conscientious integrity with 
which he discharged the functions of a Magistrate, 
and the duties of a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in this settlement, the public voice and 
public regret bear ample and merited testimony. 
The same penetration which marked his scientific 
researches, distinguished his legal investigations and 
decisions $ and he deemed no inquiries burdensome 
which had for their object substantial justice under 
the rules of law. 

His addresses to the jurors are no less distinguished 
for philanthropy and liberality of sentiment, than 
for just expositions of the law, perspicuity, and ele- 
gance of diction; and his oratory was as captivating 
as his arguments were convincing. 

lo an epilogue to his Goomientaries on Asiatic 
Poetry, he bids farewell to polite literature, with- 
out relinquishing his affection for it; and concludes 
with an intimation of his intention to study law, 
expressed in a wish which we now know to have 
been prophetic. 

Mihi sit oro, non inntilis toga. 

Nee induserta lingwa, nee twrpis numut ! 

I have already enumerated attainments and works 
which, from their diversity and extent, seem far be- 
yond the capacity of the most enlarged minds ; but 
the catalogue may yet be augmented. To a profi- 
ciency in the languages of Greece, Rome, and Asia* 
lie added the knowledge of the philosophy of those 
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coiiDtries, and of every thing curious andyaluable 
that bad been taught in them. The doctrines of the 
Academy, the Lyceum, or the Portico, were not 
more familiar to him than the tenets of the Vedas, 
the mysticism of the Sufis, or the religion of the an- 
cieotPersians ; and whilst with a kindred genius he pe^ 
fused with rapture the heroic, lyric, or moral compo- 
sitions of the most renowned poets of Greece, Rome^ 
and Asia, he could turn with equal delight and 
4nowledge to the sublime speculations, or mathe- 
matical calculations of Barrow and Newton. With 
them also he professed his conviction of the truth of 
the Christian religion; and he justly deemed it no 
inconsiderable advantage that his researches had cor* 
roborated the multiplied evidence of revelation, 
by confirming the Mosaic account of the primitive 
world. We all recollect, and can refer to the fol- 
lowing sentiments in his Eighth Anniversary Dis* 
course. 

'' Theological inquiries are no part of ray present 
subject ; but I cannot refrain from adding, that the 
collection of tracts, which we call from their e^ccel- 
lence the Scriptures, contain, independently of a di* 
vine origin, more true sublimity, more exquisite 
tieauty, purer morality, more important history, and 
finer strains both of poetry and eloquence, than could 
be collected within the same compass from all other 
books that were ever composed in any age, or in any 
idiom. The two parts, of which the Scriptures con- 
sist, are connected by a chain of compositions, which 
bear no resemblance in form or style to any that can 
be produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, 
Persian, or even Arabian learning. The antiquity 
•f those cpuipositions no maq doubts, and the nDrte> 
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Strained application of them to events long sobse- 
qaent to their publication, is a solid ground of be* 
lief that they were genuine predictions, and conse* 
quently inspired." 

There were, in truth, few sciences in which he had 
not acquired considerable proficiency ; in most his 
knowledge was profound. The theory of music was 
familiar to him, nor had he neglected to make him* 
self acquainted with the interesting discoveries lately 
made in Chemistry ; and I have heard him assert, 
that his admiration of the structure of the human 
frame had induced him to attend for a season to a' 
course of anatomical lectures, delivered by his friend 
the celebrated Hunter. 

His last and favourite pursuit was the study of 
Botany, which he originally began under the con* 
finement of a severe and lingering disorder; which, 
with most minds, would have proved a disqualifica- 
tion from any application. It constituted the prin- 
cipal amusement of his leisure hours. In the ar- 
rangements of Linnaeus he discovered system, truth, 
and science, which never failed to captivate and 
engage bis attention ; and, from the proofii which he 
has exhibited of his progress in Botany, we may 
conclude that he would have extended the disco- 
veries in that science. The last composition which 
he read In this Society, was a description of select 
Indian plants : and I hope his executors will allow 
QS to fulfil his intention of publishing it in a number 
of our Researches. 

It cannot be deemed useless or superfluous to in- 
quire by what arts or method be was enabled to 
attain to a degree of knowledge almost universal, 
and apparently beyond the powers of man, during 4 
life little exceeding forty-seven ye^rs. 
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The facilities of his mind, by nature yigorous, 
were improved by constant exercise: and his m^ 
mory, by habitoal practice, had acquired a capacity 
of retaining whatever had once been impressed upon 
it. To an unextinguished ardour for universal know- 
ledge he joined a perseverance in the pursuit of it, 
which subdued ail obstacles ; his studies began with 
the dawn, and, during the intermissions of profes- 
sional duties, were continued t^oughout the day^ 
reflection and meditation strengthened and confirmed 
what industry and investigation had accumulated. 
It was a fixed principle with him, from which he 
never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred by 
any difficulties that were surmountable, from prosfr* 
cuting to a suocessfid teimination what he had once 
deliboately undertalcen. 

But what appears to me more particularly to have 
enabled liim to employ bis talents so much to his own 
and the public advantage, was the regular allotment 
of his time to.particnlar occupations, and a scrupu- 
lous adherence to the distribution which be had fixed ; 
hence, all his studies were pursued without interrup- 
tion or confusion: nor can I here omit remarking, 
what may probably have attracted your observation 
as well as mine, the candour and complacency with 
which he gave his attention to all persons, of what- 
ever quality,, talents, or education: he justly con- 
<iluded that curious or important information might 
he jained, even from the illiterate; and wherever it 
was to be obtained, he sought and seized it. 

Of the private and social virtues of our lamented 
Preddent, our hearts are the best records. To you, 
who knew him, it cannot be necessary for me to ex- 
patiate on the independence of his integrity, his 
humanity, probity, or benevolence, which every liv 
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ing creature participated; on the affability of his 
conversation and manners, or his modest unassuming 
deportment f nor need I remark that he was totally 
free from pedantry, as well as from aifogance and 
self-sufficiency, which sometimes accompany and 
disigrace the greatest abilities : his presence was the 
delight of every society, which his conversation ex- 
hilarated and improved; and the public have not 
only to lament the loss of his talents and abilities, 
but that of his example. 

To him, as the Founder of our Institution, and 
whilst he lived its firmest support, our reverence is 
more particidarly due: instructed, animated, and 
encouraged by him, genius was called forth into 
exertion, and modest merit was excited to distin- 
guish itself. Anxious for the reputation of the So- 
ci<!ty, he was indefatigable in his own endeavours 
to promote if, whilst he cheerfully assisted, those of 
others. In losing him, we have not only been dfr> 
Prived of our brightest ornament, but of a guide and 
patron, on whose instructions, judgment, and can« 
donr, we could implicitly rely. 

But it will, I trust, be long, very long, before the 
remembrance of bis virtues, bis genius, «id abilities^ 
lose that ioflaence over the Members of this Society 
which his living example had maintained ; and if^ 
previous to his demise, he had been asked, by what 
posthumous honours or attentions we could best 
show our respect for hit memory, I may venture to 
assert he would have replied, '*by exerting youi^ 
selves to support thfe credit of the Society;" apply- 
iog.to it, perhaps, the dying wish of Father Pttul^ 
** Esto perpetua." 
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We cannot justly conclude, by arguments preceding 
the proof of facts, that one idolatrous people must 
haye borrowed their deities, rites, and tenets from 
another; since gods of all shapes and dimensions 
may be fWimed by the boundless powers of imagina- 
tion, or by the frauds and follies of men, in countries 
never connected; but, when features of resemblance, 
too strong to have been accidental, are observable 
in different systems of polytheism, without fancy or 
prejudice to colour them and improve the likeness, 
we can scarce help believing, that some connexion 
has inmiemorially subsisted between the several na- 
tions who have adopted them. It is my design, in 
this Essay, to point out such a resemblance between 
the popular worship of the old Greeks and Italians, 
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and that of the Hindus. Nor can there be room to 
doobt of a great similarity between their strange re« 
ligtons and that of Egypt, China, Penia, Phrygia, 
Phoenicia, Syria; to which, perhaps, we may safely 
add some. of the southern kingdoms, and even islands 
of America : while the Gothic system, which prevail- 
ed in the northern regions of Europe, was not merely 
similar to those of Greece and Italy, but almost the 
same in another dress, with an embroidery of images 
apparently Asiatic. From all this, if it be satisfac- 
torily proved, we may infer a general union or af- 
finity between the most distinguished inhabitants of 
the primitive world, at the time when they deviated, 
as they did too early deviate, from the rational ado- 
ration of the only true God. 

There seems to have been four principal sources of 
all mythology. • I. Historical or natural truth has 
been perverted into fable by ignorance, imagination, 
flattery, or stupidity; as a king of Crete, whose 
tomb had been discovered in that island, was con- 
ceived to have been the God of Olympus; and Minos^, 
a legislator of that country, to have been his son, and 
to hold a supreme apellate jurisdiction over departed 
souls; hence too probably flowed the tale of Cad-^ 
mus, as Bochart learnedly traces it; hence beacons 
or volcanos became one-eyed giants, and monsters 
vomiting flames ; ancf two rocks, from their appear- 
ance to mariners in certain positions, were supposed 
to crush all vessels attempting to pass between them ; 
of which idle fictions many other instances might be 
collected from the Odyssey, and the various Argo^ 
nautic poems. The less we say of Julian stars, dei- 
fications of princes or warriors, altars raised, with 
those of Apollo, to the basest of meu, add divine 
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titles bestowed on such wrenches as CaiusOctavianiis, 
the less we shall ezpese the infamy of grave senatois 
and fine poets, or the brutal folly of the low mnlti- 
tttde: but we may be assured, that the mad apo- 
theosis of truly great men, or of little men falsely 
called great, has been the origin of gross idolatrous 
errors in every part of the pagan world. II. The 
next source of them appears to have been a wild 
admiration of the heavenly bodies, and, after a time, 
the systems and calculations of astronomers $ hence 
came a considerable portion of Egyptian and Gre- 
cian fable; the Sabian worship in Arabia; the Per- 
sian types and emblems of Mibr, or the Sun ; and 
the far extended adoration of the elements and the 
powers of nature ; and hence, perhaps, all the artir 
ficial chronology of the Chinese and Indians, with 
■the invention of demigods and heroes to fill th^ 
vacant niches in their extravagant and imaginary 
periods. III. Numberless Divinities have been 
created solely by the magic of poetry, whose essei^' 
tial business it is to pereonify the most abstract 
notions, and to place a Nymph or a Genius in every 
grove, and almost in every flower; hence Hygieia 
and Jaso, health and remedy, are the poetical daugh- 
ters of ^sculapius, who was either a distinguished 
physician, or medical skill personified ; and hence 
Ghloris, or verdure, is married to the Zephyr. 
IV. The metaphors and allegories of moralists and 
metaphysicians have been also very fertile in Dei- 
ties; of which a thousand examples might be ad- 
duced from Plato, Cicero, and the inventive com- 
mentators on Homer, in their pedigrees of the Gods, 
and their fabulous lessons of morality. The richest 
and noblest stream from this abundant fountain is 
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the charming philosophical tale of Psyche, or the 
Progress of the Soul; than which, to my taste, a 
more beautiful, sublime, and well supported allegory 
was never produced by the wisdom and ingenuity of 
man. Hence also the Indian M^y^,' or, as the word 
is explained by some Hindu scholars,' ^^ the firsi In- 
clination of the Godhead ta diversify himself (such 
is their phrase) by creating Worlds^^ is feigned to 
be the Mother of universal Nature, and of all the 
inferior Gods $ as a Cashmirian informed me, when 
I asked him why Cima, or Love^ was represented as 
her Son; but the word Mdyd, or Delusion., has a 
more subtle and recondite sense in the V^d&nti phi- 
losophy, where it signifies the system of perceptions^ 
whether of secondary or primary qualities, tvhich the 
Deity was believed by Epicharmus, Plato, and many 
truly pious men, to raise by his omnipresent spirit in 
the minds of his creatures ; but which had not, in 
their opinion, any existence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of the 
Indian and European Heathens, from whatever 
source they were derived, I shall remember, that no- 
thing is less favourable to inquiries after truth than a 
systematical spirit, and shall call to mind the saying 
of a Hindu writer, *' that whoever obstinately ad- 
heres to any set of opinions, may bring himself to 
believe that the freshest sandal wood is a fiame of 
fire." This will effectually prevent me from insist- 
ing, that such a God of India was the Jupiter of 
Greece; such, the Apollo;, such, the Mercury. In 
fact, since all the causes of polytheism contributed 
lai^ely to the assemblage of Grecian Divinities 
(though Bacon reduces them all to refined allegories, 
and Newton to a poetical disguise of true history), 
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we find many J owes, many A polios, many Mercorifs, 
frith distinct attributes aod capacities : nor shall I 
presume to suggest more, tiian tbat, in one capacity 
or another, there exists a striking similitude between 
the chief objects of worship in ancient Greece or 
Italy, and in the very interesting country which we 
now inhabit. 

l]he comparison which I proceed to lay before 
you must needs be very superficial $ partly from my 
short residence in Hindustan, and partly from my 
want of complete lebure for literary amusements ; 
but principally, because I have no European book, 
to ref r^h my memory, of old fables, except the cou- 
.ceited though not unlearned work of Pomey, entitled 
the Pantheon, and that so miserably translated tbat 
it can hardly be read with patience. A thousand 
more strokes of resemblance might, I am sure, be 
collected by any one who should with that view pe- 
ruse Hesiod, Hyginns, Comutos, and the other my^ 
thologists; or, which would be a sh^orter and a 
pleasanter way, should be satisfied with the very 
elegant Syntagmata of Lilius Giraldns. 

Disquisitions concerning the manners and conduct 
of our species in eariy times, or indeed at any time, 
ace always carious, at least» and amusing; but .they 
are highly interesting to such as can say of them- 
selves with Chremes in the play, ^ We are men, and 
take an interest in all that relates to mankind." 
They may even be of solid importance in an age 
when some intelligent and virtuous p.ersons are in- 
clined to doubt the authenticity of the accounts de> 
livered by Moses, concerning the primitive world ; 
sine* no modes or sources of reasoning can be un« 
important^ which have a tendency to remove such 
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doubts: Either the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
all due allowances being made for a figarative Bast* 
em style," are true, or the whole fabric of our na- 
tional religion is false; a conclnsion which noqe of us, 
I trust, would wish to be drawn. I, who cannot help 
belieyiog the divinity of the Messiah, from the undis- 
puted antiquity and manifest completion of many 
prophecies, especially those of Isaiah, in the only 
person recorded byhistory to whom they are appli- 
cable, am obliged of course to believe the sanctity 
of the venerable books to which that sacred penon 
refers as genuine : but it is hot the truth of our na* 
tional religion, as such, that I have at heart ; it is 
truth itself; and, if any cool unbiased reasoner will 
dearly convince me, that Moses drew his narrative 
through Egyptian conduits from- the primeval foun- 
tains of Indian literature, I shall esteem him as a 
friend for having weaned my mind from a capita 
error, and promise to stand among the foremost in 
assbting to circulate the troth, which he has ascer- 
tained. After such a declaration, I cannot but per- 
suade myself, that no candid man will be displeased, 
if> in the course of my work, I make as free with 
any arguments that he may have advanced, as I 
should really desire him to do with any of mine that 
be may be disposed to controvm. Having no system 
of .my own to maintain, I shall not pnrBue>a very 
regular method, but shall take all the Gods, oT whom 
I discourse, as they happen to present themselves; 
beginning, however, like the Romans and the Hin- 
dus, with Janus or Gan^sa. 

The titles and attributes of this old Italian deity 
mse folly, comprised in two choriambk verses of Sut- 
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pitius; and a further account of him from OVid 
would here be superfluous : 

Jane pater, Jane tuens/diTe biceps, biformii, 
O cate reram sator, O principiam deoram ! 

'' Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou diyinity 
with two heads, and with two forms; O sagacious 
planter of all things, and leader of deities!*' 

He wa^the God, we see, of Wisdom $ whence he 
is represented on coins with two, and, on the He- 
tfuscan image found at Falisci, with four faces; 
emblems of prudence and circumspection: thus is 
Gao^a,the God of Wisdom in Hindustan, painted 
with an elephant $ head, the symbol of sagacious dis- 
cernment, and attended by a favourite rat, tvbich 
the Indians consider as a wise and provident animal. 
His next great character (the plentiful source of many 
superstitious usages) was that from which he b em- 
phatically styled the father, and which the second 
verse before cited more fully expresses, the origin 
and founder of all things. Whence this notion arose, 
unless from a tradition that he first built shrines, 
raised altars, and- instituted sacrifices, it is not easy 
to coi)jecture ; hence it came however, that his name 
was invoked before any other God ; that, in the old 
sacred rites, com and. wine, and in later times in- 
cense also, were first offered to Janus; that the doort 
or efUrancet to private houses were called Januae, 
and any pervious passage or thoroughfare, in the 
plural number, Jani, or with two beginnings; that 
he was represented holding a rod, as guardian of 
ways, and a key, as opening not gates only^ but all 
imporitmi works and affairs of mankind ; that he 
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was thought to preside o^er the morning, of begin^ 
ning of day ; that, although the Roman year began 
regularly with March, yet the eleventh month, named 
Januarius, was considered as first of the twelve, 
whence the whole year was supposed to be under his 
guidance, and opened with great solemnity by the 
consuls inaugurated in his fane, where his statue was 
decorated on that occasion with fresh laurel; and, 
for the same reason, a solemn denunciation of war, 
than which there can hardly be a more momentous, 
national act, was made by the military consul's 
opening the gates of his temple with all the pomp 
of bis magistracy. The twelve altars and twelve 
chapels of Janus might either denote, according to 
the general opinion, that he leads and govern3 twelve 
months, or that, as he says of himself in Ovid, all 
entrance and access must be made through him to the 
principal Gods, who were, to a proverb, of the same 
number. We may add, that Janus was imagined to 
preside over infants at their birth, on the beginning 
of life. 

The Indian Divinity has precisely the same cha- 
racter: all sacrifices and religious ceremonies, all 
addresses even to superior Gods, all serious compo- 
sitions in writing, and all worldly affairs of moment, 
a,re begun by pious Hindus with an invocation of 
Gan^sa ; a word composed of isa^ the governor or 
leader J and gana^ or a company, of deities. Nine of 
which companies are enumerated in the Amarc68h.. 
Instances of opening business auspiciously by an 
^aculation to the Janus of India (if the lines of re- 
semblance here traced will justify me in so calling 
him) might be multiplied with ease. Few books are 
begun without the words *^ salutation to Gan4t ;*' 
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and he 1» first invoked by the Br&hmans, who con- 
duct the trial by ordeal, or perform tlie ceremony of 
the h6mai or sacrifice to fire. M. Sonnerat repre- 
sents him lis highly revered on the coast of Coromao- 
del ; ** where the Indians," he says, ** would not on 
any account build a house, without liaving placed 
on the ground an image of this deity, which they 
sprinkle with oil, and adorn every day with flowers ; 
they set up his figure in all their temples, in the 
streets; in the high roads, and in open plains at the 
foot of some tree; so that persons of all ranks may 
invoke him, before they undertake any business, and 
travetlers worship him, before they proceed on their 
journey." To this I may add, from my own obser- 
vation, that in the commodious and useful town, 
which now rises at Dharm&ranya or Gayfi, under the 
auspices of the active and benevolent Thomas. Law, 
Esq. collector of Rotas, every new built bonsey 
agreeably to an immemorial usage of the Hindus, 
has the name of Gan^sa superscribed on its door; 
and in the old town, his image is placed over the 
gates of the temples. 

We come now to Saturn, the oldest of the Pagan 
Gods, of whose office and actions much is recorded. 
The jai^n of his being the son of Earth and Hea* 
Ten, who was the son of the Sky and the Day, is 
purely a confession of ignorance who were his pa- 
rents or who his predecessors; and there appears 
more sense in the tradition said to be mentioned by 
the inquisitive and well informed Plato, *• that both 
Saturn, or Time, and his consort Cybele, or the 
Earth, together with their attendants, were the chil- 
dren of Ocean and Thetis; or, in less poetical Ian* 
ffuage, sprang from the waters of the great deep.'* 
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Ceres, the goddess of harvests, was, it seems, their 
daughter ; and Virgil describes ** the mother and 
Dorse of all as crowned with turrets, in a car drawn 
by lions, and exulting in her hundred grandsons, all 
divine, all inhabiting splendid celestial mansions. At 
the God of Time, or rather as time itself personified, 
Saturn was usually painted by the heathens holdfng 
a scythe in one hand, and in the other a snake with 
its tail in its mouth, the symbol of perpetual cycles 
and revolutions of ages: he was often represented 
io the act of devouring years, in the form of children, 
and sometimes encircled by the seasons, appearing 
like boys and girls. By the Latins he was named 
Satumus ; and the most ingenious etymology of that 
word is given by Festus the grammarian ; who traces 
it, by a learned analogy to many similar names, d 
satuy from planting, because, when he reigned in 
Italy, he introduced and improved agriculture: but 
his distinguishing character, which explains, indeed, 
all his other titled and functions, was expressed al- 
legorically by the stern of a ship or galley on the 
reverse of his ancient coins; for which Ovid assigns 
a very unsatisfactory reason, ^'^ because the divine 
stranger arrived in a ship on the Italian coast;*' as if 
he could have been expected on horseback or hover- 
ing through the air. 

The account quoted by Pomey from Alexander 
Polyhistor, casts a clearer light, if it really came from 
genuine antiquity, on the whole tale of Saturn; ^ that 
he predicted an extraordinary fall of rain, and or- 
dered the construction of a vessel, in which it was 
necessary to secure men, beasts, birds^ and reptiles, 
from a general inundation/' 

Now it seems not ea^ to take a cool review of 
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all these testimonies concerning the birth, kindred, 
oflTspriog, cbaract«', occupations, and entire life of 
Saturn, .without assenting to the opinion of Bochart, 
OF admitting it at least to be highly probable, that 
the fable was raised on the true history of Noah; 
from whose flood a new period of time was comput- 
ed, and a new series of ages may be said to have 
spnitag; who rose fresh,.and as it were, newly born, 
from the waves; whose wife was in fact the univer- 
sal mother; and, that the earth might soon be re- 
peopled, was early blessed with numerous and flou- 
rishing descendants: if we produce, therefore, an 
Indian king of divine birth, eminent for his piety and 
beneficence, whose story seems evidently to be that 
of Noah disguised by Asiatic fiction, we may safely 
offer a conjecture, that he was also the same person- 
age with Saturn. This was Menu, or Satyavrata, 
whose patronymick name was Vaivaswata, or Child 
of the Son; and whom the Indians not only believe 
to have reigned over the whole world in the earliest 
age of their chronology, but to have resided in the 
country of Dravira,-.on the coast of the easteni In- 
dian peninsula: the following narrative of the prin- 
cipal event in his life, I have literally translated from 
the Bhagavat; and it is the subject of the first Pu- 
rana, entitled that of the Matsya, or Fish. 

** Desiring the preservation of herds, and of Brkh- 
mans, of genii and virtuous men, of the YHas, of 
law, and of precious things, the Iprd of the universe 
assumes many bodily shapes; but, though he per- 
yades, like the air, a variety of beings, yet he isliim. 
self unvaried, since he has no quality subject to 
change. At die close of the last Calpa, there was 
a general destruction, occasioned by the sleep of 
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Brafafm^; whence his creatures in different worlds 
were drowned in a vast ocean. Brahm^ being in* 
dined to slumber, desiring a repose after a lapse of 
ages, the strong demon Hayagriva came near him, 
and stole the Y^das which had flowed frop his lips. 
When Heri, the preserver of the universe, discover* 
ed this deed of the prince of Dknavas, he took the 
shape of a minute fish called sap'hari. A holy king, 
named Satyavrata, then reigned ; a servant of the 
spirit which moved on the waves, and so devout, that 
water was his only sustenance. He was the child 
of the Sun, and, in the present Calpa, is invested by 
Narliyan in the office of Menu by the name of Sr&d- 
dhad^va, or the God of Obsequies. One day, as he 
was making a libation to the river CritamkHI, and 
held water in the palm of his hand, he perceived a 
small fish moving in it. The king of Dravira imme* 
diately dropped the fish into the river, together with 
the water which he had taken from it; when the 
sap*hari thus pathetically addressed the benevolent 
jBOoarch : * How canst thon, O king, who showest 
affection to the oppressed, leave me in this river 
water, where I am too weak to resist the monsters 
of the stream, who fill me with dread ?* He, not 
knowing who had assumed the form of a fish, applied' 
his mind to the preservation of the sap'bari, both 
from good natnrcj and from regard to his own soul ; 
and, having heard its very suppliant address, he 
kindly placed it under his protection in a small vase 
full of water; but, in a single night its bulk was so^ 
increased, that it could not be contained in the jar^ 
and thns again addressed the illustrious prince: * I 
am not pleased with living miserably in this little 
vase^ make me a lai^ mansion, where I may dwell 
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in comfort.' The king, removing it thence, placed 
it in the water of a cistern; but It grew three cubits 
in less than fifty minutes, and said, * O king, it 
pleases me not to stay vainly in the narrow cistern: 
since thou bast granted me an asylum, give me a 
spacious habitation.' He then removed it, and 
placed it in a pool, where, having ample space 
around its body, it became a fish of considerable 
size. ' This abode, O king, is not convenient for 
me, who must swim at laige in the waters: exert 
thyself for my safety; and remove me to a deep lake.' 
Thus addressed, the pious monarch threw the sup- 
pliant into a lake, and, when it grew of equal bulk 
with that piece of water, he cast the vast fish into the 
sea. When the fish was thrown into the waves, be 
thus again spoke to Satyavrata: * Here the homed 
sharks, and other mmisters of great strength, will de- 
vour me; thou shouldst not, O valiant man, leave me 
in this ocean.' Thus repeatedly deluded by the fish/ 
who bad addressed him with gentle words, the king 
said, ' Who art thou, that beguilest me* in that as- 
sumed shape? Never before have I seen or heard of 
•o prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, who, like 
thee, bast filled up in a single day a lake an hundred 
leagues in circumference. Surely tbou art Bh^a- 
vat, whoappearest before me; the great Heri, whose 
dwelling was on the waves; and who now, in com- 
passion to thy servants, bearest the form of the natives 
of the deep. Salutation and praise to thee, O first 
male, the lord of creation, of preservation, of de- 
struction ! Thou art the highest object, O supreme 
ruler! of us thy adorers, who piously seek thee. All 
thy delusive descents in this world give existence to 
- various beings: yet I am anxious to know for what 
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cause that shape has been assumed by thee. Let me 
not, O lotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a 
deity, whose perfect benevolence has been extended ' 
to alt ; when thou hast shown us to our amazement 
the appearance of other bodies, not in reality exist- 
ing, but successively exhibited.' The lord of the uni. 
verse, loving the pious man who thus implored him, 
and intending to preserve him from the sea* of de- 
struction, caused by the depravity of the age, thus 
told him how he was to act : ^ In seven days from 
the present time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three 
worlds will be plunged in an ocean of death ; but, 
in the midst of the destroying waves, a large vessel, 
sent by me for thy use, shall stand before thee. Then 
shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of 
seeds; and, accompanied by seven saints, encircled 
by pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt enter the 
spacious ark, and continue in it secure from the flood, 
on one immense ocean, without light except the ra- 
diance of thy holy/u>mpanions. When the ship shall 
be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten 
It with a large sea serpent on my horn ; for I will 
be near thee; drawing the vessel with thee and thy 
attendants. I will remain on the ocean, O chief of 
men, until a night of Brahmk shall be completely 
ended. Thou shalt then know my true greatness, 
rightly named the supreme Godhead ; by my favour 
all- thy questions shall be answered, and thy mind 
abundantly instructed.* Heri, having thus directed 
the monarch, disappeared ; and Satyavrata humbly 
waited for the time which the ruler of our senses had 
appointed. The pious king, having scattered toward 
the east the pointed blades of the grass darbhoj and 
turning bis face toward the north; sat meditating on 
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the feet of the God, who had borne the fonn of a fisb. 
The sea, overwhelming its shores, deluged the whole 
earth : and it was soon perceived to be aaginented 
. by showers from immense.clouds. He, still meditajt- 
ing on the command of Bh^gavat, saw the vessel ad- 
vancing, and entered it with the chiefs of Br^hmans^ 
having carried into it the medicinal crerpeis, and 
conformed to the directions of Heri. The saints thus 
addressed him : ' O king, meditate on C^sava, who 
will sorely deliver us from this danger, and grant us 
prosperity.* The God, being invoked by the monarchy 
appeared again distinctly on the vast ocean in the 
form of a fish, blazing like gold, extending a million 
of leagues, with one stupendous born; on which the 
king, as he had before be^ commanded by Heri, 
tied the ship with a cable made of a vast serpent, and 
happy in his preservation, stood praising the de- 
stroyer of Madbu* When the monarch bad finished 
hb hymn, the primeval nmle Bh^avat, who watched 
for his safety on the greater expanse of water, spoke 
aloud to his own divine essence, pronouncing a sacred 
Pur&na, which contained the rales of the S&nc'hya 
philosophy : but it was an infinite mystery to be con* 
cealed within the breast of Satyavrata ; who, sitting 
in the vessel with the saints, heard the principle of 
the soul, the External Being, proclaimed by the 
preserving power. Then Heri, rising together with 
Brahmh, from the destructive deluge, which was 
abated, slew the demon Hayagriva, and recovered 
the sacred books. Satyavrata, instructed in all di» 
vine and human knowledge, was appointied in the 
present Calpa, by the favour of Vishnu, the seventh 
Menu, surnamed Vaivaswata: but the appearance 
of a horned fish to the religious mojiarfh was Mhyk« 
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or delusion ; and he who shall devoutly hear this im« 
portant allegorical narrative, will be delivered from 
the bondage of sin." 

This epitome of the first Indian history that is now 
extant, appears to me very curions and very impor« 
tant; for the story, though whimsically dressed up in 
the form of an allegory, seems to prove a primeval 
tradition in this country of the universal deluge de« 
scribed by Moses, and fixes consequently the Htm 
when the genuine Hindu chronology actually begins. 
We find, it is true, in the Purkn, from which the 
narrative is extracted, another deluge^ which hap- 
pened towards the close of the third age, when 
Yudhist'hir was labouring under the persecution of 
his inveterate foe Dur3f6dhan; and when Ghrishna, 
who had recently become incarnate for the purpose 
of succoariiig the pious and destroying the wicked, 
was performing wonders in the country of Mat'hunl( 
but the second flood was merely loealf and intended 
only to affect the people of Vraja : they, it seems, 
had ofi*ended Indra, the god of the firmament, by 
their enthusiastic adoration of the wonderful child, 
** who lifted up the mountain G6yerdhena, as if it 
had been a flower, and) by sheltering all the herds* 
men and shepherdesses from the storm, convinced 
Indra of his supremacy." 

That the Satya^ or (if we may venture so to call 
It) the Satarnian age, was in truth the age of the ge-' 
neral flood, will appear from a close examination of 
the ten Avatars, or deseemta of the deity, in his ca* 
pacity of -preserver: since, of the four which are de» 
clared to have happened in the Satya yug, the three 
first apparently relate to some stupendpus convul* 
aion of our globe from the fountains of the deep 4 
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and the fourth exhibits the miraculous punishment of 
pride and impiety. First, as we have shown, there 
was, in the opinion of the Hindus, an interposition 
of Providence to preserve a derout person and his 
/amily (for all the Pandits agree that his wife, 
though not named, must be understood to have been 
saved with him) from an inundation, by which all the 
wicked were destroyed: next, the power of the 
deity descends in the form of a boar, the symbol of 
strength, to draw up and support on his tusks the 
whole earth, which had been sunk beneath the pcean : 
thirdly, the same power is represented as a tortoise 
sustaining the globe, which had been convulsed by 
the violent assaults of^demons; while the Gods churn- 
ed the sea with the mountain Mandar, and forced it 
to disgorge the sacred things and animals, together 
with the water of life, which it had swallowed. 
These three stories relate, I think, to the same event, 
shadowed by a moral, a metaphysical, and an astro- 
nomical allegory: and all three seem connected with 
the hieroglyphical sculptures of the old Egyptians. 
The fourth Avatkr was a Uon Issuing from a bursting 
column of marble to devoura blaspheming monarch, 
who would otherwise have slain his religious son; 
and. of the remaining six, not one has the least rela- 
tion to a deluge. The three which are ascribed to 
the Tritk yug, when tyranny and irreligion are said 
to have been introduced, were ordained for the oyer- 
throw of tyrants, or, their natural types, giants with 
a thousand arms, formed for the most extensive op- 
pression : and, in the I) wkpar yug, the incarnation of 
Crishna was partly for a similar purpose, and partly 
with a view to thin the world of unjust and impious 
men, who had multiplied in that age, and b^an to 
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swarm on the approach of the Cali yngy or the age 
of contention and baseness. As to Buddha, he seems 
(o have been a reformer of the doctrines contained in 
the y^das : and though his good nature ied him to 
censure those ancient books, because- they enjoined 
sacrifices of cattle« yet he is admitted as the ninth 
Avatkr even by the Bi^hmans of Cksl, and his praises 
are sang by the poet Jayad^va: his character b in 
many respects very extraordinary ; but, as an ac- 
count of it belongs rather to histoYy than to mytho- 
logy, it is reserved for another dissertation. The ' 
tenth Avatkr, we are told, is yet to come, and is 
expected to appear mounted (like the crowned con- 
querer in the Apocalyps) on a white horse, with a 
cimeter blazing like a comet, to mow down all in- 
corrigible and impenitent offenders who shall then 
be on earth. 

These four Yogs have so apparent an aflSnity with 
the Grecian and Roman ages, that one origin may be 
aatarally assigned to both systems. The first in both 
Is distinguished as abounding in gold, though Satya 
means truth and probity, which were found, if ever, 
ia the times immediately following so tremendous 
an exertion of the Divine Power as the destruction 
of mankind by a general deluge : the next is charac- 
terized by titver; and the third by copper : though 
their usaal names allude to proportions imagined in 
each between vice find virtue. The present, or 
earthen age, seems more properly discriminated than 
by iron, as in ancient Europe; since that metal is 
not baser or less usefal, though more common in our 
times, and consequently less precious than copper ; 
while mere earth conveys an idea of the lowest de- 
gradation. We may here observe, that the true 
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History of the Wodd seems obviously divisible iota 
f9ur ages or periods ; which may be called, first, the 
Diluvian, or purest age; namely, the times preced* 
iog the deluge, and those succeeding it till the mad 
introduction of idolatry at Babel : next, the Patrt« 
archalj or pure age, in which indeed, there were 
mighty hunters of beasts and of men, from the rise of 
patriarchs in the family of 3em, to the simultaneoos 
establishment of great erapirfs by the descendants of 
his brother H&m : thirdly, the Mosaic, or less pure 
age; from the legation of Moses, and during the time 
when his ordinances were comparatively well observ- 
ed, and uncorrupted : lastly, the prophetical^ or im'- 
pure age, beginning with the vehement wanringt 
given by the prophets to apostate kings and dege- 
nerate nations, but still subsisting, and to subsist, 
until all genuine prophecies shall be fully aoeom« 
plished. The duration of the historical ages must 
needs be very unequal and disproportionate f while 
that of jtfae Indian Yugs is disposed so regnlavly and 
artificially, that it cannot be admitted as natural or 
probable. Men do not become reprobate in a geo- 
owtrical progression, or at the termination of regular 
periods; yet so well proportioned are the Yugs, that 
even the length of human life is diminished as they 
advauce, from an htmdred thousand years, in a sub- 
decuple ratio ; and, as the number of principal Ava- 
tius in each decreases arithmetically from four, so 
the number of years in each decreases geometrically^ 
and all together constitute the extravagant sum of 
four millioo three hundred and twenty thonsaod 
years, which aggregate, multiplied by seventy-one, 
is the period in which every Menu* is believed to 
preside over the worid. Such a period > one might 
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conceive, would have satisfied Archetas, the mea- 
surer of sea and earthy and the numberer of their 
sands : or Archimedes, who invented a notation that 
was capable of expressing the number of them $ but 
the comprehensiTe mind of an Indian chronologist 
has no limits ; and the reigns of fourteen Menus are 
only a single day of Brahmk, fifty of which day» 
have elapsed, according to the Hindus, from the time 
of the creation. That aU this puerility, as it seems 
at first view, may be only an astronomical riddle, 
and allude to the apparent revolution of the fixed 
stars, of which the Brkhmans made a mystery, I rea-^ 
dily admit, and am even inclined to believe; but so 
technical an arrangement excludes all idea of serious 
history. I am sensible how much these remarks will 
offend the warm advocates for Indian antiquity; 
but we must not sacrifice truth to a base fear of giv- 
ing offence. That the V^das were actually written 
before the flood, I shall never believe $ nor can we 
infer from the preceding story, that the learned Hin- 
dus believe it ; for the allegorical slumber of Brahmk 
and the theft of the sacred books mean only, in 
simpler language, that the human race was become 
corrupts but that the Y^das are very ancient, and 
far older than other Sanscrit compositions, I will 
venture to assert from my own examination of them, 
add a comparison of their style with that of the Pu- 
rins and the Dherma Skstra. A similar comparison 
justifies me in pronouncing, that the excellent law- 
book ascribed to Swkyambhuva Menu, though not 
even pretended to have been written by him, is more 
ancient than the Bh^avat ; but that it was composed 
in the first age of the world, the Brkhmans would 
find it hard to persuade me; and Uie date which has 
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been assigned to it does not appear in either of the 
two copies which I possess, or in any othor that has 
been collated for me : in fact, the supposed date is 
comprised in averse which flatly contradicts the worlc 
itself; for it was not Meno who composed the system 
of law by the command of his father Brahm&, but a 
holy personage or demigod, named Brigfan, who re- 
vealed to men what Menu had delivered at the re» 
quest of him and other saints and patriarchs. In the 
M4nava S^tra, to conclude this digression, the mea* 
sare is so uniform and melodious, and the style so 
perfectly Sanscrit, or polishedy that the book most 
be more modem than the scriptures of Moses, in 
which the simplicity^ or rather nakedness of the He- 
brew dialect, metre, and style, must convince every 
unbiased man of their superior antiquity. 

I feave etymologists, who decide every thing, to 
decide whether the word Menu, or in the nominative 
case. Menus, has any connexion with Minos the law- 
giver, and supposed son of Jove. The Cretans, ac- 
cording to Diodorns of Sicily, used to feign, that 
most of the great men who had been dei6ed in re- 
turn for the benefits which they had conferred oir 
mankind, were born in their island; and hence a 
doubt may be raised, whether Minos was really a 
Cretan. The Indian legislator was the first, not the 
fieventh Menu, or Satyavrata, whom I suppose to be 
the Saturn of Italy. Part of Saturn's character, in- 
deed, was that of a lawgiver : 

Qoi genas indodle ac dispenam montibo* alUs 
Composnit iegetque dedit : 

And we may suspect that all the fourteen Menus are 
reducible to one, who was called Nub by the Arabs, 
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and probably by tbie Hebrews $ though we have dis- 
guised his name by an improper pronnnclaClon of it. 
Some near relation between the sdventh Menu and 
the Grecian Minos, may be inferred from the singular 
character of the Hindu god Yama, who was also a 
child of the Sun, and thence named Y aiva^wata. He 
had too the same title with his brother Sr4ddhad6va. 
Another of his titles was Dhermar^a, or King of 
^Justice s and a third, Pitripeti, or Lord of the Pa- 
triarchs f but he is chiefly distinguished as judge ytf 
departed souls; for the Hindus believe, that when a 
soul leaves its body, it immediately repairs to Ya- 
mapur, or the city of Yama, where it receives a just 
sentence from him, and either ascends to Swerga or 
the first heaven ; or is driven down to Narac, the 
region of serpents ; or assumes on earth the form of 
some animal, unless its offence had been such, that it 
ought to be condemned to a vegetable, or even to a 
aiineral prison. Another of his names is very re- 
markable; I mean that of C&la, or time, the idea of 
vhich is intimately blended with the characters of 
Saturn and of Noah ; for the name Cronos has a 
manifest affinity with the word ehronos ; and a learn- 
ed follower of Zer&tusht assures me, that in the books 
which the Behdfns hold sacred, mention is made of 
ad universal inundation, there named the deluge of 
Time. 

It having been occasionally observed, that Ceres 
was the poetical daughter of Saturn, we cannot close 
this head without adding, that the Hindus also have 
their Goddess ofJbundance, whom they usually call 
tojglQgt, aud whom they consider as the daughter 
/t of M^iu, but) of Brighu, by whom the fint code 
facr^ of^dioaoces was promulgated. She it also 
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named Pedmi and Camalk, from the sacred lotos, or 
Nymphsca: but her most remarkable name is Sri, 
or, in the first case, Sris, ivbich^bas a resemblance to 
the Latin, and means fortune or prosperity. 1 1 may 
be contended, that although Lacshmi may be figu- 
ratively called the Ceres of Hindustan, yet any two 
oi more idolatrous nations, who subsisted by agricul- 
ture, might naturally conceive a Deity to preside 
over their labours, without haTing the least inter- 
course with each other $ but no reason appears why 
two nations should concur in supposing that Deity to 
be a female. One at least of them would be more 
likely to imagine that the Earth was a goddess, and 
that the God of Abundance rendered her fertile. 
Besides, in very ancient temples near Gay&, we see 
images of Lacshmi, with full breast, and a cord 
twisted under her arm like a horn of plenty^ which 
look very much like the old Grecian and Roman 
figures of Ceres. 

The fable of Saturn having been thus analyzed, let 
us proceed to bis descendants; and begin,. as the 
Poet advises, with Jupiter, whose' supremacy, tkaQ- 
der, and libertinism, every boy learns from Ovid; 
while his great offices of Creator, Preserver, and De- 
stroyer, are not generally considered in the systems 
of European mytholc^y. The Romans had, as we 
have before observed, many Jupiters, one of whom 
was only the Firmament personified, as Enniua 
clearly expresses it : 

Aspice hoc sablime candens, qaem invocant omne« Jovem, 

This Jupiter or Diespiter is the lodi tn God of the 
visible heavens, called Indra, or the King; and Di- 
vespetir, or Lord of the Sky; who has also the cha* 
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racter of the Roman Genius, or chief of the Good 
Spirits ; bat most of his epithets in Sanscrit am the 
same with those of the Ennian Jove. His consort is 
named SacM; his celestial city, Amarkvati; his pa- 
lace, Vaijayanta; his garden, Nandana; his chief 
elephant, Airkvat; bis charioteer, Mktali; and his 
weapon, Yajra, or the thunderbolt : he is the regent 
of winds and showers ; and though the East is pe- 
culiarly under his care, yet his Olympus is M6ru, or 
the north pole, aUegorically represented as a moun- 
tain of gold and gems. With all his power, he is 
considered as a subordinate Deity, and far inferior 
to the Indian Triad, Brahmk, Vishnu, and Mahadeva 
or Siva, who are three forms of one and the same 
Godhead; thus the principal divinity of tbe Greeks 
and Latians, whom they called Zeus and Jupiter, 
with irregular inflexions Dios and Jovis, was not 
merely Fulmitiator, the Thunderer, but, like the de- 
stroying power of India, Magnus Divus, Ultor, 
Genitor; like the preserving power. Conservator, 
Soter, Opitutus, Altor, Raminus ; and like the creat- 
ing power, the Giver of Life; an attribute which I 
mention here on the authority of Cornntus, a con- 
summate master of mythological learning. We are 
advised by Plato himself to search for the roots of 
Greek words in some barbarous, that is, foreign soil ; 
but, since I look upon etymological conjectures as 
a weak basis for historical inquiries, I hardly dare 
suggest that Zev, Siv, and Jov, are tbe same syllable 
differently pronounced. It must however be admit- 
ted^ that the Greeks, having no palatial sigma like 
that of the Indians, might have expressed it by their 
zSta^ and that the initial letters of zugon andjugum 
are (as the instance proves) easily interchangeable. 
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Lei US now descend, from these general and intro- 
ductory remarks, to some particular observations on 
the resemblance of Zeus or Jupiter, to the triple di- 
vinity Vishnu, Siva, Brahmk; for that is the order 
in which they are expressed by the letters A, U, and 
M, which coalesce, and form the mystical word O'M; 
0, word which never escapes the lips of a piousHindu, 
who meditates on it iq silence. Whether the Egypr 
tian ON, which b commonly supposed to mean the 
Sun, be the Sanscrit monosyllable, I leave others to 
determine. It must always be remembered, that the 
learned Indians, as they are instructed by their own 
books, in truth acknowledge only One Supreme Be* 
ing, whom they call Brahme, or the Great Oncy in 
the neuter gender : they believe bis Essence to be 
infinitely removed from the comprehension of any 
mind but his own; and they suppose him to manife^ 
his power by the operation of his divine spirit, whom 
they name Vishnu, the Pervadevj and Narayao> or 
Moving on the Waters^ both in the masculine geo- 
der, whence he is often denominated the Fint Male^ 
and by thb power they believe that the whole order 
of nature is preserved and supported; but the V6* 
d^tisi unable to form a distinct idea of brute matter 
independent of mind, or to conceive that the work 
of Supreme Goodness was left a moment to itself^ 
imagine that the Deity is ever present to bis work, 
|ind constantly supports a series of perceptions* 
which in one sense they call iUusory^ though they 
cannot but admit the reality of all created forms, as 
far as the happiness of crtetures can be affected by 
them. When- they consider the Divine Power ex- 
erted in ereatiugf or in giving eiistence to that which 
existed not before, tbey call the Deity firahmk in the 
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masculine gender also ; and when they view him in 
the light of Destroyer^ or rather Changer of forms, 
they give him a thousand names, of which Siva, Isa, 
or Iswara, Rudra^Uara, Sambhu, and Mahad^va, or 
Mah^, are the most common. The first operations 
of these three Powers are variously described in the 
different Pur&nas by a number of allegories, and 
from them we may deduce the Ionian Philosophy of 
primeval water, the doctrine of the Mundane £gg, 
and the Teneration paid to the Nymphae, or Lotos, 
which was anciently revered in Egypt* as it is at 
present in Hindustan, Tibet, and N^pal. The Ti- 
betians are said to embellish their temples and altars 
with it : and a native of N^pal made prostrations 
before it on entering my study, where the fine plant 
and beautiful flowers lay for examination. Mr. 
Hoi well, in explaining his first plate, supposes 
Brabmli to be floating on a leaf of 6e^e/ in. the midst 
of the abyss; but it was manifestly intended by a 
bad painter for a lotos leaf, or for that of the Indian 
fig-tree; nor is the species of pepper known in Ben- 
gal by the name ofT&mbiila, and on the coast of Ma- 
labar by that of betel, held sacred, as he asserts, by 
the Hindus, or necessarily cultivated under the in- 
spection of Brkhmans; though, as the vines are ten- 
der, all the plantations of them are carefully secured, 
and ought to be cultivated by a particular tribe of 
Sddras, who are thence called Timibiilis. 

That water was the primitive element, and first 
work of the Creative Power, is the uniform opinion 
of the Indian Philosophers; but, as they give so 
particular an accoont of the general deluge, and of 
the creation, it can never be admitted that their 
whole system arose from traditions concerning the 
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flood only, and must appear indubitable, that their 
doctrine is in part borrowed from the opening of 
BiHisit or Genesis, than which a sublimer passage, 
from the first word to the last, never flowed, or will 
flow, from any human pen: ^ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth. — And the earth 
was void and waste, and darkness was on the face of 
the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters: and God said. Let Light be — ^and 
Light woe" The sublhnity of this passage is con- 
siderably diminished by the Indian paraphrase of it, 
with which Menu, the son of Brahmk, b^ns bis ad- 
dress to the sages who consulted him on the form- 
ation of the universe. ** This world (says he) was 
all darkness, ondiscernible, undistinguishable, alto- 
gether as in profound sleep; till the self-existent 
invisible God, making it manifest with five elements 
and other glorious forms, perfectly dispelled the 
gloom. He, desiring to raise up various creatures 
by an emanation from his own glory, first created 
the waters f and impressed them with a power of 
motion ; by that power was produced a^olden e^g^ 
blazing like a thousand suns, in which was born 
Brahmk, self-existing, the great parent of all rational 
beings. The waters are called narhy since they are 
the ofispring of Nera or Iswara $ and thence was 
Nar&yana named, because his first ayana^ or moving j 
was on them. 

** That which b, the invisible cause, eternal, self- 
existing, but unperceived, becoming masculine /rom 
neutevy b celebrated among all creatures by the name 
of Brahmlu That God, having dwelled in the £^, 
through revolving yean. Himself meditating on him- 
self, divided it into two equal parts ; and from those 
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halves formed the heavens and the earth, placing in 
the midst the subtle ether, the eight points of the 
world, and the permanent receptacle of waters.** 

To this curioas descriptidb, with which the M&- 
nava S4stra begins, I cannot refrain from subjoining 
the four verses which are the text of the Bh&gavat, 
and are believed to have been prononnced by the 
Supreme Being to Brahmd : the following version is 
most scrupulously literaL 

'* Even I was even at first, not any other thing; 
that which exists^ unperceived; supreme: afterwards 
/ am that which is; and he, who must remain, am I. 

*^ Except the First Causcf whatever may appear, 
and may not appear, in the mind, know that to be 
the mind's M&ydy or Delusion, as light, as darkness. 

*' As the great elements are in various beings, en- 
tering, yet not entering (that is, pervading, not de- 
stroying), thus am I in them, yet not in them. 

'* Even thus far may inquiry be made by him who 
seeks to know the principle ormind, in union and 
separation, which must be evtry where always,*' 

Wild and obscure as these ancient verses must ap- 
pear in a naked verbal translation, it will perhaps 
be thought by many, that the poetry or mythology 
of Greece and Italy afford no conceptions more 
awfully magnificent : yet the brevity and simplicity 
of the Mosaic diction are unequaled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opinion of 
the Romans, Ovid, who mtght naturally have been 
expected to describe it with learning and elegance, 
leaves us wholly in the dark, which of the Gods was 
the actor in it. Other mythologista are more ex- 
plicit; and we may rely on the authority of Cor* 
nutuB, that the old European heathens considered 
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JoTe (not Ibe son of Saturn, bnt of the Ether, that 
is, of an unknown parent) as the great Lif&^iver, 
and Father of Gods and Men: to which may be 
added the Orphean doctrine, preserved by Proclns, 
that, *' the abyss and empyreum, the earth and sea^ 
the Gods and Goddesses, were produced by Zeus or 
Jupiter." In this character he corresponds with 
Brahmi; and, perhaps, with that God of the Baby- 
lonians (if we can rely on the accounts of tiieir an- 
cient religion) who, like Brahma, reduced the uni- 
verse to order, and like Brahm4, hit his keadj with 
the blood of which new animals were instantly form- 
ed. I allude to the common story, (he meaning of 
which I cannot discover, that Brahm4 had five beads, 
till one of them was cut off by N&r&y&n. 

That, in another capacity, Jove was the Helper 
and Supporter of all, we may collect from his old 
Latin epithets, and from Cicero, who informs us, 
that his usual name is a contraction of Jovans Pater ; 
an etymology, which shows the idea entertained of 
his character, though we may have some doubt of its 
accuracy. Callimachus, we know, addresses him as 
the hestower of all goody and of ucurityfrom grief t 
and, since neither wealth without virtue^ nor ffirtue 
without wealthy give complete happiness, he prays* 
like a wise poet, for both. An Indian prayer for 
riches would be directed to Lacshmi, the. wife of 
Vishnu, since the Hindu goddesses are believed to 
be the powers of their respective lords. 

As to Cuv^ra, the Indian Plutus, one of whose 
names is Paulastya, he b revered, indeed, as'a mag- 
nificent Deity, residing in the palace of Alaci, or 
borofr through the sky in a splendid car, named Pusb* 
paca, but is manifestly subordinate, like the other 
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seven Genii, to three principal Gods, or rather, to 
the principal God considered in three capacities. As 
the soul of the world, or the pervading^mtn<f,so finely 
described by Vii^il, we see Jove represented by se- 
veral Roman poets; and with great sublimity by 
Lucan in the known speech of Cato concerning the 
Ammonian oracle : '* Jupiter is wherever wc look, 
wherever we move." This is precisely the Indian 
idea of Vishnu, according to the four verses abdve 
exhibited: not (hat the Br4hmans imagine their 
male Divinity to be the divine Essence of the great 
one, which they declare to be wholly incomprehen^ , 
sible; but, since the power of preserving created 
things by a superintending providence, belongs emi-> 
nently to the Godhead, they hold that power to exi$t 
transcendeotly in the preserving member of the 
Triad, whom they s«ippose to be every where always ; 
not in substance, but in spirit and energy: here, 
howevor, I speak of the Vaishnavas; for the Saiva*^ 
ascribe a sort of preeminence to Siva, whose attri- 
butes are now to be concisely examined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and Destroyer, 
that Jove encountered and overthrew the Titans and 
Giants, whom Ty phon, Briareus, Tityus, and the rest 
of their fraternity, led against the God of Olympus } 
to whom an Eagle brought lightning and thunder^ 
bolts during the warfare. Thus in a similar contest 
between Siva and the Daityas, or children of Diti, 
who frequently rebelled against heaven, Brahma is 
believed to have presented the God of Destruction 
with^erjf shafts. One of the many poems, entitled 
Ramiyan, the last book of which has been translated 
into Italian, contains an extraordinary dialogue be- 
tween the crow Bhushunda, and a rational Eagle 
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named Gartida, who is often painted with the face 
of a beaatiful youtb and the body of an imaginary 
bird; and one of the eighteen Puranas bears bis 
name, and comprises bis whole history. M. Sonne- 
rat informs us, that Vishnu is represented in some 
places riding on the Gar<ida, which he supposes to 
be the Pondicheri eagle of Brisson, especially as the 
Brkhmans of the coast highly venerate that bird, and 
provide food fof numbers of them at stated hours. 
I rather conceive the Garuda to be a fabulous bird, 
but agree with him, that the Hindu God who rides 
on it, resembles the ancient Jupiter. In the old 
temples at Gaya, Vishnu is either mounted on this 
poetical bird, or attended by it together with a little 
page ; but,' lest an etymdlogist should find Ganymed 
in Garud, I must observe that the Sanscrit word is 
pronounced Ganira ; though I admit that the Grecian 
and Indian stories of the celestial bird and the page 
appear to have some resemblance. As the Olympian 
Jupiter fixed his Court and held his Councils on a 
lofty and brilliant mountain, so the appropriated 
seat of Mah^d^va, whom the Saiva*^ consider as the 
Chief of the Deities, was mount Cailisa, every 
splinter of whose rocks was an inestimable gem. His 
terrestrial haunts are the snowy bills of Him&laya, or 
that branch of them to tbe East of the Brahmaputra, 
which has the name of Cbandrasic^hara^ or the Jfovn- 
tainrof the Moon, When, after all these circum- 
stances, we learn that Siva is believed to have three 
eyes,. whence he is named also Tril6chan, and know 
from Pausanias, not only that Trioptbalmos was an 
epithet of Zens, but that a statue of him had been 
found so early as the taking of Troy, with a third 
eye in hia forehead^ as . we see him represented by 
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the Hind as, we most coDclude that the identity of 
the two Gods falls little short of being demonstrated. 
In the character of Destroyer also, we may look 
upon this Indian Deity as corresponding with the 
Stygian Jove, or Pluto; especially since Calf, or 
Time In the feminine gender, is a name of his consort, 
who will appear hereafter to be Proserpine. Indeed, 
if we can rely on a Persian translation of the Bha- 
gavat(for the original is not yet in my possession), the 
sovereign of Patala, or the Infernal Regions, is the 
King of Serpents, named S^an^iga; for Chrishna 
is there said to have descended with his favoorite 
Arjun to the seat of that formidable divinity, from 
whom he instantly obtained the favour which he re- 
quested, that the souls of a Br^man^s six sons, who 
had been slain in battle, might reanimate their re- 
spective bodies; and S^han&ga is thus described, 
'* He had a gorgeous appearance, with a thousand 
heads, and on each of them a crown set with resplen- 
dent gems, one of which was laiger and brighter than 
the rest; his eyes gleamed like flaming torches; but 
his neck, his tongues, and his body, were blacky the 
skirts of his habiliment were yellow, and a sparkling 
jewel hung in every one of his ears ; his arms wer6 
extended, and adorned with rich bracelets; and his 
hands bore the holy shell, the radiated weapon, the 
mace for war, and the lotos." Thus Pluto was often 
exhibited in painting and sculpture, with a diadem 
and sceptre ; but himself and his equipage were of 
.the blackest shade. 
• There is yet another attribute of Mh&d^va, by 
which he is too visibly distinguished in the drawings 
and temples of Bengal. To destroy, according to 
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the V^anti's of India, the S<bi's of Persia, and 
many philosophers of oar European schools, is only 
to generate Skod reproduce in another foroK Hence 
the God of Destruction is holden in this country to 
preside oyer Generation; as a symbol of wiiich be 
rides on a white bulL Can we doubt that the loves 
and feats of Japiter Genitor (not forgetting the white 
^ bull of Europa) and bis extraordinary title of Lapis, 
for which no satisfactory reason is commonly given, 
have a connexion with the Indian philosophy and 
mythology ? As to the deity of Lampsacus, be was 
originally a mere scarecrow, and ought not to have 
a place in any mythological system; and, in regard 
to Bacchus, the god of Vintage (between whose acts 
and those of Jupiter we find, as Bacon observes, 
a wonderful affinity), his Ithypballick images, mea- 
sures, and ceremonies, alluded probably to the sup- 
posed relation of Love and Wine ; unless we believe 
them to have belonged originally to Siva; one of 
whose names is Vagis or B^is, and to have been af> 
terwards improperly applied. Though, in an Essay 
on the Gods of India, where the Brhbmins are po* 
jsitivdy forbidden to taste fermented liquors, we csm 
have little to do with Bacchus, as God of Wine, 
who was probably no more than the imaginary Pre- 
sident over the vintage in Italy, Greece, and the 
lower Asia, yet we most not omit Sur&d^vf, the 
Goddess of Wine, who arose, say the Hindus, from 
the ocean, when It was churned with the mountain 
Mandar ; and this fable seems to indicate, that the 
Indians came from a country in which wine was an- 
ciently made and considered as a blessing ; thoogh 
Ahe dangerous effects of intemperance induced their 
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early legislators to prohibit the nse of all spiritootis 
liquors ; aod it were much to be wished that so wise 
ft law had never been violated. 

Here may be introdaced the Jupiter Marinus, or 
Neptune of the Romans, as resembling Mahad^va in 
his generative character; especially as the Hindu 
God is the husband of Bhavkni, whose relation to the 
waters is evidently marked by her image being re- 
stored to them at the conclusion of her great festival 
called Durg6tsava. She is known also to have at« 
tributes exactly similar to those of Venus Marina, 
whose birth from the sea-foam, and splendid rise from 
the conch, in which she had been cradled, have af- 
forded so many charming subjects to ancient and 
modern artists ; and it is very remarkable, th^ the 
Rembhk of Indra's court, who seems to correspond 
with the popular Venus, or Goddess of Beauty, was 
produced, according to the Indian fabulists, from the 
froth of the churned oceap. The identity of the tri" 
aiila and the trident^ the weapon of Siva and of Nep- 
tune, seems to establish this analogy ; and the vene- 
ration paid ail over India to the large buccinum, 
especially when it can be found with the spiral line 
and mouth turned from left to right, brings instantly 
to our mind the music of Triton. The Genius of 
Water is Vicuna; but he, like the rest is far infe- 
rior to>Mah^, and even to Indra, who is the Prince 
of the beneficent Genii. 

This way of considering the Gods as individual 
snbstaaces, but as dbtinct persons in distinct charac- 
ters, is common to the European and 1 ndian systems ; 
as well as the custom of giving the. highest of them 
the greatest number of names: hence, not to repeat 
what has been said of Jupiter, came the triple capa- 
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city of Diana; and bence her petition in Calliniafeho9, 
tbat she might be polyonjfmous, or manjf^itled. The 
consort of Siva is more eminently marked by these 
distinctions than those of Brahraii or Vtsbna : she 
resembles the Isis Myrionymos, to whom an ancient 
marble, described by Gruter, is dedicated ; but her 
leading names and characters are P&rvati, Durgli, 
BhavknI. 

As the Mountain-bom Goddess, or Parvatf, she has 
. many properties of the Olympian Juno : her miyes- 
tic deportment, high spirit, and general attributes, 
are the same ; and we find her both on mount Cat- 
lasa, and at the banquets of the Deities, uniformly 
the companion of her husband. One circumstance 
jn the parallel vis extremely singular: she is usually 
attended by her son C&rtic^ya, who rides on a p«flh 
CQck; and in.^iiome drawings his own robe seems to 
be spangled with eyes; to which must be added, that 
in some of her temples, a peacock^ without a rider, 
stands near her image. Though Chrtic^ya, with his 
six faces and numerous eyes, bears some resemblance 
to Argus, whom Juno employed as her principal 
wardour, yet, as be is a Deity of the second class, and 
a Commander of celestial Armies, he seems clearly 
to be the Orns of Egypt and the Mars of Italy: 
his name Scanda, by which he is celebrated in one 
of the Purknas, has a connexion, I am persuaded^ 
with the old Secander of Persia, whom the poets 
ridiculously confound with the Macedonian. 

The attributes of Durgk, or difficult of access, are 
also conspicuous in the festival abovementioned, 
which is called by her name, and in this charactei^ 
she resembles Minerva; not the peaceful inventress 
of the fine and useful arts, but Pallas, armed with n 
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heknet and spear: both represent heroic yirtae,or 
▼alonr ttoited, with Wisdom ; both slew Demons and 
Giants with their own bands, and both protected tha 
wise and virtuous, who paid them due adoration. 
As Pallas, they say, takes her name from vibrating 
a lance, and usually appears in complete armour, 
thus Curis, the old Latian word for a spear, was one 
of Juno's titles; and so, if Giraldus be correct, wai 
Hopiosmia, which at Elis, it seems, meant a female 
dressed in panoply, or complete accoutrements. The 
unarmed Minerva of the Romans apparently correal 
ponds, as patroness of Science and Genius, with 8» 
reswati, the wife of Brahma, and the emblem of his 
principal Creative Power. Both Goddesses hare 
given their names to celebrated grammatical worksf 
but the Sireswata of Sar<ip4cblkirya is far more con<- 
cise as well as more useful and agrq^bie, than the 
Minerva of Sanctius. 

The Minerva of Italy invented the flute, and Se- 
leswati presides over melody: the protectress of 
Athens was even, on the same account, surnamed 
Mnsit^, 

Many learned mythologists, with Giraldus at their 
head, consider the peaceful Minerva as the Isis of 
Egypt; from whose temple at Sais a wonderful in* 
scription is quoted by Plutarch, which has a resem* 
blance to the four Sanscrit verses above exhibited as 
the text of the Bhhgavat : <« I am all that hath been, 
and is, and shall be ; and my veil no mortal hath ever 
removed." For my part, I have no doubt that the 
Iswara and Isi of the Hindus, are th^ Osirb and Isis 
of the Egyptians; though a. distinct essay in the 
manner of Plutarch would be requisite, in order to 
demonstrate their identity: they m^n, 1 conceive^ 

f2 
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die Powers of Nature, considered as M^le and Fe- 
male ; and Isis, like the other goddesses, represents 
the active power of her lord, whose eight fomiBy 
under which he becomes visible to man, were thos 
enomeiated by Cklidiisa near two thousand yean 
a^o. *' Water was the $nt work of the Creator; 
and Fire receives the oblation of clarified butter, as 
the law ordains : the Saerijice is performed with so- 
lemnity : the two Lights of heaven distinguish time : 
the subtle Ether, which is the vehicle of sound, per- 
vades the universe; the Earth is the natural parent 
of all increase; and by Air all things breathing are 
animated. May Isa, the power propitiously apparent 
In these eight forms, bless and sustain yon." The 
fioe elements, therefore, as well as the Sun and 
Moon, are considered as Isa, or the Ruler, front 
which word Isf may be regularly formed; though 
Isknf be the usual name of his active Power, adored 
as the Goddess of Nature. I have not yet found In 
Sanscrit, the wild though poetical tale of lo; but 
am persuaded, that by means of the Purlinaff, we 
shall in time discover all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, w ithoui decypheri ng thei r hieroglyphics. The 
bull of Iswara seems to be Apis or A p, as he is more 
correctly named in the true reading of a passage in 
Jeremiah ; and, if the veneration shown both in Ti- 
bet and India to so amiable and useful a quadruped 
as the Cow, together with the regeneration of the 
Lama himself, have not some affinity with the re- 
ligion of Egypt and the idolatry of Israel, we must 
at least allow that circumstances have wonderfully 
coincided. 

Bhavkni now demands our attention; and in this 
character I suppose the wife of Mabhd^va to be as 
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well the Jnno Cinxia or Lucioa of the Romans 
(called also by them Diana Solvizona, and by the 
Greeks, lUithyia) as Veoos herself: not the Italian 
Queen of Laughter and Jollity, who, with her 
Nymphs and Graces, was thcf beautiful child of 
poetical imagination, and answers to the Indian 
Rembhd, with her celestial train of Apsara's or dam- 
sels of paradise: but Venus Urania, so luxuriantly 
painted by Lucretius, and so properly invoked by 
him at the opening of a poem on nature ; Venus, 
presiding over generation^ and on that account ex- 
hibited sometimes of both sexes (an union very com- 
mon In the Indian sculptures), as in her bearded 
statue at Rome, in the images perhaps called Her- 
mathena, and in those figures of her which had the 
form of a conical marble ; ** for the reason of which 
figure we are teft (says Tacitus) in the dark.** The 
reason appears toocleaily in the temples and paint- 
ings of Hindustan, where it never seems to have en- 
tered the heads of the legislators or people, that any 
thing natural could be offensively obscene; a singu- 
larity which pervades all their writings and conver- 
sation, but is no proof of depravity in their morals. 
. Both Plato and Cicero speak of Eros or the 
Heavenly Cupid, as the son of Venus and Jupiter; 
which proves, that the Monarch of Olympus and the 
Goddess of Fecundity were connected, as Mah&d^va 
and Bhavimi. The God Cama, indeed, had Mkya, 
and Casyapa, or Uranus, for bis parents, at least ac- 
cording to the mytbologists of Cashmir; but in most 
respects he seems the twin-brother of Cupid, with 
richer and more lively appendages. One of his many 
epithets is Dfpaca, the Injlamer^ which is erroneously 
written Dipuc ; and 1 am now convinced, that the 
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port of RseoiblaDce which has been observed between 
bis Latio and Samciit nana, is acetdcntaJ: in each 
jiaoie the three lint letters are the roof, aad between 
them there is no alBniiy. Whether any mythological 
coBDexion SBb»isted between ihe amaraems^ with the 
ffagraot leaves of which Hymen boand his templcsi, 
and Ihe tuiasi of Indiat must be left nodetermioed : 
the botanical relation of the two plants (if amaraetis 
be properly tnuu»lated majorum) is extremely near. 
One of the most remarkable ceremonies in the fes- 
tival of the Indian Goddew is that before-mentioned, 
of casting her image into ike river. The Pandits, 
of whom 1 ioqoircd conoeraing its origin and import, 
answered, ''that it was prescribed by the V^da, 
they knew not why;*' bat this costom has, I con- 
ceive, a relation to the doctrine, that water is Wifirm 
of Iswara, and consequently of Isani, who is even 
represented by some as the patroness of that dement, 
to which her figure is restored, after having received 
all doe honours on earthy which is considered as 
another form of the God of Nature, though subse- 
quent in the order of Creation to the primeval fluid. 
There seems no decisive proof of one original system 
among idolatrous nations, in the worship of river- 
gods and river-gpddesws, iM>r in the homage paid to 
their streams, and the ideas of purification annexed 
to them; since Greeks, Italians, Egyptians, aad Hin- 
dus, might (without any communication with each 
other) have adored the several Divinities of their 
great rivers, from which they derived pleasure, 
health, and abundance. The notion of Doctor Mus- 
grave, that large rivers were supposed, from their 
strength and rapidity, to be conducted by Gods, 
while rivulets only were protected by female Dei« 
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ties, is, like most other notions of grammariaM on 
the genders of nouns, overthrown by facts. Most of 
the great Indian rivers are feminine; and the three 
goddesses of the waters, whom the Hindus chiefly ve- 
nerate, are Gangli, who sprang, like armed Pallas, 
from the head of the Indian Jove; Yamunk, daugh- 
ter of the Son ; and Sereswati. Ail three met at 
Praydga, tb«iGe called Triv^ni, or th€ three plated 
locks; but Sereswati, according to the popular be- 
lief, sinks under ground, and rises at another Triv^nf 
near H<ig|i, where she rejoins her beloved Gangk. 
The Brahmaputra is indeed a male river; and, as 
bis name signifies, the Son of Brahma, I thence 
took occasion to feign that he was married to Gangk, 
though I have not yet seen any mention of him, as a 
God, in the Sanscrit books. 

Two incarnate deities of the first rank, Rlima and 
Crisbna, roust now be introduced, and their sevend 
attributes distinctly explained. The first of them, I 
believe, was the Dionysos of the Greeks, whom they 
named Brominft, without knowing why; and Bo- 
genes vriien they represented him horned; as well as 
Lyaios and Eleutberios, the Deliverer; and Triam- 
bo», or DithyramboB, the Triumphant. Most of 
those titIA were adopted by the Romans, by whom 
he was called Bruma,Tanriformis, Liber, Triumphus; 
and both nations had records or traditionary ac* 
counts of his giving lama to men, and deciding their 
contests, of his improving navigation and commerce, 
and, what may appear yet more observable, of his 
eonquering India and other countries with an army 
of Satyrs, commanded by no less a personage than 
Pan; whom Lilius Giraldus, on what authority I 
kaow not, asserts to have resided in lberiA» ** wheo 
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the V^4nti*s of India, the Sdsi's of Persia, and 
many philosophers of our Eoropean schoob, is only 
to generate »ad reproduce in another fornK Hence 
the God of Destruction is holden in this country to 
preside over Generation; as a symbol of whidi be 
rides on a white bull. Can we doubt that the loves 
and feats of Jupiter Gentlor (not forgetting the white 
bull of Europa) and bis extraordinary title of Lapis, 
for which no satisfactory reason is commonly given, 
have a connexion with the Indian philosophy and 
mythology ? As to the deity of LAmpsacus, he was 
originally a mere scarecrow, and ought not to have 
a place in any mythological system; and, in regard 
to Bacchus, the god of Vintage (between whose acts 
and those of Jupiter we find, as Bacon observes, 
a wonderful affinity), his Ithyphallick images, mea- 
sures, and ceremonies, alluded probably to the sup- 
posed relation of Love and Wine $ unless we believe 
them to have belonged originally to Siva; one of 
whose names is Vagis or Bkgis, and to have been af- 
terwards improperly applied. Though, in an Essay 
on the Gods of India, where the Brhbmins are po* 
sitivdy forbidden to taste fermented liquors, we cao 
have little to do with Bacchus, as God of Wine, 
who was probably no more than the imaginary Pre- 
sident over the vintage in Italy, Greece, and the 
lower Asia, yet we must not omit Surkd^vf, the 
Goddess of Wine, who arose, say the Hindus, from 
the ocean, when it was churned with the raoantaln 
Mandar ; and this fable seems to indicate, that the 
Indians came from a country in which wine was an- 
ciently made and considered as a blessing ; though 
the dangerous effects of intemperance induced their 
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early legislators to prohibit the ose of all spirituous 
liquors ; and it were much to be wished that so wise 
ft law bad never been violated. 

Here may be introduced the Jupiter Marinas, or 
Neptune of the Romans, as resembling Mahad^va in 
his generative character; especially as the Hindu 
God is the husband of Bhavkni, whose relation to the 
waters is evidently marked by her image being re- 
stored to them at the conclusion of her great festival 
called Durgdtsava. She is known also to have at« 
tributes exactly similar to those of Venus Marina, 
whose birth from the sea-foam, and splendid rise from 
the conch, in which she had been cradled, have af- 
forded so many charming subjects to ancient and 
modern artists ; and it is very remarkable, th^ the 
Rembhk of Indra's court, who seems to correspond 
with the popular Venus, or Goddess of Beauty, was 
produced, according to the Indian fabulists, from the 
froih of the churned ocean. The identity of the tri» 
sHia and t3»e trident, the weapon of Siva and of Nep- 
tune, seems to establish this analogy ; and the vene- 
ration paid all over India to the large buccinum, 
especially when it can be found with the spiral line 
and mouth turned from left to right, brings instantly 
to our mind the music of Triton. The Genius of 
Water is Vi^jruna; but he, like the rest is far infe- 
rior toMah^, and even to Indra, who is the Prince 
of the beneficent Genii. 

This way of considering the Gods as individual 
Bobstanccs, but as dbtinct persons in distinct charac- 
ters, is common to the Buropean and 1 ndtan systems ; 
as well as the custom of giving the. highest of them 
the greatest number of names; hence, not to repeat 
what haft been said of Jupiter, came the triple capa- 
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city of Diana; and lience ber petitioD in Callimaditt9, 
Uiat she might be polyonjftnous^ or man^itkd. The 
consort of Siva is more eminently marked by these 
distinctions than those of Brahmk or Vishnu : she 
resembles the Isis Myrionymos, to whom an ancient 
marble, described by Gruter, is dedicated ; but her 
leading names and characters are P&rvati, Durgii^ 
Bhav&nl. 

. As the Mountain-bom Goddess, or Parvati, she has 
, many properties of the Olympian Juno : her m^es- 
tic deportment, high spirit, and general attributes, 
are the same ; and we find her both on mount CaU 
lasa, and at the banquets of the Deities, uniformly 
the companion of her husband. One circumstance 
jn the parallel 4s extremely singular: she is usually 
attended by her son Ckrtic^ya, who rides on a peO' 
CQck; and in.^ome drawings bis own robe seems to 
be spangled with eyes; to which must be added, that 
in some of her temples, a peacock, without a rider, 
stands near her image. Though Ckrtic^ya, with his 
six faces and numerous eyes, bears some resonblance 
to Argus, whom Juno employed as her principal 
wardour, yet, as he is a Deity of the second class, and 
a Commander of celestial Armies, he seems clearly 
to be the Oms of Egypt and the Mars of Italy: 
his name Scanda, by which he is celebrated in one 
of the Purknas, has a connexion, I am persuaded, 
with the old Secander of Persia, whom the poets 
ridiculously confound with the Macedonian. 

The attributes of Durgk, or difficult of access^ are 
also conspicuous in the festival abovementioned, 
which is called by her name, and in this character 
she resembles Minerva; not the peaceful inventress 
of the fine and useful arts, but Pallas, armed with i| 
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hdmetand spear: both represent heroic yirtae^or 
▼alour united with Wisdom ; both slew Demons and 
Giants with their own hands, and both protected the 
wise and virtuous, who paid them due adoration. 
As Pallas, they say, takes her name from vibrating 
a lance, and usually appears in complete armour, 
thus Cnris, the old Latian word for a spear, was one 
of Juno's titles; and so, if Giraldus be correc^ was 
Hoplosmia, which at Elis, it seems, meant a female 
dressed in panoply, or complete accoutrements. The 
unarmed Minerva of the Romans apparently corres^ 
ponds, as patroness of Science and Genius, with S» 
reswati, the wife of Brahmk,and the emblem of his 
principal Creative Power. Both Goddesses have 
given their names to celebrated grammatical works; 
but the Sireswata of Sar<ip^h&rya is far more con- 
cise as well as more useful and agn^ble, than the 
Minerva of Sanctius. 

The Minerva of Italy invented the fiutey and Se- 
reswati presides over melody: the protectress of 
Athens was even, on the same account, sumamed 
Music^. 

Many learned mythologists, with Giraldus at their 
head, consider the peaceful Minerva as the Isis of 
Egypt; from whose temple at Sais a wonderful in- 
scription is quoted by Plutarch, which has a resem- 
blance to the four Sanscrit verses above exhibited as 
the text of the Bhhgavat: '* I am all that hath been, 
and is, and shall be ; and my veil no mortal hath ever 
removed.'* For my part, I have no doubt that the 
Iswara and Isi of the Hindus, are th^ Osiris and Isis 
of the Egyptians; thoagh a distinct essay in the 
manner of Plutarch would be requisite, in order to 
demonstrate their identity : they m^, 1 conceive, 

f2 
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the Powers of Nature, considered as Male and Fe- 
male ; and Isis, like the other goddesses, represents 
the active power of her lord, whose eight formsy 
under which he becomes visible to man, were thus 
enumerated by Cklid&sa near two thousand years 
ag^o. *' Water was the ^rst work of the Creator; 
and Fire receives the oblation of clarified butter, as 
the law ordains : the Sacrifice is performed with so- 
lemnity : the two Lights of heaven distinguish time : 
the subtle Ether, which is the vehicle of sound, per- 
vades the universe; the Earth is. the natural parent 
of all increase; and by Air all things breathing are 
animated. May Isa, the power propitiously apparent 
in these eight forms, bless and sustain you." The 
five dements, therefore, as well as the Sun and 
Moon, are considered as Isa, or the Ruler, from 
which word Isi may be regularly formed; though 
Iskni be the usual name of his active Power, adored 
as the Goddess of Nature. I have not yet found In 
Sanscrit, the wild though poetical tale of lo; but 
am persuaded, that by means of the Purimafl, we 
shall in time discover all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, without decyphering their hieroglyphics. The 
bull of Iswara seems to be Apis or A p, as he is more 
correctly named in the true reading of a passage in 
Jeremiah; and, if the veneration shown both in Ti- 
bet and India to so amiable and useful a quadruped 
as the Cow, together with the regeneration of the 
Lama himself, have not some affinity with the re- 
ligiou of Egypt aqd the idolatry of Israel, we must 
at least allow that circumstances have wonderfully 
coincided. 

Bhavkni now demands our attention ; and in this 
character I suppose the wife of Mahhd^va to be as 
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well the Jnno Ctnxia. or Lucina of the Romans 
(called also by them Diana SoWizona, and by the 
Greeks, lUithyia) as Venus herself: not the Italian 
Queen of Laughter and Jollity, who, with her 
Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child of 
poetical imagination, and answers to the Indian 
Rembh&, with her celestial train of Apsara^s or dam- 
sels of paradise : but Venus Urania, so luxuriantly 
painted by Lucretius, and so properly invoked by 
him at the opening of a poem on nature ; Venus, 
presiding over generation^ and on that account ex- 
hibited sometimes of both sexes (an union very com- 
mon in the Indian sculptures), as in her bearded 
statue at Rome« in the images perhaps called Her- 
mathena, and in those figures of her which had the 
form of a conical marble ; ** for the reason of which 
figure we areteft (says Tacitus) in the dark." The 
reason appears too cleaily in the temples and paint- 
ings of Hindustan, where it never seems to have' en- 
tered the heads of the legislators or people, that any 
thing natural could be offensively obscene; a singu- 
larity which pervades all tlieir writings and convert- 
gation, but b no proof of depravity in their morals. 
■ Both Plato and Cicero speak of Eros or the 
Heavenly Cupid, as the son of Venus and Jupiter; 
which proves, that the Monarch of Olympus and the 
Goddess of Fecundity were connected, as Mah&d^a 
and Bhav&ni. The God Cama, indeed, had Mkya, 
and Casyapa, or Uranus, for his parents, at least ac-* 
cording to the mythologists of Cashmfr; but in most 
respects he seems the twin-brother of Cupid, with 
richer and more lively appendages. One of his many 
epithets is Dipaca, the In/lamer^ which is erroneously 
written Dipnc ; and I ain now convinced, that the 
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»ort of resemblance which has been observed betw^n 
his Latin and Sanscrit names, is accidental: in each 
name the three first letters are the rooty and between 
them there is no affinity. Whether any mythological 
connexion subsisted between the amaracusy with the 
fragrant leaves of which Hymen bound his temples, 
and the tulasi of India, must be left undetermined : 
the botanical relation of the two plants (if amaracus 
be properly translated majorum) is extremely near* 
One of the most remarkable ceremonies in the fes- 
tival of the Indian Goddess is that before^menttoned, 
of casting her image into the river. The Pandits, 
of whom 1 inquired concerning its origin and import, 
answered, "that it was prescribed by the V^da, 
they knew not why;*' but this custom has, I con- 
ceive, a relation to the doctrine, that water is a. form 
of Iswara, and consequently of IsanI, who is even 
represented by some as the patroness of that element, 
to which her figure is restored, after having received 
all due hononrs on earth j which is considered as 
another form of the God of Nature, though subse- 
quent in the order of Creation to the primeval fiuid. 
There seems no decisive proof of one ori^nal system 
among idolatrous nations, in the worship of river- 
gods and river-gpddesses, nor in the homage paid to 
their streams, and the ideas of purification annexed 
to them; since Greeks, Italians, Egyptians, and Hin- 
dus, might (without any communication with each 
other) have adored the several Divinities of their 
great rivers, from which Uiey derived pleasure, 
health, and abundance. The notion of Doctor Mas- 
grave, that large rivers were supposed, from their 
strength and rapidity, -to be conducted by Gods, 
while rivulets only were protected by female Dei- 
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ties, is, like most other notions of grammariaBS on 
the genders of nouns, overthrown by facts. Most of 
the great Indian rivers are feminine; and the three 
goddesses of the waters, whom the Hindus chiefly ye» 
Berate, are Gangk, who sprang, like armed Pallas, 
from the head of the Indian Jove; Yamunk, daugh- 
ter of the Sun ; and Sereswati. All three met at 
Pray%a, thoice called Triv^ni, or the three plated 
locks; but Sereswati, according to the popular be- 
lief, sinks under ground, and rises at another Triv^ni 
near H(ig|i, where she rejoins her beloved Gangk. 
The Brahmaputra is indeed a male river; and, sus 
be name signifies, the Son of BnUuna, I thence 
took occasion to feign that he was married to Gangfe, 
though I have not yet seen any mention of him, as a 
God, in the Sanscrit books. 

Two incarnate deities of the first rank, R&maand 
Crishna, roust now be introdnced, and their sevend 
attributes distinctly explained. The first of them, I 
believe, was the Dionysos of the Greeks, whom they 
named Bromiu^, without knowing why; and Bn- 
genes wh«a they represented him horned; as well as 
Lyaios and Eleutherios, the Deliverer; and Triam- 
bo», or Dithyrambos, the Triumphant. Most of 
those titlA were adopted by the Romans, by whom 
he was called Brama,Tauriformi8, Liber, Triumphus; 
and both nations bad records or traditionary ac- 
counts of bis ffiving laws to men, and deciding their 
contests, of his improving navigation and commerce, 
and, what may appear yet more observable, of his 
conquering India and other countries with an army 
of Satyrs, commanded by no less a personage than 
Pan; whom Lilius Giraldus, on what authority I 
know not, asserts to have resided in Iberia^ ^ wheo 
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he had returned (says the learned mytfaol<^ist) from 
the Indian war, in which he accompanied Bacchus.'* 
It were soperfluous in a m«'e essay to run any len^h 
in the parallel between this European God, and the 
sovereign Ayodhy^, v^fhom the Hindus believe to 
have been an appearance on earth of the Preserving 
Power; to have been a conqueror of the highest re- 
nown, and the deliverer of nations from tyrants, as 
well as of his consort Sitii from the giant Rivan, 
king of Lanck ; and to have commanded in chief a 
numerous and intrepid race of those large monkeys 
which our naturalists, or some of them, have deno- 
minated Indian Satyrs. His general, the Prince of 
Satyrs, was named Hanumat, or with high cheek 
bones ; and, with workmen of such agility, he soon 
raised a bridge of rocks over the sea, part of which, 
say the Hindus, yet remains; and it is probably the 
series of rocks, to which the Muselmans or the Por- 
tuguese have given the foolish name of Adam*8 (it 
should be called R4ma*s) bridge. Might not this 
army of Satyrs have been only a race of moun- 
taineers, whom R&ma, if such a monarch ever ex- 
isted, had civilized ? However that may be, the 
large breed of Indian Apes is at this moment held in 
high veneration by the Hindus, and fed with devotion 
by the Br&hmans, who seem, in two or three places 
on the banks of the Ganges, to have a regular endow- 
ment for the support of them. They live in tribes 
of three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle (I 
speak as an eyewitness), and appear to have some 
kind of order and subordination in their little silvan 
polity. We must not omit, that the father of Hanu- 
mat was the God of Wine, named Pavan, one of 
the eight Genii; and as Pan improved the pipe by 
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adding six reeds, and " played exquisitely on the 
cithern a few moments after his birth," so one of the 
four systems of Indian music bears the. name of 
Hanumat, or Hanumdn in the nominative, as its in- 
ventor, and is now in general estimation. 

The war of Lancd is dramatically represented at 
the festival of ttkma. on the ninth day of tlfe new 
moon of Chaitra; and the drama concludes (says 
Holwel, who had often seen it) with an exhibition 
of the fire-ordeal, by which the victor's' wife Sft& 
gave proof of her connubial fidelity. ^ The dialogue 
(be adds) is (aken from one of the eighteen holy 
books," meaning, I suppose, the Pur&nas; but the 
Hindus have a great number of regular dramas, at 
least two thousand yewrs old, and among them are 
several very fine ones on the story of R4ma. The 
first poet of the Hindus was the great V^mic, and 
his Rimkyan is an Epic Poem on the same subject, 
which, in unity of action, magnificence of imagery, 
and elegance of style, far surpasses the learned and 
elaborate work of Nonnus, entitled Dionysiaca, half 
of which, or twenty-four books, I perused with great 
eagerness when I was very young, and should have 
traveled to the conclusion of it, if other pursuits 
had not engaged me. 1 shall never have leisure to 
compare the Dionysiacs witb^the R&mdyan, but am 
confident, that an accurate comparison of the two 
poems would prove Dionysos and R&ma to have 
been the same person ; and I incline to think that 
be was R&ma the son of C(ish, who might have esta- 
blished the first regular government in this part of 
Asia. I had almost forgotten, that Meros is said by 
the Greeks' to have been a mountain of India, on 
which their Dionysos was born; and that M^ru, 
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by the mystical word O'M, were designed by the first 
idolaters to represent the Solar Fire ; but Phcebus^ 
or the orb of the Sun personified, is adored by the 
Indians as the God S^irya, whence the sect who pay 
him particular adoration are called Sauras. Their 
poets and painters describe his car as drawn by 
seven green horses, preceded by Arun, or the Dawn^ 
who acts as his charioteer, and followed by thou- 
sands of Genii, worshiping him and modulating his 
praises. He has a multitude of names, and among 
them tweWe epithets or titles, which denote his dis- 
tinct powers in each of the twelve months ; those 
powers are called Adityas, or sons of Aditi by Ca- 
syapa, the Indian Uranus; and one of them has, 
according to some authorities, the name of Vishnu, 
or Pervader, 

Sdrya is believed to have descended frequently 
from his car in a human shape, and to have left a 
race on earth, who are equally renowned in the In- 
dian stories with the Heliadai of Greece. It is very 
singular that his two sons, called Aswinau or As- 
winicumarau, in the dual, should be considered as 
twin-brothers, and painted like Castor and Pollux; • 
but they have each the character of iEsculapius 
among the Gods, and are believed to have been born 
of a nymph, who, in the form of a mare, was im« 
pregnated with sunbeams. I suspect the whole fable 
of Casyapa and his pn^eny to be astronomical ; ajid 
cannot but imagine that the Greek name Cassiopeia 
has a relation to it. 

Another great Indian family are called the Chil^ 
dren of the Moon, or Chandra; who is a male Deity, 
and consequently not to be compared with Artemis 
or Diana; nor have I yet found a parallel in India 
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for the Goddess of the Chase, who seems to have been 
the daughter of an European faocy, and very natu- 
rally created by the invention of Bucolic and Geor* 
gic poets ( yet, since the Moon is a form of Iswara, 
the God of Nature, according to the verse of G&li- 
d^sa, and since I^&ni has been shown to be his con- 
sort or power, we may consider her in one of her 
characters, as Luna ; especially as we shall soon be 
convinced, that in the shades below she corresponds 
with the Hecate of Europe. 

The worship of Solar or Vestal Fire may be as«- 
cribed, like that of Osiris and Isi<«, to the second 
sonrce of mythology, or an enthusiastic admiration 
of nature*s wonderful powers; and it seems, as far 
as I can yet understand the V^das, to be the princi- 
pal worship recommended in them. We have ^een, 
that Mah&d^va himself is personated by Fire; but 
subordinate to him is the God Agni, often called Pi- 
vaca, or the PurifieTf who answers to the Vulcan of 
Egypt, where he was a Deity of high rank ; and his 
wife Sw&h& resembles the younger Vesta, or Vestia, 
as the Eolians pronounced the Greek word for a 
hearth. Bhavani or Venus is the consort of the Su- 
preme Destructive and Generative Ppwer; but the 
Greeks and Romans, whose system is less regular 
than that of the Indians,* married her to their divine 
ariistf whom they also named Hephaistos and Vul- 
om, and who seems to be the Indian Viswacarman, 
ibe forger of arms for the Gods, and inventor of the 
agnyastray or fiery shafts in the war between them 
and the Daityas or Titans. It is not easy here to 
refkain from observing (and if the observation give 
offence In England, it is contrary to my intention) 
that the newly discovered planet should nnqaestioo* 
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thoagh it generally means the north pole m the In- 
dian geography, is also a mountain near the city of 
Naishada or Nysa, called by the Grecian geographers 
Dionysopolis, and universally celebrated in theSaiK 
scrit poems; though the birthplace of R4ma is 84ip- 
posed to have been Ay6dhy4 or Audh. ' That ancient 
city extended, if we believe the Br^hmans, over a 
line of ten Yojans, or about forty miles; and the 
present city of Lac'hnau', pronounced Lucnow, was 
only a lodge for one of its gates^ called Lacshnuui- 
ad wara, or the gate of Lacshman, a brother of R4ma, 
M. Sonnerat supposes Ay6dhy4 to have been Siam ; 
a most erroneous and unfounded supposition, which 
would have been of little consequence, if he bad not 
grounded an argument on it, that R4ma was the same 
person with Buddha, who must have appeared many 
centuries after the conquest of Lancd. 

The second great divinity, Crishna, passed a life, 
according to the Indians, of a most extraordinary 
and incomprehensible nature. He was the son of 
D6vaci by Vastideva ; but his birth was concealed 
through fear of the tyrant Cansa^ to whom it had 
been predicted, that a child born at that time in that 
family would destroy him : he was fostered, there* 
fore in Mat'hur4 by an honest herdsman surnamed 
Ananda, or Happy ^ and his amiable wife Yas6d4, 
who, like another Pales, was constantly occupied in 
her pastures and her dairy. In their family were a 
multitude of young G6pa*s or cowherds^ and beauti- 
ful Gdpi's or milkmaids, who were his playfellows 
during his infancy; and in his early youth he select- 
ed nine damsels as his favourites, with whonrbe 
passed his gay hours in dancing, sporting, aud play- 
ing' on bis flute. For the remarkable number of his 
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G6pi's I have no authority but a whimsical picture, 
where nine girls are grouped in the form of an ele- 
phant, on which he sits and pipes ; and unfortunately , 
the word nava signifies both nine and new, or young ; 
so that in the following stanza, it may admit of two 
interpretations: 

taranijipalind navabalUvi 
perUadi saha celicatiihaUt 
drotavilam witacliii avihirinam 
berimaham hri day^ua sadi vah6. 

'^ I bear in my bosom continually that God,' who 
for sportive recreation with a train of nine (young) 
dairymaids, dances gracefully, now quick, now slow, 
on the sands just left by the Daughter of the Sun.'* 

Both he and the three flamas are described as 
youths of perfect beauty ; but the princesses of Hin- 
dustan, as well as the damsels of Nanda's farm, 
were passionately in love with Crishna, who con- 
tinues to this hour the darling God of the Indian 
women. The sect of Hindus who adore bim with 
enthusiastic and almost exclusive devotion, have 
broached a doctrine which they maintain with 
eagerness, and which seems general in these pro- 
vinces; that he was distinct from all the Avatars, 
who had only an ansa or portion of bis divinity; 
while Crishna was the person of Vishnu himself in a 
human form ; hence they consider the third Rama, 
his elder brother, as the eighth Avatar invested with 
an emanation of his divine radiance; and, in the 
principal Sanscrit dictionary, compiled about two 
thousand years ago, Crishna, Yisad^va, G6vinda, 
and other names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed 
with epithets of Nariyan or the Divine Spirit. All 
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the Avatirs are paioted with gemined Ethiopian or 
Parthian coronets ; with rays encircling their beads : 
jewels in their ears; two necklaces, one straight, and 
one pendent on their- bosoms, with dropping gems ; 
garlands of well disposed many-coloured flowers, or 
collars of pearls, banging down below their waists ; 
loose mantles of golden tissue or dyed silk, embroi- 
dered on their hems with flowers, elegantly thrown 
over one shoulder, and folded like ribands across the 
breast ; with bracelets too on one arm, and on each 
wrist: they are naked to the waists, and uniformly 
with dark azure flesh, in allusion probably to the 
tint of that primordial fluid, on which Narayan 
moved in the beginning of time; but their skirts are 
bright yellow, the colour of the curious periearpiom 
in the centre of the water-lily, where Nature, as Dr. 
Murray observes, in some degree discloses her secrets^ 
each seed containing, before it germinates, a few 
perfect leaves: they are sometimes drawn with that 
flower In one hand ; a radiated elliptical ring, used 
as a missile weapon, in a second; the sacred shell, 
or left-handed buccinnm, in a third ; and a mace, or 
battle-axe, in a fourth. But Crisbna, wlien he ap- 
pears, as he sometimes does appear, among the Ava- 
tars, is more splendidly decorated than any, and 
wears a rich garland. of silvan flowers, whence he is 
named Yanam^li, as low as his ankles, which are 
adorne4 with strings of pearls. Dark blue approach- 
ing to black, which is the meaning of the word 
Crishna, is believed to have been his complexion ; 
and hence the large bee of that colour is consecrated 
to him, and is often drawn fluttering over his head. 
That azure tint, which approaches to blackness, is 
peculiar, as we have already remarked, to Vishnu ; 
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and hence in the great reservoir or cistem at Cat- 
m&oda, the capital of N^pal, there is placed in a re-* 
cumbent posture, a large well proportioned image 
of blue marble, representing N4r4yan floating on the 
waters. But let us return to the actions of Crishna, 
who was not less heroic than lovely, and, when a 
boy, slew the terrible serpent C4liya, with a number 
of giants and mousters. At a more advanced age he 
put to death his cruel en^my Cansa; and having 
taken under his protection the king Yudhlshtliir, 
and the other Pindiis, who had been grievously op- 
pressed by the Coras and their tyrannical chief, he 
kindled the war described in the great Epic Poem, 
entitled the Mahabhirat, at the prosperous conclusion 
of which he returned to his heavenly seat in Vai- 
cont'ha, having left the instructions comprised in the 
Giti with his disconsolate friend Arjun, whose grand- 
ion became sovereign of India. 

In this picture it is impossible not to discover, at 
the first glance, the features of Apollo, sumamed 
Nomios or the Pastora!, in Greece, and Opifer in 
Italy; who fed the herds of Admetus, and slew the 
serpent Python; a God amorous, beautiful, and 
warlike. The word G6vinda may be literally trans- 
lated Nomios, as C^va is Crinitus, or with fine 
hair t but whether G6p41a or the herdsmarif has any 
relation to Apollo, let our etymologists determine. 

Colonel Vallencey, whose learned Inquiries into 
the ancient literature of Ireland are highly interest- 
ing, assures me that Crishna in Irish means the Sun ; 
and we find Apollo and Sol considered by the Ro- 
man poets as the same deity. I am inclined, indeed, 
to believe, that not only Crishnu or Vishnu, but 
even Brahmi and Siva, when united^ and expressed 
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by the mystical word O'M, were destgoed by the first 
idolaters to represent the Solar Fire ; but Phoebus^ 
or the orb of the Sun pTsoni6ed, is adwed by the 
Indians as (be God Siirya, whence the sect who pay 
him particular adoration are called Sauras. Their 

' poets and painters describe his car as drawn by 
seven green horses, preceded by Anin, or the Dawn^ 
who acts as his charioteer, and followed by thou* 
sands of Genii, worshiping him and modulating his 
praises. He has a multitude of names, and among 
them tweWe epithets or titles, which denote his dis- 
tinct powers in each of the twelve months ; those 
powers are called Adityas, or sons of Aditi by Ga- 
syapa, the Indian Uranus; and one of them has, 
according to some authorities, the name of Vishnu, 
or Pervader. 

Sdrya is believed to bave descended frequently 
from his car in a human shape, and to have left a 
race on earth, who are equally renowned in the In- 
dian stories with the Heliadai of Greece. It is very 
singular that his two sons, called Aswinau or A»> 
winicumarau, in the dual, should be considered as 
twin-brothers, and painted like Castor and Pollux; • 
but they have each the character of iEsculapius 
among the Gods, and are believed to bave been born 
of a nymph, who, in the form of a mare, was im« 
pregnated with sunbeams. I suspect the whole fable 
of Casyapa and bis progeny to be astronomical ; and 
cannot but imagine that the Greek name Cassiopeia 
has a relation to it. 

Another great Indian family are called the Chil" 
dren of the Moon, or Chandra; who is a male Deity, 
and consequently not to be compared with ArtemM 

< or Diana; nor have I yet found a parallel in India 
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for the Goddess of the Chase, who seems to have been 
Che daughter of an European fancy, and very natu- 
rally created by the invention of Bucolic and Geor* 
gic poets ( yet, since the Moon is a form of Iswara, 
the God of Nature, according to the verse of C&li- 
diba, and since L&ni has been shown to be his con- 
tort or power y we may consider her in one of her 
characters, as Luna ; especially as we shall soon be 
convinced, that in the shades below she corresponds 
with the Hecate of Europe. 

The worship of Solar or Vestal Fire may be as* v 
cribed, like that of Osiris and Isis, to the second 
source of mythology, or an- enthusiastic admiration 
of natiire^s wonderful powers; and it seems, as far 
as I can yet understand the V^das, to be the princi- 
pal wor^ip recommended in them. We have ^en, 
that Mah&d^va himself is personated by Fire; but 
subordinate to him is the God Agni, often called Pa- 
vaea, or the Purifier^ who answers to the Vulcan of 
^ISypt* where he was a Deity of high rank ; and his 
vrife Sw&h& resembles the younger Vesta, or Vestia, 
as the Eolians pronounced the Greek word for a 
hearth. Bhavani or Venus is the consort of the Su- 
preme Destructive and Generative Ppwer; but the 
Greeks and Romans, whose system is less r^[ular 
than that of the I ndians,* married her to their ditjine 
artist, whom they also named Hephaistos and Vul- 
can, and who seems to be the Indian Viswacannan, 
i^ forger of arms for the Gods, and inventor of the 
agnyastra, or fiery shaft, in the war between them 
and the Daityas or Titans. It is not easy here to 
refkaia from observing (and if the observation give 
offence in England, it is contrary to my intention) 
that the newly discovered planet should unqneition- 
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ably be named V ulcan ; since the confusion of ana- 
logy in the names of the planets is inelegant, un- 
scholarly, and nnphilosophical. The name Uranus 
b appropriated to the firmament ; but Vulcan, the 
slowest of the Gods, and according to (he Egyptian 
priests, the oldest of them, agree:; admirably with an 
orb which must perform its reyolution in a very long 
period ; and by giving it this denomination, we shall 
have seven primary planets, with the names of as 
many Roman Deities, Mercury, V enas, Tellus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Vulcan. 

. It has already been intimated, that the Muses and 
Nymj)hs are the G6pya of Math'ura, and of Gdverd* 
ban, the Parnassus of the Hindus; aiid the lyric 
poems of Jayad^va will fully justify this opinion; 
but the Nymphs of Music are the tMrty Raginfs or 
Female Pturions^ whose various functions and pro* 
perties are so richly delineated by the Indian paint- 
ers, and so finely- described by the poets: but I will 
not anticipate what will require a separate Essay, 
by enlarging here on the beautiful all^ories of the 
Hindus in their system of musical modes, which they 
call R^gas, or Passions^ and suppose to be Genii or 
Demigods. A very dutli^ished son of Br&hma, 
named Nired, whose actions are the subject of a 
Puraoa, bears a strong resemblance to Hermes or 
Mercury : he was a \yise-l^ibIator, great in arts and 
in arms, an eloquent messenger of the Gods, either 
to ODf^ another, or to favoured mortals, and a musi* 
cian of exquisite skill. His invention of the Vina, 
or Indian lute, is thus described in the poem en* 
titled Magha: ^ N4red sat watching from time to 
time his large Vina, which, by the impulse of the 
breeze, yielded notes that pierced successivdy the 
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regions of his ear, and proceeded by musical inter- 
vals." The law tract supposed to have been reveal- 
ed by Nared, is at this hour cited by the Pandits ; 
and we cannot, therefore, believe him to have been 
the patron of Thieves; tbongh an innocent theft of 
Crishna's cattle, by way of potting his divinity to a 
proof, be strangely imputed in the Bbagavat, to his 
father Brahm4. 

The last of the Greek or Italian Divtnites, for 
whom we find a parallel in the Pantheon of India, 
is the Stygian or Tauric Diana, otherwise named 
Hecate, and often confounded with Proserpine { and 
there can be no doubt of her identity with Calf, or 
the wife of Siva, in his character of the Stygian 
Jove. To this blacic goddess, with a collar of gol- 
den skulls, as we see her exhibited in all her princi- 
pal temples, human sacrificeM were anciently offered, 
as the V^das enjoined; but in the present age they 
are absolutely prohibited, as are also the sacrifices 
of bulls and horses. Kids are still, offered to her; 
and to palliate the cruelty of the slaughter, which 
gave such offence to Buddha, the Brahmans inculcate 
a belief, that the poor victims rise in the heaven 
of Indra, where they become the musicians of his 
band. 

Instead of the obsolete, and now illegal sacrifices 
of a man, a bull, and a horse, called Neram^ha, - 
G6mMha, and Aswam^dha, the powers of nature 
are thought to be propitiated by the less bloody ce- 
remonies at the end of autumn, wh^n the festivals of 
Calf and Lacshmf are solemnized nearly at the same 
time. Now, if it be asked, how the Goddess of 
Death came to be united with the mild Patroness of 
Aboodance, i most propose another question. How 
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came Proserpine to be represented in the Eoropenn 
system as the daughter of Ceres ? Perhaps both 
qaestioDS may be answered by the proposition of na- 
tural philosophers, that '' the apparent destruction 
of a substance is the production of it in a different 
form." The wild music of Caii's priests at one of 
her festivals, brought instantly to my recollection 
the Scythian measures of Diana's adorers in the 
splendid opera of Iphigrnia in Tauris, which Gluck 
exhibited at Paris, with ie^s genius, indeed, than art, 
but with every advantage that an orchestra could 
supply. 

That we may not dismiss this assemblage, of En* 
ropean and Asiatic Divinities with a subject so hor- 
rid as the altars of Hecate and Calf, let us conclude 
with two remarks, which properly indeed belong to 
the Indian Philok>phy, with which we are not at pre- 
sent concerned. First, Elysium (not the place, but 
the bliss enjoyed there, in which sense Milton usr» 
the word) cannot but appear, as described by the 
poets, a very tedious and insipid kind of enjoyment : 
It is however more exalted than the temporary Ely- 
sium in the court of Indra, where the pleasures, aa 
in Muhammedls paradise, are wholly sensual; but 
the Mucti, or Elysian happiness of the V^anta 
school is far more sublime ; for they represent it as 
a total absorption, though not such as to destroy 
consciousness in the Divine EsKUce : but, for the 
reason before suggested, I say no more of this idea 
of beatitude, and forbear touching on the doctrine of 
transmigration, and the similarity of the V^inta to 
the Sicilian, Ittlic, and old Academic Schools. 

Secondly, in the mystical and elevated character 
of Pan, as a personification of the Universe^ ac- 
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cording to the notion of Lord Baron, there arises a 
sort of similitude between him and Crishna, consider- 
ed as Nar&yan. The Grecian God plays divinely oi|* 
his reed, to express, we are told, etherial harmony. 
He has hisattendant Nymphs of the pastures and the 
dairy. His face is as radiant as the sky, and his 
head illumined with the horns of a crescent? whilst 
his lower extremities are deformed and shaggy, as 
a symbol of the vegetables which the earth pro- 
duces, and of the beasts who roam over the face of it. 
Now we may compare this portrait partly with the' 
general character of Crishna, the Shepherd God, and 
partly with the description in the Bhagavat of the 
Divine Spirit exhibited in the form of this Xlniver- 
sal World; to which we may add the follotnng 
Stoi^ from the same extraordinary poem. The 
Nymphs had complained to Yas6di, that the child 
Crishna had 4>een drinking their curds and milk. 
On being reproved by his foster-'mothf r for this in- 
discretion, \Sfe requested her to examine his month ; 
in which, to her just amazement, she beheld the 
whole universe in all its plenitude of magnificence. 

We must not be surprised at finding, on a close 
examination, that the characters of all the Pagan 
Deities, nUde and female, melt into each other, and 
at last into one or two; for it seems a well founded 
(pinion, that the whole crowd of gods and goddesses 
in ancient Rome, and modern Viranes, mean onlj 
the powers 0f nature, and principally those of the 
Sun, expressed in a variety of ways, and by a mid- 
titnde of fanciful names. 

Thns have I attempted to trace, iorperi^tly at 
present for want of ampler materiids, but with a 
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coofidcDce continually increasing as I advanced, a 
parallel between the Gods adored in three very dif- 
ferent nations, Greece, Italy, and India; ^ut which 
was the original system, and which the copy, I will 
not presume to decide; nor are we likely, I pre- 
sume, to be soon furnished with sufficient grounds 
for a decision. The fundamental ririe, that natural 
and most human operations proceed from the simple 
to the compound^ ^ill afford no assistance on this 
point; sinpe neither 'the Asiatic nor European sys- 
tem has any simplicity in it ; and both are so com- 
plex, not to say absurd, however intermixed with 
the beautiful and the sublime, that the honour, such 
as it is, of the invention, cannot be allotted to either, 
lyith tolerable certainty. 

Since Egypt appears to have been the grand 
source of knowledge for the western^ and India for 
the more eastern parts of the globe, it may seem a. 
material question, whether the Egyptians communi-^ 
cated their Mythology and Philosophy to the Hindu6»> 
or conversely; but what the learned of Memphis 
wrote or said concerning Indi^, no mortal knows $ 
and what the learned of Y^r^es have asserted, if 
any thing, concerning Egypt, can give us little sa- 
tisfaction. Such circumstantial evidence on this 
Question as I have been able to collect, shall never*, 
leless be stated; because, unsatisfactory as it is^ 
tbere may be something in it not wholly unworthy 
of notice; though, after all, whatever colonies ipay 
have come from the Nile to the Ganges, we shall, 
perhaps, agree at last with Mr. Bryant, that Egyp- 
tians, Indians, Greeks and Italians, proceeded ori- 
ginally from one central places and that the flame^ 
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people carried their i^ligion and sciences into ChinA 
and Japan : may we not add, even to Mexico and 
Peru? 

ilTcry one knovvs that the true name of Egypt is 
Misr, spelled with a palatial sibilant both in Hebrew 
and Arabic. It seems in Hebrew to have been the 
proper name of the first settler in it ; and when thie 
Arabs use the word for a great dty^ they probably 
mean a. city like the capital of Egypt, Father Marco^ 
9 Roman, missionary, who, though not a scholar of 
the first rate, is incapable, I am persuaded, of a de- 
liberate falsehood,, lent me the last book of a Rluniir* 
yan, which he had translated through the Hindi into, 
his native language, and with it a short vocabulary 
of mythological and historical names, which had been 
explained to him by the Pandits of Betiya, where he 
had long resided. One of the articles in his little 
dictionary was, '* Tirtity a town or province in which 
the priests from Egypt settled ;" and when I asked 
him what name Egypt bore among the Hindus, he 
said Misr, but observed, that they sometimes con*^ 
founded it with Abyssinia. I perceived that his me^ 
mory of what he had wxitlen was correct, for Misr 
was another word in his index, " from which country 
- (he said) came the Egyptian priests who settled ii» 
Tirtit." I suspected immediately that his intelli- 
gence flowed from the Muselmans, who call sugar- 
candy Misri, or Egyptian; but when I examined, 
him closely, and earnestly desired him to recollect 
from whom he had received his information, he re- 
peatedly and positively declared, that '* it had been 
given him by several Hindus, and particularly by a 
Brahman his intimate friend, who was reputed Or 
considerable Pandit, and had lived three yearsnoap 
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his house.*' We then conceived that the seat of his 
Egyptian colony must have been Tir6hit, commonly 
pronounced Tiiit, and anciently called Mit*hila, the 
principal town pf Janacadesa, or North Bahar; but 
Mab^ Pandit, wlio was born in that very district, 
and who submitted patiently to a long examination 
concerning Misr, xirerset an our conclusions; he de- 
nied that the Brihmans of his country were gene- 
rally surnamed Misr, as we had been informed; 
and said that the addition of Misra to the name of 
V&chespetf, and other learned authors, was a'title for- 
merly "conferred on tlie writers of misceltanieSj or 
compilers of various tracts on religion -or science, the. 
word being derived from a root signifying to mix* 
Being asked where the country of Misr was ? ** There 
are two (he answered) of that name; one of thent 
tfi the west, under the dominion of Muselmans: and 
another, which all the Shstras and Pur4nas mention, 
in a mountainous region to the north of Ay6dhyd." 
It is evident that by the first he meant Egypt ; bat 
what he meant by the second it is not easy to asc^- 
tain. A country called Tinihut, by our geographersy 
appears in the maps between the north-eastern 
frontiers of Audh and the mountains of N6pal; but 
whether that was the Tirtit mentioned to Father 
Marco by his ffiend of Betiya I cannot decide. - This 
only I know with certainty, that Misra is an epi- 
thet of two Brihmans'in the drama- of Sacantali, 
which was written near a century before the birth 
of Chrbt; that some of the greatest lawyers, and 
Hro of the finest dmrnatic poets of India have the 
mme title; that we hear it frequently in court added 
to (be names of HiiMu parties-; and that none of the 
Pandits, whom I have since consulted, pretend to 
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know ihe true meaning of the word, as a proper 
name, or to give any other explanation of it, than 
that it is a surname of Brkhmans in the wesU 

On the account given to Colonel Kyd by the old 
H^ja of Crbhnanagar, *< concerning traditions among 
t^e Hindus, that some Kgyptians had settled in this 
cpuntry," I cannot rely ; .because I am credibly iiv> 
formed by some of the Riya*s own family, that he 
w.as not a man of solid learning, though he possessed 
curious books, and had been attentive to the coaveiv 
sation of learned men ; besides, I know that his son 
and most of his kinsmen have been dabblers in Per- 
sian literature, and believe (hem very likely, by con- 
founding one source of iuformation with another, to 
puzzle themselves, and mislead those with whom they 
converse. The word Misr, spelled also in Sanscrit 
with a palatial sibilant, is very remarkable; and, as 
f^ as etymology can help us, we may safely derive 
Nilus from the Sanscrit word nila^ or blue: since 
Dionysius expressly calls the waters of that river 
" an azure stream;" and, if we can depend on 
Marco*8 Italian version of the Ram&yan, the namQ 
of Nila is given to a lofty and sacred mountain with 
a summit of pure gold, from which flowed a rioer of 
clear^ «wee/, and fresh water. 

M. Sonnerat refers to a. dissertation by Mr. 
Schmit, which gained a prize at the Academy of 
Inscriptions, ** On an Egyptian Colony established 
in India." It would be worth while to examine his 
authorities, and either to overturn or verify them by 
such higher authorities as are now accessible in these 
provinces. I strongly incline to think him right, 
and to believe that Egyptian priests have actually. 
C09i<; from the Nile to theGan^ and Yvouo^^w^icll 
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thie Br&hmaos most assuredly wonld never have left. 
They might, indeed, have come either to be insf met- 
ed or to Instruct ; but it seems more probable that 
fhey visited the Sarmans of India, as the sages of 
Greece visited them, rather to acquire than to im- 
part knowledge-: nor Is it likely that the self-suf- 
^cient Brihmans wooAd have received them as their 
preceptors. 

' Be all tbis as it may, I am persuaded that a coti* 
nexion subsisted between the old idolatrous nation^ 
^ Egypt, India, -Greece, and Italy, long before they 
emigrated to their several settlements, ftnd conse- 
"quently before the birth of Moses : bfit the proof of 
this proposition will in no degree affect The truth and 
sanctity of the Mosaic history, which, if confirmation 
Were necessary, it would rather tend to confirm. 
The Divine Legate, educated by the daughter of a 
king, and in all respects highly accomplished, could 
not but know the mythological system of Egypt.; 
but he must have condemned the superstitions of that 
people, and despised the speculative absurdities of 
their priests, though some of their traditions con- 
cerning the creation and the flood were grounded on 
truth. 

lYho was better acquainted ' with the mythology 
of Athens than Socrates ? Who more accurately 
versed in the Rabbinical doctrines than Paul ? Who 
possessed clearer ideas of all ancient astronomical 
systems than Newton, or of scholastical metaphysics 
than Locke ? In whom could the Roman Church 
have had a more formidable opponent than in Chil- 
lingworth, whose deep knowledge of Its tenets ren- 
dered him so competent to dispute them? In a word, 
mho moreexacdy knew the abominable rites and 
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ftbocking idolatry of Canaan than Moses himself? 
Yet the learning of those great men only incited 
them to seel^ other sources of truth, ^iety,'and virtue, 
than thode in which they hkd long been immersed. 
There is no shadow then of a foundation for an opi- 
nioti, that Moses borrowed the first nine or ten chap- 
ters of Genesis from tbe literature of Egypt; still less 
can the adamantine pillars of our Christian faith be 
moved by the result of any debates on the compara- 
tive antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians, or of 
-any inquiries into the Indian Theology. 

Very respectable natives have assured me^ that 
one or two missionaries have be^n absurd enough, in 
their zeal for the conversion of the Gentiles, to urge, 
^ that the Hindus were even now almost Christians, 
because their Brahma, Vishnu, and Mah^sa, were 
B6 other than the Christian Trinity ;'* a sentence in 
which we can only doubt whether folly, ignorance, 
or impiety predominates. The three potcerst creor 
iwcj preservative, and destructive^ which the Hindus 
■express by the triliteral word O'm, were grossly as- 
cribed by Ae first idolaters to the Jieat, lights and 
flame of their mistaken divinity the Sun ; and their 
■wiser successors in the East^ who perceived that the 
Sun was only a created thing, applied those powers 
to its creator; but the Indian Triad, and that of 
Plate, which he calls the Supreme Good, the Reason, 
and the Soul, are infinitely removed from the holi- 
ness and sablimity of the doctrine which pious 
Christians have deduced from texts in the Gospel; 
though other Christians,, as* pious, openly profess their 
dissent from them. Each sect must be justified by 
Its owa faith and good intentions. This only I mean 
to inculcate, that the tenet of our Church cannot. 
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Without profaneness, be compared with that of the 
Hindus, which has only an apparent reseipblance to 
it, but a very different meaning. 

One singular fact, however, must not be snfieied 
to pass unnoticed. That the name of Crishna,^. and 
the general outline of his.story, were long anterior 
to the bjfth of our Saviour, and probably to the 
time of Homer, we know very certainly ; yet the 
celebrated poem entitled Bhagavat, which contains 
a prolix account of his life, is filled with narratives 
of a most extraordinary kind, but strangely varie- 
gated and intermixed with poetical decorations. 
The incarnate Deity of the Sanscrit romance was 
cradled, as it informs us, among herdsmen ; but it 
adds, that |ie was educated among them, and passed 
his youth in playing with a party of milkmaids. A 
tyrant at the time of his birth ordered all new 
born males to be slain ; yet this wonderful babe was 
preserved by biting the breast, instead of sucking 
the poisoned nipple, of a nurse commissioned to kiU 
him. He performed amazing but ridiculous mira- 
cle in his infancy ; and, at the age of seven years, 
held pp a mountain on the tip of his little finger. 
He saved multitudes, partly by his arms, and partly 
by his miraculous powers. He raised the dead, by 
descending for that purjuise to the lowest regions^ 
He was the meekest and best tempered of beings, 
washed the feet of the Brdhmans, and preached very 
nobly indeed, and sublimely, but always in their fa- 
vour. He was pure and chaste in reality, but exhU 
bited an appearance of excessive libertinism, and 
had wives or mistresses too numerous to be counted. 
Lastly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fomented 
and conducted a terrible war. This mqtley stojrj 
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must induce an opinion, that the sparious Gospels, 
which abounded in the first age of Christianity, had 
been brought to India, and the wildest parts of them 
repeated to the Hindus, who ingrafted them on the 
old fable of C^va, the Apollo of Greece. 

Ab to the general extension of our pure < faith in 
Hiodust&n, there are at pnesent many sad obstacles 
to it. The Muselmans are already a sort of lietenK 
doz Christians. They are Christians, if Locke rea- 
sons justly, because they firmly believe the immacu- 
late conception, divine character, and miracles, of 
the Messiah; but they are heterodox, in denying 
vehemently his character of Son, and his equality, as 
God, with the Father, of whose unity and attributes 
they entertain and expresa the most awful ideas i 
while they consider our doctrine as perfect bias* 
phemy, and insist, that our copies of the Scriptures 
have been corrupted both by Jews and Christians* 
It will be inexpressibly difficult to undeceive them^ 
and scarce possible to diminish their veneration for 
Mohammed and Ali, who were both very extraordi- 
nary men, and the second a man of unexceptionable 
morals. The Koran shines indeed, with a borrowed 
light, since most of its beauties are taken from our 
Scriptures ; but it has great beauties, and the Musel- 
mkns will not be convinced that they were borrowed. 
The Hindus, on the other hand, would readily ad- 
mit the truth of the Gospel; but they contend, that 
it is perfectly consistent with their 84stras. The 
Deity, they say, has appeared innumerable times,- in 
many parts of this world, and of all worlds, for the 
salvation of his creatures; and though we adore him 
in one appearance, and they in others, yet we adore, 
they say, the same God, to whom our several wor- 
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•hips, though differeDt id form, are eqaaUy accept- 
able, if they be sincere in substance. We may assure 
ourselves, that neither Muselmans nor Hindus will 
ever be converted by any mission from the Church 
of Rome, or from any other Church ; and the only 
buman mode, perhaps, of causing so great a revolu- 
lution will be to translate into Sanscrit and Persian 
•uch chapters.of the Prophets, particularly of Isaiah, 
as are indisputably evangelical, together with one 
of the Gospels; and a plain prefatory discourse, con- 
taining full evidence of tbie very distant ages, in 
which the predictions themselves, and the history of 
the Divine Person predicted, were severally made 
public; and then quietly to disperse the work among 
the well educated natives; with whom, if in doe 
time it failed of producing very salutary iiruit by its 
natural influence, we could only lament more tlian 
ever the strength of prejudice, and the weakness of 
unaasisted reason. 
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A FiGnRATiTE mode 6f expressing the fervonr of 
devotion, or the ardent love of created spirits to- 
ward their Beneficent Creator, has prevailed from 
time immemorial in ^Asia; particularly among the 
Persian theists, both ancient Hdshangis and modern 
Sufis, who seem to have borroived it from the Indian 
philosophers of the V 6d^nta school ; and their doc- 
trines are also believ.ed' to be the source of that 
sublime but poetical theology, which glows and 
sparkles in the writings of the old Academics. 
*' Plato traveled into Italy and Egypt," says Claude 
Fleury, '* to learn the theology of the Pagans at its 
fountain head:*' its true fountain, however, was 
neither in Italy nor in Egypt (though considerable 
streams of it had been conducted thither by Pytha- 
goras, and by the family of Misra), but in Persia or 
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India, which the fonnder of the Italic sect had visit- 
ed with a similar design. What the Grecian tra- 
yellers learned among the sages of the east may per- 
haps be fully explained at a season of leisure^ in 
another dissertation; but. we confine this essay to a 
singular species of poetry, which consists almost 
wholly of a mystical religious allegory, though it 
seems, on a transient view, to contain only the sen- 
timents of a wild and voluptuous libertinism : now, 
admitting the danger of a poetical style, in which 
the limits between vice and enthusiasm are so mt- 
nut&as to be hardly disttnguishable, we must beware 
of censuring it severely, and must allow it to be na- 
tural, though a warm imagination may carry it to a 
culpable excess; for an ardently grateful piety is 
congenial to the undepraved nature of man, whose 
mind, sinking under the magnitude of the subject, 
and struggling to express its emotions, has recourse 
to metaphors and allegories, which it sometimes e3^- 
tends beyond the bounds of cool reason, and ofteh 
to the brink of absurdity. Barrow, who wouIA 
liave been the sublimest mathematician, if his reli- 
gious turn of mind had not made him the deepest 
theologian of his age, describes Love as '* an Affec- 
tion or inclination of the soul toward an object, 
proceeding from an apprehension And esteem of 
some excellence or convenience in it, as its beauty^ 
worth, or utility ; and producing, if it be absent, a 
proportionable desire, and consequently an endea- 
vour to obtain such a property in it, such possession 
of it, such an approximation to it, or union with tV, 
ns the thing is capable (Sf; with a regret and displea- 
sure in falling to obtain it, or in the want and loss 
of H ; begetting likewise a complacence, satisfao- 
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tioD, and delight ia its presence, possession, or en» 
^yraent, which is moreover attended with a good 
will toward it, suitable to its nature; that is, with a 
desire that it should arrive aX, or continue in, its best 
state; with a delight to perceive it thrive and flou- 
rish; with a displeasare to see it suffer or decays 
with a consequent endeavour lo advance it in all 
good, and preserve it from all evil." Agreeably to 
this/description, which -consists of two parts, and waft 
designed to comprise the tender love of fhe Creator 
iowards created spirits, the great philosopher bursts 
forth in another place, with his usuafl animation and 
4iommand of language, into the following panegyric 
on the pious love of human souls toward die author 
of titeir happiness; '* Love is the sweetest and most 
delectable of all passtons; and, when by the conduct 
4if wisdom it is directed in a rational way toward a 
worthy, congruous, and attainable object, it cannot 
otherwise than fill the heart with ravishing delight: 
fench, in all respects, superlatively such, is Gon; 
who, infinitely beyond ail other things, deservetfi 
our affection, as most perfectly amiable and desin> 
able ; as iiaving obliged us by innumerable and in- 
«stinable benefits; all the good that we have ever 
enjoyed, or can ever eypect, being derived from his 
pure bounty ; all things in the world in competition 
^th him being mean and ugly ; all things without 
him vain, unprofitable, and hurtful to vs. He is the 
moat proper object of our love; for we chiefly were 
-framed, and it is the prime law of our nature, to 
love him ; our soulj from its original instinct, verg- 
tth iotoard him «s its centre^ and can have no rest 
att it bB fixed on him : he alone can satisfy the vast 
oapacity of our nunds, and fill our boundless desiresi 
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He, of all lively things, most certainly and easily, 
may he .attained ; for, whereas, commonly men are 
crossed in their affection, and their love is imbitter- 
ed from their affecting things imaginary, which they 
cannot reach, or coy things which disdain and re- 
ject them; it is with God quite otherwise: He is 
most ready to impart himself; he most earnestly de- 
sireth and wooeth our love; he is not only most wil- 
ling to correspond in affection, but even doth prevent 
OS therein : He doth cherish and encourage our love 
by sweetest influences and most consoling embraces^ 
by kindest expressions of favour, by most beneficial 
returns ; and, whereas all other objects do in the en* 
joyment much fail our expectation, he doth even far 
exceed it. Wherefore in all affectionate motions of 
our hearts toward God ; in desiring -him, or seeking 
bis favour and friendship ; in embracing him, or set- 
ting our esteem, our good will, our confidence on 
him ; in enjoying him by devotional meditations and 
addresses to him ; in a reflective sense of our interest 
and propriety in him ; in thai mysterious union of 
tpiritf whereby we do closely adhere to, and arcyos 
it werey inserted in him ; in a hearty complacence 
in his benignity, a grateful sense of his kindness, 
and a zealous desire of yielding some nequital for 
it, we cannot but feel very pleasant transports; in- 
deed, that celestial flame, kindled in our hearts by 
the spirit of love, cannot be void of warmth ; we 
cannot fix our eyes on infinite beauty^ we cannot 
taste infinite sweetness, we cannot cleave to infi- 
nite felicity, without also perpetually rejoicing in 
the first daughter of Love to God, Charity toward 
men ; which, in complexion and careful disposition, 
doth much resemble her mother} for she doth rid Qi 
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ffofii all (hose gloomy, k6en,' turbulent imaginatiens 
and passions, which cloud our mind, which fret our 
heart, *which discompose the frame of our sonl; 
from {mrmnganger, from stormiilg contention, from 
gnawing envy> from rankling spite, from racking 
suspicion, from distracting ambition and ararice*; 
and consequently, doth settle our mind in an even 
temper, in a sedate humour, in an harmonious 
order, in that pleasant state of tranquillity, which 
naturally doth result from the voidance of irre- 
gular passions.^ Now this passage from Barrow 
(which borders, I admit, on quietism and enthusias- 
tic devotion) differs only from ^e mystical theology 
of the Siifis and Y6gis, as the flowers and fruit of 
Europe differ in scent and flavour from those of 
Asia, or as European differs from Asiatic eloquence ; 
the same strain, in poetical measure, would rise up 
to the odes of -Spenser on Divine Love and Beauty, 
and in a higher key "with richer embellishments, to 
the songs of Hafiz and Jayad^va, the raptures of the 
•Masnavi, and the mysteries of the Bhagavat. 

Before we come to the Persians and 'Indians, let 
me produce another specimen of European theology, 
collected from a late excellent work of the illus- 
trious M. Necker. " Were men animated,*' says he, 
** with sublime thoughts, did they respect the iMeHec- 
toal power with which they are adorned, and' take 
an interest in the dignity of their nature, they would 
embrace with transport that sense of religion, which 
ennobles their faculties, keeps their miilds-ln full 
strength, and unites them in idea with him,* whose 
immensity overwhelms them with astonishment: 
eonaideting themtelves as an emanation from that 
infinite Betng, the source and cause of all things, 
they would then disdaia to'be misled by a gloomy 
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^o4 false philosophy) and would cherish the idea ctt 
a God, who created^ who regenerates, who p^reservea 
this universe by invariable laws, and by a continued 
chain of similar causes producing similar effects; 
who pervades all nature with his divine spirit, as an 
universal soul, which moves, directs, and r«straiiig 
the wonderful fabric of this world. The blissful 
idea of a God sweetens every moftient of our time^ 
and embellishes before us the path of life; unites us 
delightfully to all the beaultes of natttre, and aaso«> 
ciates us with every thing that lives or moves. Yes^ 
the whisper of the gales, the murmnr of waters, the 
peaceful agitation of trees and shrubs, would concun 
to. engage our minds and affect our souls with tender^ 
nessy if our thoughts were elevated to one universai 
causef if we recognised on all sides the work of 
ffim whom we love; if we marked the traces of his 
august steps and benignant intentions^ if we believ- 
ed ourselves actually present at the display of his 
boundUess power, and the magnificent exertions of 
bis unlimited goodness. Benevolence^ among all the . 
virtues, has a character more than human, and a cer- 
tain amiable simplicity in its nature, whicb seems- 
analogous to the^r^' ideay the original intention ot 
conferring delight, which we necessarily suppose in, 
the Creator, when we presume to seek his motive in« 
bestowing OListence : benevolence is that virtue, or,, 
taspeak more emphatically, that primordial beauty^ 
which preceded all times and all worlds; and, when 
we reflect on it, there appears an analogy, obscure 
indeed at present, and to us imperfectly known, be- 
tween our moral nature and a time yet very remote, 
when we shall satisfy our ardent wishes and lively 
hopes, which constitute perhaps a sixth, and (if the 
phrasfs may be used) a distant sense. JX may even 
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be imagined, that love, the brightest oroameot of oar 
nature, lov^, enchanting and sublime, is a mysterious 
pledge for the assurance of those hopes ; since love, 
by disengaging us from ourselves, by transporting us 
beyond the limits of our own being, is the first step 
in our progress to a joyful immortality; and, by af- 
fording both the notion and example of a cherished 
object distinct from' our own souls, may be consi- 
dered as an interpreter to our hearts of something 
which our intellects cannot conceive. We may 
seem even to hear the supreme Intelligence and eter^ 
nal Soul o€ all nature give this commission to the 
spirits which emanated from him: *Go; admire a 
small portion of my works, and study them; make 
your first trial of happiness, and learn to love him 
who bestowed it ;. but seek not to remove the veil 
spread over the secret of your existence: your na* 
ture is composed of those divine particles, which, at 
an infinite distance, constitute my own essence ; but 
you would be too near me, were you permitted to 
penetrate the mystery of our separation and union : 
W^it the moment ordained by my wisdom; and, un- 
til that moment come, hope to approach me only by 
adoration and gratitude.' " 

If these two passages were translated into San- 
scrit and Persian, I am confident that the Y^dkntes 
and S<4fis would consider them as 'an epitome of their 
common system ; for they concur in believing that 
the souls of men diflfer infinitely in degree, but not 
at alJ^in kind^ from the divine spirit, of. which they 
a,re j^articles, and in which they will ultimately be 
absorbed : that the spirit of God perva4e8 the nnl* 
verse« always immediately present to his. worjc, and 
coasequeotly, ^^lyays iivsubstancei that he alone is 
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pcftect benevolence, perf(fict frntb, perfect beauty 5 
that the love of him alone is real and gennine love, 
while that of all other objects is abat&d and illosoty, 
that the beaoties of nature are faint resemblances, 
like images in a mirror, of the divine charms; that, 
^Trom eternity without beginning,' to eternity with- 
out end, the supreme benevolence is occupied in be- 
stowing happiness, or the means of attaining it ; that 
meA can only attain it by performing their part of 
ihe primal eotyenar^ between them and the Creator; 
that nothing has a pure absolute existence but inind 
^ spirit; that material substancesj as fhe ignorant 
ciaH them, are no more than gay pictures presented 
continually to our minds by the sempiternal artist ; 
that we must beware of attachment to such phantomsy 
and attiach ourselves exclusively to God, who truly 
exists in us, as we exist solely in him ; that we re^ 
tain, even in this forlorn state of separation from onr 
beloved, the idea of heavenly beauty, and the remem- 
brance of our primeval vows ; that sweet music, gen- 
tle breezes, fragrant flowers, perpetually renew the 
primary ideA, refresh our fading memory, and melt 
us with tender affections; that we must cherish those 
affections, and by abstracting onr souls from vanity^ 
that is, from all but God, approximate to his essence, 
in our final union with which will consist onr su- 
preme beatitude. From these principles flow a 
thousand metaphors and other poetical figures, which 
abound in the sacred poems of the Persians and 
Hindus, who seem to mean the same thing in sub- 
Mance, and differ only in expression, as their lan- 
guages differ in idiom; The modem Siifis, who 
profess a belief in the Koran, suppose with great 
lubUmity both of thought and of diction, an Mrjn-est 
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contract, on the day of eternity with beginning, he^ 
tween fhe asseiniblage of created spirits and the ru- 
preme soul, from which they were detached, when a 
celestial voice pronounced these words, addt-essed to 
each spirit separately, « Art thou not with thy Lord?" 
that is, art thou not bound by a solemn contract with 
him ? and all the sphrits answered with one voice, 
** Tes :" hence it is that alist, or art thou not, and 
heli, or yes, incessantly occur in the mystical verses 
of the Persians, and of the Turkish poets, who imi- 
tate them as the Romans imitated the Greeks. The 
Hindus describe the same covenant under the figtf- 
tative notion, so finely expressed by Isaiah, of a 
nuptial contract; for considering God in the three 
characters of Creator, Regenerator, and Preserver, 
4md supposing the power of Preservation and Bene^ 
voletice to have become incarnate in the person of 
Crishna, they represent him as married to R4dh&, a 
word signifying atonement, pacification, or satisfac' 
tion, but applied allegortcally to the soul of mart, or 
rather to the whole assemblage of created souls, be- 
tween whom and the benevolent Creator they sup- 
pose that reciprocal love, which Barrow describes 
With a glow of expression perfectly oriental, and 
which our most orthodox theologians believe to have 
l>een mystically shadowed in the Song of Solomon, 
while they admit, that, in a literal sense, it is an 
epithalamium on the marriage of the sapient king 
with the princess of Egypt. The very learned author 
0f (he Prelections on Sacred Poetry declared his opi- 
nion, that the Canticles were founded oH historical 
truth, but involved an allegory of that sort, which his 
named mystical; and the beautiful poem on the loves 
»f LaiH aii4 Blajnum by the inimitable Nizibbi (to 
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say Dothiog of other poems on the same sulyect) is 
indisputably built on true history, yet avowedly 
all^orical and mysterious ; for the introduction, to 
it is a continued rapture on divine love; and the 
name of Laili seems to be used in the Masnavi and 
the odes of Hafiz, for the omnipresent spirit of Godw 
It has been made a question, whether the poenos 
of Hafiz must be taken in a literal or in a figurative 
sense; but the question does not admit of a general 
and direct answer; for even the most enthusiastic of 
hb commentators allow, that some of them are to be 
taken literally, and his editors ought to have distiiv- 
guished them, as our Spenser has distinguished bis 
four odes on Love and Beauty, instead of mixing the 
profatie with the divine, by a childish arrangement 
according to the alphabetical order of thp rhymes* 
Hafiz never pretended to more than human virtues, 
and it is known he had human propensities^ for, 
in his youth he was passionately in lave with a girl 
snrnamed Shakhi Nebat, or the Branch of Sugar" 
canej and the prince of Shiraz was his rival : since 
there is an agreeable wildness in the story, and since 
the poet himself alludes to it in one of his odes, I 
give it you at length from the commentary. — ^There 
ia a place called Pirbebz, or the Green old man^ 
about four Persian leagues from the city; and a po- 
pular opinion had long prevailed, that a youth, who 
should pass forty successive nights in Pirisebz with? 
out sleep, would infallibly become an excellent 
poet; young Hafiz had accordingly made a vow 
that he would serve that apprenticeship with the utr 
most exactness, and for thirty-nine days he rigorously 
discharged his duty, walking every morning befort 
yieboqse of bis coy mistress, taking 9iqm^ refireshr 
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meivt and rest at noon, and passing the nigbt awake 
at his poetical station ; but, on the fortieth morning, 
he was transported with joy on seeing the girl beciion 
to him through the lattices, and invite him to enter : 
she received him with rapture, declared her pre- 
ference of a bright genius to the son of a king, anfl 
would have detained him all night, if he had not r^ 
collected his vow, and, resolving to keep it inviolate, 
i^tnmed to his post. The people of Shiraz add (and 
the fiction is grounded on a cotfplet of Hafiz), that 
early next morning atL oid man in a green mantle^ 
who was no less a perstfnage than Khizr himself, 
Approached liim at Pirisebz with a cup brim full of 
nectar, which the Greeks would have called the wa- 
ter of Aganippe, and rewarded his perseverance 
with an^nsprring draught of it. After his juvenile 
passions had subsided,' we may suppose that his mind 
took that religious bent, which appears' in most of 
his compositions; for there tan beTdo doubt that the 
following distichs, collected from different odes, re* 
late to the mystical theology of the Sufis: 

*' In eternity without beginning, a ' ray of thy 
beauty began to gleam ; when love sprang into being 
and cast flames over all nature; 

** On that day thy cheek sparkled even under thy 
veil, and all this beautiful imagery appeared on the 
mirror of our fancies. 

** Rise, my soul^ that I may pour' thee forth on 
the pencil of that supreme artist, who comprised in 
a turn of his compass all this'wonderful scenery I 

*' From the moment, when I heard the divine 
sentence, < I have breathed into man a portion of 
my spirit,* I was assured, that we were His, and He 
ours. 
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A volume might be filled 'with similar passages 
from the S6fi poets; from Skib, Orfi, Mir Khosrait, 
J&mi, Hazin, and Sabik, who are next in beauty of 
composition to Hifiz and Sadi, but next at a consi- 
derable distance; from Mesfhi, the most elegant of 
their Turkish imitators ; from a few Hindi poets of 
our own times, and from Ibnul Fkred, who wrote 
m^^stical odes In Arabic; but we may close this ac- 
count of the Siifis with a passage from the third book 
of the Bustan, the declared subject of which is di- 
vine love; referring you for a particular detail of 
their metaphysics and theology to the Dabistan of 
Moshani Fani^ and to the pleasing essay, called the 
Junction of two Seas, by that amiable and anfortu- 
Date prince D4ra ShectUit 

^' The love of a being, composed like thyself, of 
water and clay, destroys thy patience and peace of 
mind; it excites thee, in thy waking hours, with mi- 
nute beauties, and engages thee, in thy sleep, with 
vain Imaginations: with such real affection dost 
thou lay thy head on her foot, that the univerBe> in 
comparison of her, vanishes into nothing before thee ; 
and, since thy gold allures not .her eye^ gold and 
mere earth appear equal in thine. Not a breath 
dost thou utter to any one else, for with her thou 
hast no room for any other; thou declarest that her 
abode is in thine eye, or, when thou closest it, in thy 
heart; thou hast no fear of censure from any man ; 
thou hast no power to be at rest for a moment ; if 
she demands thy soul, it runs instantly to thy lip; 
and if she waves a cimeter over thee, thy head falls 
immediately under it« Since an absurd love, with 
its basis on air, affects thee so violently, and com- 
mands with a sway so despotic, canst thou wonder. 
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that thejr who walk in the true path are tIrowiMd'ln' 
the sea of mysterious adoration ? They disr^ard life 
through affection for its giver; they abandon t^e 
world through remembrance of its maker; they are 
inebriated with the melody of amorous complaints; 
they remember their beloved, and resign to him both 
this life and the next. Through remembrance of 
God, they shun all mankind : they are so enamoured 
of the cupbearer that they spill the wine from the 
cup. No panacea can heal them, for ne mortal can 
be apprized of their malady; sa loudly has rung in 
their ears, from eternity without beginning, the di- 
vine word alesi vrith belly the tumultuous exclama- 
tion of all spirits. They are a sect fully employed, 
but sitting in retirement; their feet are of earth, but 
their breath is a flame : with a single yell they could 
rend a movntain from its base ; with a single cry 
they coold throw a city into confusion; like wind, 
they are concealed and move nimbly; like stone, 
they are silent, yet repeat <xod*s praises. At early 
dawn^ their tears flow so copiously as to wash from 
their eyes the black powder of sleep : though the 
courser of their fancy ran so swiftly all night, yet 
the morning finds them left behind in disorder: night 
and day they are plunged in an ocean of ardent de- 
sire, till they are. unable, through astonishment, to 
distinguish night from day. So enraptured are they 
with the beauty of Him who decorated the human 
form, that, with the beauty of the form itself they 
have no concern ; and if ever they behold a beautiful 
shape, they see in it the mystery of God's work. 

*' The wise take not the husk in exchange for the 
kernel ; and he, who makes that choice, has no un- 
derstanding, lie only has drunk the pure wine of 
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*^ Where are the glad tidings of uqioii, with thee 
that I may abandon all desire of life! I am, a bird 
of holiness, and would fain escape from the net qC 
this world. 

'< Shed, O Lord,, from the cloud of heavenly gald-^ 
apce, one cheering shower, before the moment, wrheo. 
Xmust rise up like a particle of dry dust! 

<.' The sum of our transactions, in this universe, i» 
nothing; bring us the wine of devotion; for the, 
possessions of this world i;anish» 

*< The true object of heart and soul is the glory of; 
union with our beloved; that object reaJly exists^ 
but without- it both heart and soul would ha.ve ih^ 
existence. 

. '* O the bliss of that day, when I shall depart froot, 
this desolate mansion ; shall seek rest for my sou) f, 
and shall follow the traces of my beloved. 

^ Dancing with love of his beauty, like a mote in^. 
a sunbeam, till I reach the spring and fountain of 
light, whence yon sun derives all hb lustre !" 

The couplets which follow relate as indubitably, 
to human love and sensual gratifications : 

^ l^ay the hand never shake which gathered the, 
grapes! May the foot never slip, which pressed, 
them! 

" That poignant liquor, which the zealot caUs the 
mother of sins, isv pleasanter and. sweeter to ipe thfMiL 
the kisses of a maiden.. 

** Wine two years old,, and a damsel of faurt^n,, 
are sufl^qlent society for me, above aU companies, 
great or small. 

- *' How delightful is dancing to.lively note^, and. 
the cheerful melody of the flute, specially whQLwe 
touch the hand of a beautiful girl. 
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*' * Call for wine, aod scatter flowers arouqd :. 
what more canst thou ask of fate ? ' Thus spoke the 
nightingale this morning $ what sayest thou, sweet 
rose, to his precepts? 

** Bring (hy couch tq the garden of roses, tbM 
thov may^t kiss the cheeks and lips of lo?ely dam- 
sels, qiiaif rich wine, and smell odoriferous blossoina^ 

^ O branch, of an exquisite i oseplant, for^ whose, 
sake dost tboa grow ? Ah ! on whom will that snyil-. 
ing rosebud confer deliglit ? 

** The rose would have discoursed on the beauties 
of my charmer, but the gale was jealous, and stolo 
hff breath before she spoke. 

<^ In this age» the only friends who are firee from- 
blemish ane a flask qf pure wine and a volume Qf 
degant lovesongs. 

*' O the joy of that qiom^t, when the ^elf-sufll-^ 
ciency of inebriation rendered me independent of 
the prince and of his' minister I " ' 

Many zealous admirers of Bkfiz Insist, that by • 
wine he invariably means devotion: and they hav^- 
gone- so far as to compose a dictionary of words in 
U»9 language j93 they caU it, of the Sufi^ s in that v<k 
cabulai-y, sleep is explained by meditfltion on the- 
divine perfections^ and perfume by hope of the di-> 
vine favour; galea are illapeee of grace ; kistea and. 
embraces, the raptures of piety ; idolaters^ infidels^ 
and liberiines^ are men of th^ purest religion, and 
their idol is the Creator himself; the tavern is a rer. 
tired oratory, and its keeper ^ a sage instructor; 
beatify denotes the perfection of the Supreme Being;, 
tresses ane the expansion of hia glory; Ups the hid* 
den mysteries of his essence;, down on. the Qheek» 
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the world of spirits who encircle his throne; and a 
black mole, the point of indivisible unity; lastly, 
tDanionnesSf mirth, and inebriety, mean religious 
ardour and abstraction from all terrestrial thoughts. 
The poet himself gives a colour in many passages to 
90ch an interpretation; and without it we can hardly 
conceive thsft his poems, or those of his< numerous 
imitators, would be tolerated in a Mus^lman coun- 
try, especially at Gonstantinople, where they are'^ 
venerated as divine compositions : it must be admft- 
ttd, that the sublimity of the myskcul allegory , 
which, like metaphors and comparisons, should be 
general only, not minutdy exact, is diminished, ff 
not 'destroyed, by an attempt Sit particular and diS" 
tinct resemblances f and that the style is open to 
dangerous misinterpretation, while it supplies real 
infidels with a pretext fbr laughing at religion 
itself. 

On this occasion I cannot refrain from producing 
a most extraordinary ode by a Sdfi of Bokh&ra, 
who assumed thepoetical surname of Ismat : a mdre 
modern poet, by prefixing three lines toeacfrcou- 
plet, which rhyme with the first hemistich, has very 
elegamly and • ingeniously converted the Kesidah 
into a Mokhammes, but I present you oMy <with a 
literal version of the original disticliST 

*^ Yesterday, half inebriated, I passed by the - 
qoarter >vhere the vintners dweH, to seek^he daugh. 
ter of an infidel "who sells wine. 

** At the end of the street, there advanced before ' 
me a damsel, with a fairy's cheeks,' who in the man- 
ner of a pagan, wore her tresses dishevelled over 
lier shoulders like the sacerdotal thread. I said?- 
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' O thoo, to the arch of ' whose eyebrow the ri^w 
mo<)o is a fflave, what quarter is this, and where' is 
thy mansioo ? ' 

. ** She answered : * Cast thy rosaiy on the ground ; 
bind on thy shoulder the thread of paganism ; throw 
stones at the glass of piety ; and quaff wine from a 
full goblet; 

** ' After that come before roe, that I may whisper 
a word In thine ear: thou wilt accomplish thy jour- 
ney, if thou listen to my discourse.* 

** Abandoning my heart, and rapt in ecstasy, I ran 
after her, till I came to a place in which religion 
and reason forsook me, 

, '' At a distance I beheld a company, all insane 
and inebriated, who came boiling and roaring with 
ardour from the wine of Iotc; 

*' Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all f61l 
of mirth and melody; without wine, or goblet, or 
flask, ye| all incessantly drinking. 

" When the cord of restraint slipped from my 
hand, I desired to ask her one question-, but she 
said I * Silence ! 

■* * This IS no square temple, to the gate of which 
tbou canst arrive .precipitately ; this is no mosque to 
which thou canst come with tumult, but without 
knowledge. This is the banquet house of infidels, 
and within it all are intoxicated ; all from the dawn 
of eternity to the day of resurrection lost in asleh 



** ' Depart then from the cloister, and take the 
way to the tavern ; cast off the cloak of a dervise^ 
and wear the robe of a libertine.' 

** I obeyed f and-, if thou desltcst the same strain 
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mod colour with Ismat, imitate him, and flell tliis 
world and the next for one drop of pore wioe»'* 

Sacb is the straoge religion, and stranger laDg4i^;e 
of .the Siiiisf but most of the Asiatic poets are of 
that leligHMi* and if we thing it worth while to read 
their, poems, we muBtthinlc it worth while to under* 
stand them: their great Maulavi assures os, that 
" they profess eager desire, but with no carnal af- 
fection, and circulate the cop, but no material gob* 
let ; since all things are spiritual in their sect, all is 
mystery within mystery;" consistently with which 
declaration, he opens bis astonishing work, entitled 
the M asnavi, with the following couplets t 

Hear how yon reed in sadly pleasing tales 
Departed bliss, and present woe bewails I 
* With me from native banks untimely torn. 
Love-warbling youths and soft-eyed virgins moam. 
O ! let the heart, by fatal absence rent. 
Feel what I sing, and bleed when I lament: 
Who roams in exile from his parent bower. 
Pants to return, and chides each lingering hour. 
My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 
Have hail'd the rising, cheer'd the closing day : 
£ach in my fond affections claim'd a part. 
But none discern'd the secret of my heart. 
What though my strains and sorrows flow combined } 
Yet ears are slow, and carnal eyes are blind. 
Free tlirough each mortal form the spirits roll, 
-But sight avaihr not. — Can we see the soul ? ' 
Such ijotes breathed gently from -yon vocal frame : 
Breathed, said I ? no; 'twas all enlivening flame, 
rris love that <flll8 the reed with warmth divine ; 
'Tis love that sparkles in the racy wine. 
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Me, plaintiTC wanderer from my peerless maid, 
The reed has fired, and all my soul betray'd. 
He gives the bane, and he with balsanf cures; 
Afflicts, yet sooths; impassions, yet allures. 
Delightful pangs his amorous tales prolong; 
And Laili*s frantic loTer lives in song. 
Not he who reasons l>est this wisdom knows; 
Ears only drink what rapturous tongues disclose. 
Nor fruitless deem the reedV heart-piercing pain: 
See sweetness dropping from the parted cane. 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide, 
I courted Grief, and Anguish was my bride. 
Flow on, sad stream of life! I smile secure: 
Thoc livest; Thou, the purest of the pure! 
Rise, vigorous youth ! be free; be nobly bold, 
Shall chains confine you, though they blaxe with 

gold?' 
Go I to your vase the gather*d main convey : 
What were your stores? The pittance of a day I 
New plans for wealth your fancies would invent ; 
Yet shells, to nourish pearls^ must lie content. 
The man vrhose robe love's purple arrows rend 
Bids avarice rest and toils tumultuous end. 
Hail, heavenly love ! true source of endless gains! 
Thy balm restores me, and thy skill sostains. 
Oh, more than Galen learned, than Plato wise ! 
My guide, my law, my joy supreme, arise; 
Love warms this frigid clay with mystic fire. 
And dancing mountains leap with young desire. 
Bless'd is the soul that swims in seas of love. 
And long the life sustain'd by food above. 
With forms imperfect can perfection dwell ? 
Here pause, my song, and thou, vain worid, faie- 

well. 
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*^ Where are the glad tidings of oqiod, with thee,* 
that I may abandon all desire of life! I am. a bird 
of holiness, and would fain escape from the net of 
this world. 

« Shed, O Lordt from the cloud of heavenly gaid-^ 
ajDce, one cheering shower, berfore the moment, when 
X must rise up like a particle of dry dust! 

M The sum of our transactions, in this universe, is^ 
nothing; bring us the wine of devotion; for the, 
possessions of this world vanish* 

*' The true object of heart and soul is the glory of. 
union with our beloved; that object really exists, 
but without it both heart and soul would have qo- 
existence. 

. ^ O the blissof that day, when I shall depart from > 
this desolate mansion ; shall seek rest for my soul ^ 
and shall follow the traces of my beloved. 

*^ Dancing with love of his beauty, like a mote ijh. 
a sunbeam, till I reach the spring and fountain of 
light, whence yon sun derives all his lustre!'' 

The couplets which follow relate as indubitably, 
to human love and sensual gratifications : 

** May the hand never shake which gathered tfaei 
grapes! May the foot never slip, which pressed, 
them! • 

'' That poignant liquor, which the zealot calls the 
mother ofsinsy is> pleasanter and. sweeter to vfke th^n 
the kisses of a maiden.. 

*' Wine two years old,, and a damsel of fourteen, 
are snflBcIent society for me, above all compaaiesi. 
great or small. 

- *' How delightful is dancing to.Uvely note^ and. 
the cheerful melody of the flute, specially when, ve 
touch the hand of a beautiful girl. 
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** < Call for wine, and scatter flowers around i 
what more canst thou ask of fate ? ' Thus spoke the 
nightingale this morning ; what sayest thou» sweet- 
rose, to his precepts ? 

<« Bring (hy couch tq the garden of roses, thai 
thou mayest kiss the cheeks and lips of lovely dam- 
sels, quaff rich wine, and smell odoriferous blossoma. 

^ O branch of an exquisite roseplant, for. whose- 
sake dost thou grow ? Ahl on whom will that sail- 
ing rosebud confer delight ? 

^' The rose would have discoursed on the beauties 
of my charmer, but the gale was je^ons, and stole 
htsr breath before she spoke. 

<^ In this age» the only friends who are free from- 
blemish are a flask of pure wine and a volume of 
elegant lovesongs, 

•' O the joy of that moment, when t^e 9elf-suffi'^ 
ciency of inebriation rendered me independent of 
the prince and of his' minister ! ** 

Many zealous admirers of Hafiz insist, that by - 
wine he invariably means devotion: and they have 
gone so for as to compose a dictionary of words in 
U»e language^ as they caU it, of the Sufis i in that vo^ 
cabnlai-y, sleep is explained by meditation on the 
divine> perfections, and perfume by hope of the di« 
vine favour; gaiea are illapses of grace ; kistet and 
embracesy the raptures of piety ; idolaters^ infidelsy 
and libertines^ are men of the purest religion, and 
their idol is the Creator himself i the tavern is a re-, 
tired oratory, and its keepery a sage instructor i 
beauty denotes the perfscHon of the Supreme Beings 
tresses ane the expansion of hia glory ^ lips the hid- 
dfca mysteries of his esaence;. down on the cheek* 
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the world of spirits who encircle his throne; and a 
black mole, the point of indivisible unity; lastly, 
wanionnesSf mirth, and inebriety, mean re^ligious 
ardour and abstraction from all terrestrial fhoagbts. 
The poet himself gives a col&ur in many passages to 
9ach an interpretation ; and without it we can hardly 
conceive that his 'poems, or those of his' numeroiis 
imitators, would be tolerated in a M uselman coun- 
try, especially at Gonstantinople, where they are ' 
venerated as divine compositions : it must be admh- 
tfed, that the sublimity of the myskcul allegory^ 
which, like metaphors and comparisons, should be 
general only, not minutdy exact, is diminished, ff 
not 'destroyed, by «n attempt vA particular and dis^ 
tinct resemblances; and that the style is open to 
dangerous mbinterpretation, while it supplies real 
infidels with a pretext for laughing at religion 
itself. 

On this occasion I cannot refrain from producing 
a most extraordinary ode by a S(ifi of Bokb&ra, 
who assumed thepoetical surname of Ismat: a nKire 
modern poet, by prefixing three lines to' eadr cou- 
plet, which rhyme with the first hemistich, has very 
degattly and ingeniously converted the Kesidah 
iato a Mokhammes, but I present yon oidy <with a 
literal version of the original disticbs? 

*^ Yesterday, half inebriated, I passed by the 
quarter ^here the vintners dweH, to seek "the dangh- 
ter of an infidel 'who sells wine. 

** At the -end of the street, there advance before 
me a damsel, with a fairy's cheeks, who in the man- 
ner of a pagan, wore her tresses dishevelled over 
lier BhoukLoB like the sacerdotal thread. I 
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' O thoo, to the ardi of whose eyebrow the ri^w 
modD is a slave, what quarter is this,- and where' is 
thy mansion ? ' 

. ** She answered : * Cast thy rosary on the ground ; 
bind on thy shoulder the thread of paganism ; throw 
stones at the glass of piety ; and quaff wine from a 
full goblet I 

" ' After that come before me, that I may whisper 
a word in thine ear: thou wilt accomplish thy jour- 
ney, if thou listen to my discoune.' 

*' Abandoning my heart, and rapt in ecstasy, I ran 
after her, till I came to a place in which religion 
and reason forsook me. 

. '' At a distance I beheld a company, all insane 
and inebriated, who came boiling and roaring with 
ardour from the wine of lovet 

<* Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all f61l 
of mirth and melody; without wine, or goblet, or 
flask, ye% all incessantly drinking. 

*' When the cord of restraint slipped from my 
hand, I desired to ask her one question-, but she 
said t ' Silence ! 

^ ' This Is no square temple, to the gate of which 
thou canst arrive .precipitately ; thb is no mosque to 
which thou canst come with tumult, but without 
knowledge. This is the banquet house of Infidels, 
and within it all are intoxicated ; all from the dawn 
of eternity to the day of resurrection lost in astoK 
Di^ment. 

** ' Depart then from the cloister, and take the 
way to the tavern; cast off the cloak of a dervis(^, 
and wear the robe of a libertine.' 

^ I obeyed; and-, if thou desitest the same strain 
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and colour with Isoiat, imitate him, and sell this 
world aod the next for one drop of pore wine." 

Such is the strange religion, and stranger language 
of .the S<jfi8( bat most of the Asiatic poets are of 
that reiigiony and if we thing it worth while to read 
their poems, we must think it worth while to under* 
stand them: their great Maulavl assuses us^ that 
^ they profess eager desire, but with no carnal af- 
fection, and circulate the cop, but no material gob> 
let ; since all things are spiritual in their sect, all is 
mystery within mystery;" consistently with which 
declaration^ be opens his astonishing work, entitled 
the Masnavi, with the following couplets : 

Hear how yon reed in sadly pleasing tales 
Departed bliss, and present woe bewails ! 
* With me from native banks nntimely torn. 
Love-warbling youths and soft-eyed virgins mourn. 
O ! let the heart, by fatal absence rent, 
Feel what I sing, and bleed when I lament : 
Who roams in exile from his parent bower, 
Pants to return, and chides each lingering hour. 
My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 
Have hail'd the rising, cheered the closing day : 
Each in my fond affections daim'd a part. 
But none discem'd the secret of my heart. 
What though my strains and sorrows flow combined ? 
Yet ears are slow, and carnal eyes are blind. 
Free through each mortal form the spirits roll, 
But sight availff not. — Can we see the soul ? ' 
Such notes breathed gently from -yon vocal frame : 
Breathed, said 1 1 no; 'twas all enlivening flame. 
^8 love that -fllb the reed with warmth divine ; 
Tis love that sparkles in the racy wine. 
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Me, plaintive wanderer from my peerless maid. 
The reed has fired, and all my soul betray'd. 
He gives the bane, and he with bahtaid cures $ 
Afflicts, yet sooths; impassions, yet allures. 
Delightful pangs his amorous tales prolong; 
And Laili*s frantic lover lives in song. 
Not he who reasons best this wisdom linows; 
Ears only drink what rapturous tongues disclose. 
Nor fruitless deem the reed*s heart-piercing pain: 
See sweetness dropping from the parted cane. 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide, 
I courted Grief, and Anguish was my bride. 
Flow on, sad stream of life! I smile secure: 
Thoc livest; Trou, the purest of the pure! 
Rise, vigorous youth! be free; be nobly bold, 
Shall chains confine you, though they blaiee with 

gold?' 
Go; to your vase the gathered main convey : 
What were your stores ? The pittance of a day ! 
New plans for wealth your fancies would invent ; 
Yet shells, to nourish pearls^ must lie content. 
The man whose robe love's purple arrows rend 
Bids avarice rest and toils tumultuous end. 
Hail, heavenly love ! true source of endless gains ! 
Thy balm restores me, and thy skill sustains. 
Oh, more than Galen learn'd, than Plato wise ! 
My guide, my law, my joy supreme, arise; 
Love warms this frigid clay with mystic fire. 
And dancing mountains leap with young desire. 
Bless'd is the soul that swims in seas of love. 
And long the life sustain'd by food above. 
With forms imperfect can perfection dwell ? 
Here pause, my song, and thou, vain world, faie- 

well. 
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A yolumfe might be filled ivith similar passages 
from tlie Sdfi poets ; from Skib, Orfi, Mir Khosrair, 
J4mi, Hazfn, and Sabik, wlio are oext in beautj of 
composition to H&fiz and Sadi, but next at a consi- 
derable distance ; from Mesihi, the most elegant of 
their Turkish imitators ; from a few Hindi poets of 
our own times, and from Ibnul Fkred, who wrote 
mystical odes in Arabic; but we may close this ac- 
count of the Slifis with a passage from the third book 
of (he Bustan, the declared subject of which is cfz- 
vint lovt\ refenring you for a particular detail of 
their metaphysics and theology to the Dabistan of 
Moshani Fani, and to the pleasing essay, called the 
Junction of two Ssas, by that amiable and onfortu- 
nate prince D&ri Shec<Ui : 

*^ The love of a being, composed like thyself, of 
water and clay, destroys thy patience and peace of 
mind ; it excites thee, in thy waking hours, with mi- 
nute beauties, and engages thee, in thy sleep, writh 
vain imaginations: with such real affection dost 
thou lay thy head on her foot, that the universe^ in 
comparison of her, vanishes into nothing before thee ; 
and, since thy gold allures not her eye^ gold and 
mere earth appear equal in thine. Not a breath 
dost thou utter to any one else, for with her thoa 
hast no room for any other ; thou declarest that her 
abode is in thine eye, or, when thou closest it, in thy 
heart ; thou hast no fear of censure from any man ; 
thou hast no power to be at rest for a moment; if 
she demands thy soul, it runs instantly to thy lip ; 
and if she waves a cimeter over thee, thy head falls 
immediately under it. Since an absurd love, with 
its basis on air, affects thee so violently, and com- 
mands with a sway so despotic, canst thou wonder. 
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that they who walk in the trae path are drowned tn 
the sea of mysterious adoration ? They disregard life 
through affection for its giver; they abandon t^e 
world through remembrance of its maker; they are 
inebriated with the melody of amorous complaints; 
they remember their beloved, and resign to him both 
this life and the next. Through remembrance of 
God, they shun all mankind : they are so enamoured 
of the cupbearer that they spill the wine from the 
cup. No panacea can heal them, for no mortal can 
be apprized of their malady; sa loudly has rung in 
their ears, from eternity without beginning, the di- 
vine word alest with bel^ the tumultuous exclama- 
tion of all spirits. They are a sect fully employed, 
but sitting in retirement; their feet are of earth, but 
their breath is a flame : with a single yell they could 
rend a mo«iDtain from its base ; with a single cry 
they could throw a city into confusion; like wind, 
they are concealed and move nimbly; like stone, 
they are silent, yet repeat -God's praises. At early 
dawn^ their tears flow so copiously as to wash from 
their eyes the black powder of steep : though the 
courser of their fancy ran so swiftly all night, yet 
the morning finds them left behind in disorder: night 
and day they are plunged ia aa ocean of ardent de- 
sire, till they are unable, through astonishment, to 
distinguish night from day. So enraptured are they 
with the beauty of Him who decorated the human 
form, that, with the beauty of the form itself they 
have no concern ; and if ever they behold a beautiful 
shape, they see in it the mystery of God's work. 

*' The wise take not the husk in exchange for the 
kernel; and he, who makes that choice, has no un- 
derstanding. He only hair drunk the pure wine of 
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unity, who has forgotten, by remembering God, all 
things else in both worlds.'* * 

liik tts return to the Hindus, among whom we now 
find the same emblematical theology, which Pytha* 
goras admired and adopted. Tlie loves of Crishm^. 
and Radha, or the reciprocal attraction between the 
divine goodness and the human soul, are told at large 
In the tenth book of the Bb&gavat, and are the sub- 
ject of a little Pattorol Drama^ entitled Gitag6vinda 9 
it was the work of Jayad^va, who flourished, it is 
said, before Calidas, and* was bom, as he tells 119 
bimself, in Cenduli, which many believe to be in 
Calinga ; but, since there is a town of a similar name 
in Berdwan, the natives of it insist that the finest ly* 
rio poet of India was their countryman, and cele- 
brate, in honour of him, an annual jnbilee, passing a 
whole night in representing his drama, and in sing- 
ing his beautiful songs. After having translated tbe 
Gitag6vinda word for word, I reduced my tiansla- 
tion to the form in which it is now exhibited: omit- 
ting only those passages, which are too luxuriant 
and too bold for an European taste, and the pre^ 
fatory ode on the ten incarnations of Vishnu, with 
which you have been presented on another occaiion : 
the phrases in Italics are the burdens of the several 
songs; and you may be assiired, that not a sii^le 
image or idea has been added by the trmoslator. 
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